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PREFACE 

What, it may be asked, is the master-idea of Saint Paul's 
Epistles ? Is his doctrine theocentric, anthropocentric, or 
Christocentric ? The idea of God, though it occupies a promi- 
nent place in the teaching of the Apostle, is not characteristic 
of him, nor does it distinguish him from his companions and 
compatriots. His conception of man, of man's slavery to sin 
and inability to fulfill God's law without the aid of grace, is 
developed only in Rom. c. vn, so that if this passage had not 
been written we would have no means of recovering the key to 
Saint Paul's doctrine. One need not read very far in the Pauline 
Epistles without being soon convinced that the Apostle's 
thoughts center around Jesus Christ. Were Christ removed from 
the pages of his letters, his doctrine would become absolutely 
unintelligible. 

In fact, the manner in which the converted Pharisee, who 
hitherto had been so proud of his dignity and so scornful of 
the idols of flesh and blood, speaks of Jesus of Nazareth is a 
phenomenon which seems to contradict all the laws of psychol- 
ogy and all the analogies of history. He now recognizes as 
Lord and Master Him Whose name he heretofore wished to 
obliterate and Whose work he strove to annihilate. He will 
not suffer that the Son of God be compared with any created 
being. Christ is the sole victor of sin, the sole redeemer of the 
human race, the sole mediator of grace ; He eclipses all by His 
splendor, fills all with His plenitude, exists before all the ages 
(Rom. in, 23-25 ; Eph. i, 21-23 ; Col. i, 18-20 ; I Tim. n, 5). 
To Him every power must be subject, and before Him every 
knee must bow (Phil, n, 9-11). He is the image of the invisible 
God (Col. i, 15), the brightness of His glory (Heb. I, 3). By 
Him everything was made, by Him everything subsists, and to 
Him everything converges (I Cor. viu, 6 ; Heb. i, 10 ; Col. i, 
16, 17). He was yesterday, He is today, and the same for all 
the ages (Heb. xm, 8). He is the end of the Law (Rom. x, 
4), the corner-stone and foundation without which no building 
can stand (I Cor. in, u ; Eph. n, 20). He is our peace and 
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reconciliation (Eph. n, 14), our redemption and sanctification 
(I Cor. i, 30), our resurrection and glory (Rom. iv, 25). Instinc- 
tively one speaks of the object of his affections, and who ever 
loved Christ more than His " bondslave ", His convert of the 
Damascan road : " If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ 
let him be anathema " (I Cor. xvi, 22). Hence if we open at 
random any one of his Epistles, we infallibly find some 
reference to the nature or work of the God-Man. The name 
" Christ " appears 203 times in his writings, " Christ Jesus " 
92 times, " Jesus Christ " 84 times, " Lord " 157 times, " Lord 
Jesus " 24 times, " the Lord Jesus Christ " 64 times, and " Jesus " 
16 times. Besides these, many other titles are to be found such 
as " Saviour ", " Son of God ", as well as incidental phrases 
where Christ is not mentioned directly by name. 

Saint Paul considers the Person of Christ, however, less in 
its intimate being than under the aspects whereby it enters into 
the divine plan of salvation. The Pauline Christology is con- 
ceived and formulated from a soteriological view-point. It is 
Jesus Christ in His role as Redeemer of the world Who is the 
object of the Apostle's love. Anything that does not refer to 
" Jesus " as " Saviour " and to " Christ " as " Messias " does 
not enter within the Apostle's scope. Among his converts he 
proposed to know nothing save Christ and Him Crucified 
(I Cor. n, 2) . Though he was well acquainted with the histor- 
ical facts of Christ's life, he did not assume the task of instruct- 
ing the new converts concerning these, but left this office to 
the catechists. And if perchance he happened to instruct the 
neophytes about the rudiments of Christianity, he did not forget 
to place the mystery of the Cross at the basis of his teaching. 
Before the eyes of the Galatians he painted the image of 
Christ Crucified so vividly and conspicuously that he cannot 
understand how they were so easily bewitched by another 
(Gal. in, i). If to the Corinthians he recalls the substance 
of his gospel, the Cross and the Resurrection, which is a neces- 
sary complement of the redeeming death, again receive primary 
consideration (I Cor. xv,3~4). The 7it.yvw<nq and wisdom, there- 
fore, at which the Apostle aims, when his converts are capable 
of understanding it, has for its object Christ Crucified, " unto 
the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness, but unto them that are called, the power and wis- 
dom of God " (I Cor. i, 23, 24). 
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Saint Paul's conception of Christ's redeeming mission to sinful 
humanity was already contained, in germ at least, in the words 
which the Risen Lord addressed to him on the Damascan road : 
" I am Jesus whom thou persecutest " (Acts ix, 5) . Saul saw that 
by persecuting the Christians he was in some way persecuting 
Christ Himself, and that there was consequently a sort of 
mystic identity between Jesus and His disciples. And later 
on when he meditated, under divine inspiration and illumination, 
on those solemn and momentous words, he came to a fuller 
comprehension of the " mystery of God ". This " mystery of 
God " or, as he sometimes also calls it, " mystery of Christ ", 
which constituted the distinctive feature of his " gospel ", is 
nothing else but the redemption and reconciliation of all men 
in and by Christ. It is a plan of salvation, which was conceived 
by God from all eternity, which was hidden in the penumbra 
of the old revelation and merely insinuated by the prophets, 
but which is now solemnly proclaimed to the whole universe. 
It is a plan whereby Christ is to be a universal Saviour and a 
common hope, not only of the Jews but also of the Gentiles. 
This was in Saint Paul's eyes " the mystery which had been 
hidden from ages and generations, but now is manifested to 
his saints " (Col. i, 26). This according to the Ephesians was 
the " mystery which in other generations was not known to 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed to his holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs 
and of the same body, and co-partners of his promise in Christ 
Jesus, by the gospel " (Eph. I, 1-13). It is the breaking down 
of the middle wall of partition, the nailing forever to the Cross 
of the menacing bond, which caused Saint Paul to rejoice with 
great joy. This was the supreme truth of that " gospel " 
which Saint Paul received " not of man, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ " (Gal. i, 12), and which was characterized by 
this special feature that it proclaimed salvation for the Gentiles 
apart from any necessity of submitting to the Law of Moses. 
But whence, according to the Apostle, flow all these blessings 
of the new economy ? From Calvary. It is there that the 
" handwriting of the decree that was against us " (Col. n, 14) 
was blotted out. It is there that Christ broke down the 
" middle- wall of partition ", and " reconciled both to God in one 
body by the cross " (Eph. n, 16). It is there that the Gentiles, who 
formerly were " foreigners " and " strangers " to the common- 
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wealth of Israel, were made " fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and the domestics of God " (Eph. n, 19, 12). It is there, in 
brief, that Christ was incorporated into humanity and humanity 
into Christ. 

Standing at the foot of the Cross on Calvary's summit, the 
Apostle looks out, as from an observatory, upon humanity 
which hitherto had been " without Christ ". His eyes rest, first 
of all, on that section of mankind which had been a " stranger 
to the testament, and had no hope of the promise " (Eph. n, 
12). Though the Gentiles knew God, yet, by denying Him 
due glory and gratitude, they suffered themselves to plunge 
into the penal darkness of ignorant speculation and the folly 
of vaunted wisdom. They sank to such depths of spiritual 
imbecility that they ended even in the idolatry of reptiles. 
Because they guiltily abandoned God, God abandoned them to 
their own guiltiness ; because they despised Him, He allowed 
them to make themselves utterly contemptible. The " passions 
of dishonor " to which He abandoned them rotted their heart 
with retributive corruption. Pagan society thus became one 
foul disease of unnatural depravity. In fact, he who would 
know what the aspect of paganism was to him who had seen 
it in its characteristic developments from childhood, need read 
only that most terrible passage of all Scripture (Rom. I, 18-32) 
where under the glare of holy wrath we see paganism in all its 
polluting and hideous disintegration. Far other might have 
been its aspect if the glamour of Hellenic grace were flung over 
it, but the Apostle, endowed by inward chastity with a diviner 
moly and a more potent haemony than those of Homer's or 
Milton's song, reveals it to us fearlessly in all its insolent and 
revolting degradation. 

And when he turns to the self-satisfied Jew, the full-blown 
religionist in all his assumed infallibility and air of " Stand 
aside, for I am holier than thou ", Saint Paul bursts out in the 
same terrible denunciations of undeniable sins (Rom. c. n). In 
fact, we often catch a glimpse in his writings of those moral 
struggles and inward battles through which he himself must 
have passed during the long period in which " he lived as a 
Pharisee ", before he came to believe that on Calvary " God 
proposed Jesus Christ to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood " (Rom. HI, 25), and that " there was no condemnation to 
them that were in Christ Jesus " (Rom. vm, i). From his own 
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statements we know that if external conformity were all, then 
Saul, touching the righteousness of the Law, was blameless, 
having lived in all good conscience towards God. Had he put 
the question to the Great Master, " what must I do to be 
saved? " or been bidden to " keep the commandments ", he 
would certainly have replied with the youthful ruler, " all these 
have I kept from my youth ", and he might have added 
" very much besides ". And yet we trace in his Epistles how 
bitterly he felt the hollowness of this outward obedience, how 
awful and burdensome had been to him " the curse of the Law. " 
Under the dignified exterior of the Pharisee lay a wildly-beating 
heart, under the broad phylactery an anxious brain throbbed 
with terrible questionings. He yearned for a righteousness, 
could he but know of it, which would abound more than that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, which would give him a clean heart 
and put a right spirit within him. But in all this struggle to 
attain righteousness there seemed to be no satisfaction, no hope, 
nothing but a possibly mitigated and yet inevitable curse. And 
even when many years of weariness and wandering were over, 
when he had already wrung from the hard experiences of life 
the lesson that by the works of the Law no man can be justified 
in God's sight, we still catch in his epistle the mournful echoes 
of those days of stress and storm, echoes as of the thunder when 
its fury is over and it is only sobbing far away among the dis- 
tant hills. We hear them when, in accents of deep self-pity, 
he tells us of his bondage to the tyrannical power of Sin, and 
of the struggle between the flesh and the spirit, between the 
law of sin in his members and the law of God, which, though 
holy and just and good and ordained unto life, he found to be 
unto death (Rom. c. vn). 

These pre-Christian scenes which so frequently attracted the 
Apostle were for him a mere preparation for the Redeemer, a 
mere prelude to Calvary. They were for him the prehistory, 
as it where, of Christ meditating in God's bosom His merciful 
designs, a prehistory of the Church divinely prepared by her 
Spouse. For though God hates sin and detests the sinner, He 
loves the creature of His handiwork, and " commendeth his 
charity towards us because when as yet we were sinners " 
(Rom. v, 8) He sent His only-begotten Son into the world. 
Jesus Christ espoused the cause of sinful humanity, and, by 
being " made under the law " (Gal. iv, 4) a " malediction 
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(Gal. in, 13) and " sin " (II Cor. v, 21) for us, became solidaire 
with the human family (Rom. viu, 3). He wished to be in- 
timately united with mankind in order that He, as Chief of the 
human race, might give His Life a Xuxpov for those who were 
in bondage, that by His Death on the Cross He might offer up 
Himself " an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour of 
sweetness " (Eph. v, 2), and that by the shedding of His Blood 
He might satisfy divine justice. 

Hence, after having surveyed that world which had been 
" without Christ ", the Apostle rests his eyes upon the Cross, 
the instrument of the Divine Envoy's actual incorporation into 
the human family. By His obedience, an obedience which 
consisted in the free acceptance of death on the Cross, Jesus 
Christ became the Second Adam, the Head of the new redeemed 
humanity. Because Christ " humbled himself, becoming obedient 
unto death even to the death of the cross, God exalted him, and 
hath given him a name which is above all names " (Phil, n, 8, 9). 
On Calvary was verified the antithesis between the first Adam, 
" by whose disobedience many were made sinners ", and the 
new Adam, " by whose obedience many shall be made just " 
(Rom. v, 19). There all humanity was concentrated in the will 
of Christ, as in the terrestrial Paradise it was concentrated in 
the will of our first parent. There, too, Christ is our paschal 
lamb (I Cor. v, 8), our expiatory and propitiatory sacrifice for 
sin (Rom. in, 25, vm, 2), the immolation which seals the alliance 
(Heb. ix, 15-23). At the breath of the consummatum est the 
" middle-wall of partition " crumbled into ruin, and thetwo great 
sections of humanity, which hitherto had been at enmity, are 
henceforth welded into one (Col. i, 20 ; Eph. n, 14, 16). 

On Calvary, also, was effected in turn humanity's incorpora- 
tion into Christ. For this reciprocal incorporation three ele- 
ments are required : grace, faith, and baptism. In the actual 
economy, however, all grace flows to us from the Redeemer's 
Cross (Rom. m, 24-26). Thence, too, comes the free gift of 
faith, the primary object of which is frequently the Crucified 
and Risen Saviour. And baptism, what is it but an efficacious 
and sacramental representation of Christ's Death and Resurrec- 
tion. In baptism we really die to sin by being grafted on to 
the dying Christ, and, by rising with Him from the baptismal 
waters, we begin to lead a new life of grace. No one can be 
a Christian without baptism, and there can be no baptism 
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without Christ's Death and its essential complement, the 
Resurrection. 

Occasionally the Apostle lifts his eyes from Calvary towards 
the future in order to contemplate there the accomplishment 
of God's designs and the consummation of the ages. He can 
see there Christ's Spouse, the Church, gradually attaining its 
full stature and maturity, and reaching its complete configura- 
tion as determined by divine predestination. But the future 
interests him only in so far as it is a corollary of the Passion 
and a fruit of the Cross. The habitual subject of Saint Paul's 
meditation is the Saviour's work of restoration on Calvary. For 
it is there that Christ strikes a mortal blow at Sin, the flesh, 
and death ; there that He assumes by right of conquest the 
headship of regenerate humanity ; there that He becomes 
Master of the spirit-powers who henceforth are powerless to 
overcome man by their insidious onslaughts (Eph. vi, 10-12) ; 
there that He assumes preeminence over the angels (Eph. I, 
20-21) ; there that He, as " the first-born of the living and the 
dead ", becomes Head of the Church (Eph. I, 22-23 Col. I > 
1 8 ; Rom. xiv, 8-9, vm, 29). It is on Calvary that Christ re- 
conciles all, pacifies all, unifies all. 

The Apostle thus sees Christ descending upon earth in order 
to assume a primacy over all things. He sees the new Adam 
appropriating us unto Himself and incorporating us into His 
mystic body. All humanity, the prolongation and complement, 
as it were, of Christ, is thus drawn up with Him even into the 
presence of the Blessed Trinity, and " made to sit together in 
the heavenly places " (Eph. n, 6). Well could the Apostle, when 
he contemplated these secret designs of Providence, exclaim : 
" O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God ! How incomprehensible are his judgments, and how un- 
searchable his ways ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor ? Or who hath first given to 
him, and recompense shall be made him ? For of him, and 
by him, and in him, are all things : to him be glory forever " 
(Rom. xi, 33-36). 

* 
* * 

In the course of this study we shall use indifferently the terms 
" Redemption " and " Atonement " to denote the whole, 
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objective, redeeming, work of Christ. We shall employ the former 
because of its traditional usage in the Church, the latter be- 
cause of its widespread popularity in English theology. We 
are not unaware that the word " Atonement ", of which 
" reconciliation " is considered as the historical equivalent 
(Rom. v, n), is acquiring among many Protestant theologians 
an ever more restricted and even anti-Christian meaning. In 
our usage of the term, however, we shall abstract from all its 
modern acceptations. 

Since our dissertation is primarily one of Biblical theology 
it is not within its scope to adduce either the Patristic evidence 
concerning Christ's redeeming Death or the speculative develop- 
ments of the dogma. For the former the reader is referred 
to Pesch's, Das Suhneleiden unseres gottlichen Erlosers 1 , Hugon's 
Le Mystere de la Redemption 2 and De Verbo Incarnate et Homi- 
num Redemptore 3 , Riviere's, Le dogme de la Redemption 4 , 
and Tixeront's, Histoire des dogmes 5 , works, in which the 
testimonies of the Fathers are studied at considerable length. 
For a scholastic treatment of the dogma of the Redemption 
we refer the reader to Cardinal Billot's, De Verbo Incarnato 6 . 

As sources of Saint Paul's theology we shall use the fourteen 
Epistles received under his name. The objections raised against 
the authenticity of some of these are far from being convincing, 
and among the explanations proposed for their origin the tradi- 
tional thesis is still the most satisfactory even in the eyes 
of the critics. 

In order to avoid needless repetition and too lengthy biblio- 
graphies in the foot-notes we have adopted a system of 
abbreviations in quoting theological reviews, periodicals, and 
dictionaries. These abbreviations are fully explained at the 
head of our general bibliography. 

Throughout our thesis we shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to the works of different authors. Simple references to 
the writings of others do not imply an approval of the matter 
contained in the pages quoted, but are intended merely as an 
aid to the reader who might wish to pursue further a particular 

r. p. 49 &. 

2. pp. 49 ff., 69 ff., 120 ff., 159 ff., 196 ff. 

3- PP- 3 8 5-4 8 - 

4. Essai d'etiide historique ; Etude theologique, p. 267 ff. 

5. Cf. Index in each of the three volumes under soteriologie. 

6. p. 453 ff- 
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point touched perhaps only incidentally in our study. Quota- 
tions from Catholic authors without further comment are 
adduced in order to render more complete the exposition of the 
particular point which we happen to be considering. Occasionally 
we shall quote from those Protestant authors whose theories 
we shall study, and that for a twofold reason : first, that our 
criticism and refutation may not seem unjust, and, secondly, 
because, frequently, to state an opinion is to refute it, for such 
is the vagueness, and so fantastic are some of the hypotheses 
proposed by modern authors. At times we shall quote also from 
those Protestant authors whose opinion happens to be the same 
as ours. This is done not so much to confirm our doctrine as 
to show that the modern rationalistic and often anti-Christian 
theories, paraded under the name of the " New Theology ", 
have not the unanimous approval of all Protestant theologians. 
Many of these, on the contrary, are still willing to admit that 
the traditional Catholic interpretation is the only one which 
corresponds to the reality of facts. 

The problem of the Redemption has always been a vital issue 
for the human mind. We need but glance over the history of 
dogma and we shall readily see what a prominent place is 
always accorded this doctrine. Among English Protestants 
there is perhaps no other doctrine which has been the subject 
of so frequent and lively discussions as that of the Atonement. 
That modern theologians should be so preoccupied with this 
dogma need not surprise us. For with the disintegration of 
religion they naturally seek a theory of salvation which will 
be in harmony with that minimum to which they still cling. 
Protestantism, the religion of " spiritual experience ", will have 
no dogmas, and if Saint Paul is dogmatic some means must be 
found to show that he did not mean (or at least was not respon- 
sible for) what he said. 

Hence Protestant theologians have recourse to a distinction 
which would certainly seem strange to Saint Paul and cause 
him no small shock, should he accidentally drop in to some 
of our modern Kerr or Bampton Lectures. They make a distinc- 
tion between what they call the " religion " and " theology " of 
Paul. The former, Saint Paul is said to draw from the 
pure fountains of the Master, the latter, which constitutes the 
greater part of his teaching, is said to be an inheritance of his 
Pharisaical and Hellenistic training, and, as such, wholly un- 
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acceptable to the " modern " mind. The writings of the Apostle, 
we are told, are simply a patchwork of odds and ends from 
the opinions of others. No man excels others beyond certain 
arbitrarily fixed limits, and if Saint Paul's actual achievement 
is not explicable by what others have thought or done before 
him, much that history ascribes to him must be denied as his. 
Heredity and environment, according to the verdict of these 
modern scholars, count for more than individuality. Hence 
they represent Saint Paul's Christianity as a syncretism pure 
and simple, composed of elements borrowed from every con- 
ceivable source, and moulded into a superficial unity and system 
by the forceful personality of the Apostle. Of any relation to 
Christ, the Founder, of any inheritance from the primitive Apos- 
tolic Church, of any product of his own experience and reflection 
there is hardly a trace left. 

These unfounded and often contradictory theories could not 
fail to produce a vigorous protest even among Protestant theo- 
logians. Hence, thereafter only one of two alternatives re- 
mained : either to accept the testimony of Saint Paul at its 
true worth, or reject and overthrow it completely. It is the 
latter course which many Protestant theologians have chosen, 
a result, to which the dissolving action of the so-called " Biblical 
criticism " has contributed its share. These theologians no 
longer seek to explain the Redemption in the light of revelation 
but maintain that its basis is to be found in the individual 
conscience alone. And here modern philosophy, with its an- 
thropometric spirit and its substitution of that vague thing 
called " religious experience " in the place of the intellect, comes 
aptly to their aid. After having rejected all authority, even 
that of the intellect, Protestants have come to base their doc- 
trines on the shifting grounds of religious experience. And the 
resulting theories are almost as numerous as the authors who 
proposed them. For if one man's feeling is different from that 
of another or from that which he himself had experienced 
yesterday, there is no reason why logically he should not have 
a correspondingly different theory. A view which is gaining 
much ground in our own time is that which places the essence 
of the Atonement in its ethical appeal, a view, which, if con- 
sistent, puts the Redeemer outside of the Redemption and 
Christ outside of Christianity. And in proposing this theory 
its authors assure us that they are not only continuing the spirit 



PART I 

Humanity before the Redemption. 
The Servitude of Sin. 



PRELIMINARY. 

Before we discuss Saint Paul's doctrine on the Redemption, 
we must carefully consider his teaching concerning sin. Since 
the Redemption was the divinely ordained means of reparing 
sin, no one can understand the former without understanding 
the latter. They are as closely related as a problem and its 
solution. The remedy is determined by the evil to be cured ; 
hence, the Apostle's conception of sin will determine his presen- 
tation of the Redemption. If sin is a misery, the Redemption 
is a mercy. If sin is a degradation, the Redemption is a resto- 
ration. If sin is a bondage, the Redemption is a liberation. 
If sin is a fault, the Redemption is an expiation. If sin is an 
offence, the Redemption is a satisfaction and a reconciliation. 
If sin is a work of death propagated by carnal generation, the 
Redemption is a work of life communicated by spiritual rege- 
neration. And if sin is a mystery of iniquity, the Redemption 
is a mystery of goodness and love. 

Besides, such is the unity of Christian truth that no particular 
opinion can be adopted, and no particular dogma changed or 
rejected, except by modifying the whole of that truth. Christ- 
ian doctrines are not a collocation of isolated conceptions with- 
out influence on one another ; they have an internal connection 
and coherence binding them into a whole, so that none can be 
tampered with or altered without injury to the rest. Pecu- 
liarly is this the case with the doctrine concerning sin, on which 
is based the correlated doctrine of man's indispensable need of 
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Redemption and of spiritual renewal. If the facts of sin are 
inadequately studied or misconceived, the all important work 
accomplished by Christ's Passion and Death will be necessarily 
and proportionately misjudged and misrepresented. Saint 
Paul's soteriology is admittedly profound, rich, and central in 
his theological system ; to appreciate it adequately we mxist 
first determine what in the Apostle's mind constituted the 
essence of sin, what are its origin, its extent, and its effects. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Pauline Conception of Sin. 

ART. I. THE NATURE OF SIN. 

Saint Paul has an extensive vocabulary to denote sin or sins. 
In the Epistle to the Romans where he elaborates his doctrine 
he uses ten general terms to designate sin : axaQapori/ = 
uncleanness, impurity, dvofua = lawlessness, and especially 
disobedience to the Divine Law, acrs^eia = impiety, irrev- 
erence towards God, dSixwc iniquity, and injustice in gen- 
eral, irXavvi = a wandering from the way, error, uapaxo-ri = 
disobedience, Tcapaimdjjia = a falling away, a lapse, a slip or 
false step, mxpdpami; = literally, a walking along by the 
line but not exactly according to it, a transgression, &{jidpT7)p.a 
= sin as an act, and a^ap-ux = literally, missing the mark. 
Besides these, Saint Paul uses specific terms for different sins 
(Rom. i, 29, 31), and a great number of words denoting and 
describing various personal sins, sensual, social, ethical, and 
religious (Rom. I, 18 ; in, 20). In First and in Second Co- 
rinthians, gross sins are dealt with such as divisions, strife, envy, 
incest, adultery, drunkenness, etc. 

The Apostle nowhere gives us a formal definition of sin, 
but by studying the term which he most frequently employs, 
namely, the noun fyxapua, we can determine his conception 
of it. In classical Greek c^ap-m, ap.apTaveu, are common in 
the lighter sense of " missing the mark or an aim ", or of 
" error in judgment or opinion ", but in the graver sense of 
wrong-doing they are rare. But when we turn to the Bible, to 
the LXX (where &|xap7ta = Ktpn, mur\, nmn, }W) and to the 
New Testament alike, this proportion is reversed, and " to sin " 
is to miss the mark religiously and ethically. Besides, we must 
consider the deepening of meaning which the words have 
undergone through the theological context in which they are 
placed. Two other words used by Saint Paul show us what the 
mark missed is : dSufa, unrighteousness, lack of conformity 
to the Will of God, and dvojjita, lawlessness, a failure to live 
or act according to the standard of God's law. 
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emphasizes the same idea. Hence the mark missed is the 
Divine law. 

Sin, however, is not merely a negation, it is a positive quality 
also." It is a Ttapairoop.^ a fall from God, involving a recoil 
into the sphere of self or of nature. This is graphically illus- 
trated by Saint Paul in his description of the idolatry, sensual- 
ity, and immorality of the pagan world. The Gentiles knew 
God (Rom. i, 19, 20), refused to worship Him or give Him 
thanks (Rom. i, 21), began to worship creatures rather than 
the Creator, and so fell into idolatry (Rom. i, 22, 25). This 
wrong idea in turn degraded them into the grossest sensuality 
and blackest immorality (Rom. i, 26, 32). 

Sin for Saint Paul, therefore, is not a mere defect, the coming 
short of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development, but 
a positive act calling forth a positive reaction. It is diamet- 
rically opposed to the holiness, justice, and love of God's 
Being. It is a personal offence against a personal God. It is 
impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without an 
adequate conception of God 1 . It is because of his belief in a 
Holy God that sin is such an intense reality to Saint Paul. 
Hence the term which he uses to express God's attitude towards 
sin is " wrath ", o'py/i, i. e. that in God which stands opposed 
to man's obduracy, disobedience, and sin. To bring out 
further the nature of sin, the Apostle uses another term, 
UTroStxoi;, " to be under judgment ". Thus in Rom. in, 19 
he says : oi'Sa^ev 8e cm oaa 6 vop.o? )\eyet. TOII; ev Tip VOJJKO \a.\zi, 'va 
nav a-TOfjia <fpay/i xal UTtoBtxoi; ysvfjTca 7:a<; 6 xocrp.o<; rep 6ew. Man 
by sin is " under judgment ", " under sentence ". He is 
found to have broken God's law, and so is guilty and liable 
to punishment. This guilt Saint Paul considers as having 
different degrees according to the light against which man sins 
(Rom. i, 19 ; ii, 12, 24). 

From the above it is clear that the fundamental notion of sin 
according to the Pauline Epistles is opposition to God ; sin is 
an act against the Divine law as this is manifested either 
through Nature or Conscience or through positive revela- 



i. LIDGETT, The Spiritual Principle oj the Atonement, says, pp. 243-244 : 
" Sin can be defined only by reference to God ; for it is an offense against 
Him, and against Him only. But, as towards Him, it may be denned in 
its relation either to His authority, or to His commandments, or to His ideal 
for men. Towards the first it is rebellion ; towards the second it is trans- 
gression ; towards the third it is failure, shortcoming, a missing the mark ". 
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tion *. This opposition itself can take many forms and be directed 
towards different objects which themselves, however, are con- 
sidered in their relation to God. Accordingly, sin will also bear 
different names, such as a^ap-ua, TuapajSaa-K;, TtapaTCTWjjia, ocSixia, 
avojjua, dxaOapam, etc. 

This interpretation of the Pauline doctrine of sin has recently 
been questioned by an Oxford professor, H. Shears 2 . Assum- 
ing that the essential notion of sin is error, he maintains that 
" St. Paul's use of the word cmapna, does not correspond to 
our use of the word sin at all, but approaches far more nearly 
to that use to which language points as the original one 3 ". 
By what he calls a familiar process of " stringing " texts 
together he attempts to establish a fundamental distinction 
between error, ap.ap-ux, and wilful sin, irapa{3<n<; ; thus Saint 
Paul says : ou Be oux eoriv vdjj.o<;, oiiBe Tcapa^acnq (Rom. IV, 15), 
and aypi yap vdfAOu ap.apTia 7)V ev xd<rjji(|) (Rom. V, 13) ," Sta yap 
vojxou litiyvtoms a^ap-aa? (Rom. Ill, 20), and TTJV ajjuxpriav oi>x 
eyvwv et p.7\ 8-.a vdp.ou (Rom. VII, 7). 5m, according to the 
author, was converted into transgression only when the Law 
came (Gal. in, 19). In regard to this opinion it may be noted 
that Shears in his book does not sufficiently distinguish the 
Pauline usage of a^ap-ua and of T\ a^apTta. Furthermore, 



1. Cf. ZORELL, Novi Testamenti lexicon gyaecum, p. 32 ; this fundamental 
character of sin is recognized by many Protestant theologians ; thus KIRN, 
art. Siinde, PRE, Vol. XIX, p. 136, writes " Die religiose Beziehung der 
Siinde, der Widerspruch gegen Gott wird von Paulus nachdriicklich hervor^ 
gehoben und bildet immer den Hintergrund seiner Aussagen " ; so too GOGUEL, 
L'Apdtre Paul et Jdsus-Christ, p. 131, says : " le p6chi apparait, chez Paul, 
comme ce qui est opposd & la justice, et d'une manifere plus particuliere, 
a la justice de Dieu " ; cf. also BERTRAND, Une -noivoette conception de la re- 
demption, pp. 230-231'. 

According to RITSCHL, however, sin is diffidence and indifference as to God 
and an actof egoism in regard to men. In his Rechtfertigung undVersohnung *, 
Vol. Ill, p. 317, he says : " Das Gute im christlichen Sinne ist das Reich 
Gottes... die Siinde ist nun die Gegentheil des Guten, so fern sie aus Gleich- 
giltigkeit oder Misztrauen gegen Gott Selbsucht ist und sich auf die Gviter 
untergeordneten Ranges richtet, ohne deren Unterordnung unter das hochste 
Gut zu beabsichtigen ". This conception of sin is clearly opposed to the 
Pauline notion of sin as explained above. Besides, it is not psychological, 
since lack of confidence in God is the logical fruit of egoism instead of being 
its cause, and secondly it is too intellectualistic ; to pretend that moral evil 
consists primarily in a lack of confidence in God is to present sin as an act 
of ignorance, an involuntary error of the human mind, rather than a conscious 
transgression of the moral law. 

2. The Gospel according to St. Paul, pp. 1-49. 

3. Ibid., p. 2. 
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while Saint Paul indeed says that there were no transgressions 
before the Mosaic Law (Rom. iv, 15), a positive written law, 
he does not say that there was no law at all in the world before 
the Sinaitic legislation. The Gentiles, to whose position that 
of the Jew before the Law was similar, had the law of their 
reason, which the Apostle considered as a preformation and 
participation of the Mosaic Law, promulgated in their hearts, 
and enabling them to fulfill the essential precepts of the Law 
(Rom. iv, 14, 15). Without the Law there was actual sin in 
the world (Rom. v, 13), but there was no transgression, which 
is a violation not only of the natural law but of the positive 
written law, and is consequently the more heinous. In Rom.vn, 

7 ff . Saint Paul is describing the psychological experience of a 
Jewish boy. For the Israelite not to know the Mosaic Law 
was likewise not to know the natural law, since he was from the 
very beginning of his moral conscience instructed and directed 
by the Law. 

A still more profound alteration of the notion of sin has been 
brought about by the modern theory of evolution. This theory 
pictures man as having arisen bodily and mentally by slow 
gradations from the animal, and as subsisting through count- 
less milleniums in a stage of semi-brutishness and savagery. 
Modern evolutionists emphasize the upward tendency of all 
things, and hence sin is considered by them as merely a stage 
in the process, i. e., sin is good in the making ; it is an unelimi- 
nated brute-inheritance which the race in its ceaseless struggle 
upwards is unceasingly throwing off. " According to the most 
scientific form of Christian teaching ", says Hitchcock 1 , " sin 
is something that has arrested the development and interfered 
with the ascent of man ". Sin is simply an evolutionary 
mistake, a failure to " prefer the more distant aim 2 ", and to 
follow " the higher law which shone 3 " upon man. This 
theory do we need to say so really explains away the 
notion of sin altogether. Sin, as we have seen above, implies 
relation to God, but here there is no knowledge of God or 
possibilit}*" of right relation to Him. Sin postulates freedom, 
but here man is from the first a slave to animal impulse and 
passion ; sin implies voluntary departure from rectitude but 



i. The Atonement and Modern Thought, p. 2. 

2. SCOTT, The Atonement, p. 365. 

3. WALKER, w. L., The Cross and the Kingdom, p. 300. 
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here it is made a necessity 1 . Moreover, what kind of Re- 
demption can be conceived as corresponding to these and 
similar notions of sin ? Certainly not that of Saint Paul as it is 
presented to us in his Epistles in all its richness and variety, 
but rather that vague and denatured conception, so popular 
among contemporary Protestant theologians, known as the 
" moral-influence " theory, which reduces the whole of Christ's 
redeeming work merely to its psychological influence on our 
lives. 

ART. II. THE UNIVERSAL PREVALENCE OF SIN. 

Having seen above what for Saint Paul constituted the 
fundamental notion of sin, let us now inquire to what extent 
he considered sin present in humanity before Christ and outside 
of His influence. The Apostle unhesitatingly and clearly af- 
firms the universality of sin in both the Jewish and Gentile 
world. All men were really constituted sinners by the transgres- 
sion of Adam: " Therefore as by the offence of one, unto all men 
to condemnation, so also by the justice of one, unto all men to 
justification of life " (Rom. v, 18 ; cf. Eph. n, 3). The testi- 
mony of the Scriptures and of historical experience alike simi- 
larly lead the Apostle to conclude to the general prevalence 
of sin : " All have sinned, and do need the glory of God " 
(Rom. in, 23). Again, he says that " God hath concluded all in 
unbelief that he may have mercy on all " (Rom. xi, 32), and 
that " the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise, by the faith of Jesus Christ, might be given to them 
that believe " (Gal. in, 22). Both Jews and Gentiles are under 
the dominion of sin : " For we have charged both Jews and 
Greeks that they are all under sin " (Rom. in, 9). Punish- 
ment is in store for every man who commits sin : " Tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the 
Jew first, and also of the Greek " (Rom. n, 9). 

Saint Paul divides humanity into two classes according as 
they have received a positive law from God or not, and applies 
thereupon his thesis of the universality of sin to the two cate- 
gories. First of all the Gentiles are sinners : by their very 



i. Cf. DENNEY, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, pp. 197-198, 
ROBERTS, Salvation through Atonement, p. 8. 
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birth in paganism they are placed in a state of ignorance of 
the Law of God. They are avojjioi., aQsot. and & ( u.apTw)vo{ 
(Gal. ii, 15, Eph. n, i fl, 12), who are dead because of their 
offences, and who do not seek after justice (Rom. ix, 30). 
All the Corinthians before their conversion are considered as 
sinners (I Cor. xv, 17). But it is especially in Rom. i, 18-32, 
that the Apostle shows us the Gentiles as wholly under the 
dominion of sin. The heathen nations, taught by Nature and 
Conscience, have failed to attain Sixawcruv/i. Because they 
repressed the promptings of truth by their unfaithfulness to 
natural light, their moral history is a revelation of God's o'pyri 
against them. The neglect and abuse of the light of conscience 
and of the natural knowledge of God resulted in ignorance, folly, 
and idolatry. In this punishment of the pagans, in this their 
abandonment to the moral consequences of their unfaithfulness 
three stages are marked : impurity of life, sensual degradation, 
and an active but reprobate mental disposition towards intel- 
lectual and moral truth 1 , 

And the Jew who abhors and condemns the gross sins of the 
heathen is himself no better (Rom. n, 17 ; in, 18). For in 
passing judgment on another he condemns himself, because 
he practises the very things which he denounces, and is there- 
fore without excuse before the justice of God. The xpipia TOU 
9 sou is regulated by the standard of moral truth, and is visited 
upon all who practise such sins, be they Jews or Gentiles. 
Though the Jew may fancy himself to be in a privileged position, 
he will not escape from the range of Divine Judgment. He 
cannot contemptuously estimate Divine Mercy as merely easy, 
graduated indifference to sin, because this attribute of God is 
only an impelling force towards repentance. God will render 
to each man according to his works, and will take no account 
of outward distinctions between man and man. His judgment 
of men will be according to their varying lights and opportu- 
nities in life : " For whosoever have sinned without the law, 



i. GARVIE, Studies of Paul and His Gospel, p. 150 (cf. also pp. 238-239), 
maintains that " it is now impossible for us to hold with Paul that poly- 
theism and the accompanying idolatry were a deliberate choice of a lower 
religion when a higher religion was equally possible. We regard these as 
stages in the development of the religious consciousness of the divine ". 
Statements like these, which are unaccompanied by even a semblance of 
proof, are arbitrary, and consequently cannot claim serious consideration. 
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shall perish without the law ; and whosoever have sinned in 
the law, shall be judged by the law " (Rom. n, 12). 

This Pauline doctrine of the universality of sin is denied by 
Shears 1 . This writer regards the whole period of which the 
book of Genesis treats as one in which God never called man 
to account for sin and in which man lived in entire ignorance 
of sin. It was only by the introduction of the Mosaic Law 
that man began to have an idea of right and wrong, although 
Saint Paul's method of bringing about this crucial change 
seems desperately crude to the Oxford professor. The author 
bases his theory on the two speechs of Saint Paul recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, one to the men of Lystra (Acts xiv, 
15, 17), the other to the Athenians (Acts xvn, 22, 31). The 
discourse at Athens we are told is the more important because 
it was delivered in answer to a direct appeal, " may we know 
what this new doctrine whereof thou speakest is ", and because 
it was delivered after a considerable period of missionary 
activity. The speech at Lystra, on the other hand, was oc- 
casioned by a sudden emergency, and, besides, occurred at 
the very outset of Saint Paul's missionary career as Apostle 
of the Gentiles. The evidence of Saint Paul's recorded speech 
to the Athenians seems to show that at the time of its deliver- 
ance the theory of a total ignorance of sin on the part of the 
Gentiles together with the non-imputation of guilt in their case 
on the part of God, was dominant in the Apostle's mind 2 . 

But the arguments whereby Shears establishes his theory 
are very fragile indeed. He strongly insists on the Apostle's 
statement that " God overlooked the times of ignorance ", 
TOU? JJ.EV ouv ^pdvou? tr\<; ayvoiaq UTrept-owv 6 Osd? (Acts XVII, 30). 
This assertion of Saint Paul, however, we may remark, 
is nothing but a captatio benevolentiae, an ars oratorio. 3 . 
Standing in front of the Acropolis which was filled with 



1. O. c. pp. 9-34. 

2. O. C. pp. IO, 12. 

3. The character of Saint Paul's discourse at Athens, its peculiar tact 
and aptness for the occasion, is well brought out by CAMERLYNCK in his 
Actus Apostolorum, pp. 331-332 : " S. Paulus miram ostendit prudentiam, 
quum auditorum ingenio se accommodet, ut eos sibi conciliet, et ad Christum 
perducat. Quando Judaeis iidem praedicabat, ut antea vidimus, fiebat 
tamquam Judaeus ut Judaeos lucraretur ; mine loquens Gentilibus, et viris 
quidem cultioris ingenii, tamquam philosophus ratiocinatur, sermone utens 
plane Attico, orationemque suam, turn sententiarum gravitate, quam ver- 
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temples and statues of gods, nay, perhaps in front of the 
very statue of Minerva, Saint Paul by reprehending his auditors 
would have seriously provoked them. The effect which the 
main point of the Apostle's discourse produced on his hearers is 
additional proof that such would have been the result. The 
Apostle wished neither to offend nor to flatter them, but to 
address them prudently, as is already evident in v. 22, 
w? 8et<nSatjjiove<7Tepou<;. Yet in spite of the apparent consid- 
eration for his listeners on the part of Saint Paul, it must 
have been a bitter experience for the former to hear their proud 
Athens accused of ignorance. And for this ignorance they must 
" all and everywhere " repent (v. 30) ; the how and why of this 
penance is contained in these words : a turning in faith to the 
Risen One because of the future judgment (v. 31 ; cf . Rom. n, 5 ; 
in, 25). Hence the Apostle by no means considers the igno- 
rance which he denounces as inculpable. Shears indeed tries 
to weaken the force of this argument by maintaining that 
jjuTavoetv has a " purely negative " reference to the past x . 
If this be true, why does Saint Paul speak of a judgment at 
all ? Why does he not consider their past history as simply 
closed ? 

Shears insists, however, that he who, when opposing idolatry 
in cultivated Athens, assured his hearers that God overlooked 
the times of ignorance, whose Gospel message to the men of 
Lystra included the announcement of " a living God who made 
heaven and earth ", could not, at the same time that he delivered 
these speeches, have written to the heathen : " Because that 
which is known of God is manifest in them. For God hath 
manifested it unto them. For the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made ; his eternal power also and 
divinity, so that they are inexcusable " (Rom. i, 19, 20). The 
passage in Romans consequently refers not to the Gentiles but 
to the Jews 2 . For us, however, it is difficult to see how anyone 
who studies Rom. I, 19, 20 and the two discourses in the Acts 



borum elegantia, mirifice exornans. Forma hie toto coelo differt ab oratio- 
nibus ejusdem Pauli ad Judaeos quae in Act. referuntur. Inde etiam fit, 
quod Paulus in ep. ad Rom. I, 19, 32 alio modo eamdem doctrinam proponat, 
neque ita moderate ac in nostro loco paganismum dijudicet " ; cf. also PRAT, 
La. thdologie de saint Paul, vol. I 9 , p. 61 ff. 

1. O. c. n. p. 13. 

2. O. c. p. 15 f. 
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in their entirety could possibly maintain that there is an oppo- 
sition of view-point between them. In the speech at Athens 
Saint Paul clearly says that in the wise government of the world 
and of the human race the mind of God was to lead to a know- 
ledge of Himself : " And (God) hath made of one all mankind, 
to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, determining appointed 
times, and the limits of their habitations, that they should seek 
God if happily they may feel after him or find him, although 
he be not far from every one of us " (Acts xvii, 26, 27). But 
just as in the Epistle to the Romans the Apostle says : 
Sum yvovre? TOV 9sov, ou% tb$ Geov e'Boijaorav (l, 2l), so also at 
Athens, et apa ye (Acts xvn, 27), the Gentiles did not profess 
what they could and should know. And what do we read in 
the speech at Lystra ? " God in times past suffered all nations 
to walk in their own way. Nevertheless he left not himself 
without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness " 
(Acts xiv, 15, 17). The Gentiles were therefore in no way 
destitute of all means of arriving at a knowledge of the true God. 

But the author assures us that the " matter is set at rest " 
by the opposition which follows between the expressions 
yvovre? TOV Qeov (Rom. I, 21) and oux E^OTS? Geov (Gal. IV, 
8, 9) ; the former must therefore refer to the Jews and the latter 
to the Galatian Gentiles 1 . As to oux e^Sore? 6eo'v of Gal. iv, 
8, it is to be noted that e^ooTe? is a perfect participle denoting 
an existing state, and hence ( ur| siSoTs? means " not posses- 
sing knowledge " z . How this state of ignorance came about, 
whether it was partial or absolute, is not here discussed. The 
ignorance of God the Creator is according to the Epistle to 
the Romans a culpable ignorance ; it obscures the intelligence 
so that the heathen fell into idolatry. Hence not knowing God 
is the cause of their serving them " who by nature are not 
gods ", " and they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man " 
(Gal. iv, 8 ; Rom. i, 23). 

Shears' theory concerning the total ignorance on the part of 
the Gentiles and consequently of the non-imputation of guilt 
in their case on the part of God, is based on Rom. v, 13, and on 



1. o. c. p. 17. 

2. Cf. BURTON, The Epistle to the Galatians, p. 228. 
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his denial of the natural law. In Rom. v, 13 it is said d 
yap vop.ou ScjxapTia T)V ev XOIT^JKO, ajjiaprta Se oux iXXo 
JJ.TI OVTO; vofjiou J . Here again we may remark that while 
this passage maintains that ap.apna (actual sin) was in the 
world before the Mosaic Law came into existence, it does not 
mean that the Gentiles and the Jews, who were then in the 
same state as the former, had no law at all, and that sin, though 
not imputed unto death, was not imputed unto guilt. For the 
Apostle says : " when the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature those things that are of the law ; these not having 
the law (ourot, vop.ov p-i\ e^ovre?) are a law to themselves " 
(Rom. n, 14) 2 . Shears, evidently basing his argument on the 
Pauline usage of 6 v6fxo<; and vopoq, says : " True he speaks 
of Gentiles who did by nature the things of the law, and were 
a law unto themselves, but in the same breath he characterizes 
them as having no law fvo^ov p^ s^ovreq), not merely as 
not having the law " 3 . But against this it must be insisted 
that the Apostle's distinction between 6 vo|/.o? and VOJJLO<; is 
not absolute, and that he frequently uses vopux; not for law 
in general, as the author seems to suppose, but for the Mosaic 
Law which he ordinarily renders by 6 vopoq. The influence 
of the context, the peculiar Pauline usages and constructions, 
and the laws of grammatical sympathy must always be taken 
into account in exegesis. Thus we have noticed above that 
in Rom v, 13 where there is certainly question of the Mosaic 
Law, vdpioq is used without the article (cf. also Rom. n, 17, 27). 
Moreover the Apostle expressly says that the Gentiles show 
written in their hearts TO epyov rod vo'^ou, i. e. the work, the 
course of conduct, belonging to the Mosaic Law (Rom. n, 15) 4 . 



1. O. c. p. 13. 

2. DENNEY, The Theology of the Episile to the Romans, II. The Doctrine 
of Sin, Exp. 1901, p. 178, a propos of Rom. n. 14 says : " The only possible 
explanation of this is that the law must have some other mode of being besides 
that with which the Jew was familiar. It must be written elsewhere as well as 
on the tables of stone or the parchment of the scribes. It must ?peak from 
other shrines as well as from the ark or from the cloud of Sinai. It must, 
in a word, belong to Nature as well'as to history ; it must be universal as well as 
national ". 

3. Ibid., p. 8. 

4. BOVON, Thdologie du Nouveau Testament, vol. II, p. 136, says : " Ce que 
les paiens trouvent en eux, ce n'est pas, dit Paul, le commandemerit abstrait, 
mais bien " 1'ceuvre de la lei " ou la mise en pratique du precepte, 1'application 
qu'il faut en faire aux circonstances de chaque jour ". 
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Hence it is not strange that Shears is obliged to find in 
Saint Paul's writings various inconsistencies " both of ex- 
pression and of thought ", " a wrong application of a clearly 
grasped distinction ", and a drawing of " his lines too sharp- 
ly " 1 , suppositions which rather show that the author himself 
starts out with wrong premisses, and that, in attempting to 
interpret the Apostle's mind according to them, is led to distort 
and explain away the natural meaning of the text and context 2 . 
Moreover, the theory of Shears is in open contradiction to the 
Pauline teaching concerning the universality of the Redemption 
(cf. Rom. in, 23 and in, 25 ; II Cor. v, 19). 

In conclusion we may add that though in Rom. I, 18-32, 
Saint Paul so indignantly stigmatizes the wickedness and un- 
natural deformity of paganism, it is clear from other contexts 
that his condemnation of heathenism did not make 'him shut 
his eyes to the generous and noble side of the Gentile character 3 . 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of 
Gentiles who, being without law, are a law unto themselves 
(n, 14, 15). He plainly admits that the uncircumcision which 
is by nature will put to shame the Jew with all his privileges 
and advantages (n, 26-29). The Apostle did not consider the 
pagan world wholly bad ; he recognized with sympathy its 
scattered and broken lights. But there can be little doubt 
likewise that the moral condition of pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove the Apostle's proposition that the 
heathen fell short of and contradicted their respective standard 
of oucaocniv 1 /). 



1. O. c., pp. 14, 30, 31. 

2. Shears' theory is contrary to that of the majority of Protestant theolo- 
gians ; cf. BOVON, o. c. vol. II, p. 134 ff., FEINE, Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments 3 , p. 256 ff., W.EISS T., Die Schriiten des Neuen Testaments 2 , vol. II, 
p. 227 fi., SANDAY and HEADLAM, The Epistle, to the Romans 5 , pp. 49-50, 
WEISS, B., Biblical Theology (E. T.), vol." T. pp. 351-356. 

3. BOVON, o. c., vol. II, p. 201, writes : " Si Paul fournit deux caracte- 
ristiques si differentes, c'est que 1'opposition ressortait des faits eux-memes : 
melange de bieu et de mal, comme les choses humaines, le paganisme 
atteste & la fois nos bescins imperissables et la triste degradation de notre 
etat naturel ". 
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ART. III. THE CAUSES OF SIN. 

I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSE, THE SIN-PRINCIPLE. 

Saint Paul, as we have seen above, is firmly convinced of 
the universality of sin. But a phenomenon so universal in 
extent and so intense in its force demands a general cause. 
Saint Paul maintains indeed the liberty of man in sin (Rom. 
n, 12-16, xiv, 10 ; II Cor. v, 10), but neither human liberty nor 
any other circumstance of the individual order can account 
for this universal sinfulness. The general cause which in the 
judgment of the Apostle explains the origin of different sinful 
acts is the domination and the indwelling in each and every 
one of us of the power of sin, % fyuapn'a. The sin which mani- 
fests itself in individual acts is a power, a principle which 
confronts man, which the Apostle virtually personifies although 
it does not possess for him objective existence in rerum 
natura. The personification is half poetic, just as in the case 
of the Law, of death, and of the flesh, but its meaning is a 
terrible reality : there is a system of sin to which all are en- 
slaved. This power of sin, YJ apap-ua, Sin, is viewed by Saint 
Paul under two different aspects : in Rom. v, 12, 21, vm, 10, 
vj ajjiap-ua denotes principally original sin by which the descen- 
dants of Adam are infected by their very origin, while in Rom. 
vi, i ; vm, 3 b /] aaaprt'oc is chiefly regarded as a sin-principle, 
concupiscence, by which man is instigated to sin 1 . It is the 



i. In order to bring out more clearly the nature of TJ a'j.ap'ua, we deem 
it useful to quote the definitions given by several Scripture scholars ; 
ZORELL, o. c. p. 32, says : (/)) ajj.aptia est quaedam quasi potentia in omnibus 
singulisque hominibus dominans ; est fere a) i. q. peccatum originals, quo 
Adae posteri per ipsam suam originem infecti sunt, b) saepe vero... peccatum 
originale ita dicitur, ut fere unice consideretur ejus pars materialis, quae etiam 
remisso ceteroquin per justificationem. peccato original! in homine remanet, 
nempe concupiscentia, qua homo ad peccandum instigatur ; so too TOBAC, 
Le probl&me de la justification dans saint Paul, p. 43, says : Ce peche 
qu'Adam a introduit dans le monde, ce n'est pas son acte personnel coupable 
qu'il aurait communique a toute sa posterite ; ce n'est pas 1'acte du peche, ni 
le total des peches individuels considered dans leur unite, ni la somme des 
transgressions qui ne seraient 1'oeuvre du premier homme que par ce qu'il a 
ete le premier pecheur en date et qu'il a donne 1'exemple de la desobeissance. 
C'est quelque chose d'anterieur a ces transgressions positives et de plus special; 
c'est cette puissance meme de peche personnifiee par S. Paul, representee comme 
un roi faisant son entree dans son pays et etablissant sa domination sur ses 
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latter aspect with which we are concerned at present 1 . 

This sin-principle is personified by Saint Paul, and is repre- 
sented as being dead and as coming to life : " Without the 
law sin was dead... but when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died " (Rom vn, 8-10). It is considered as a 
despot to whom the sinner is in servile bondage : the Apostle 
tells the Romans that, though formerly " servants of sin " 
(Rom. vi, 17, 20), now, having died to sin and risen with Christ 
in baptism, we must " serve sin no longer" (Rom. vi, 6), we 
must not allow " sin to reign over our mortal body so as to obey 
the lusts thereof" (Rom. vi, 12), or " yield our members as 
instruments of iniquity unto sin " (Rom. vi, 13), that henceforth 
" sin shall not have dominion over us because we are not under 
law but under grace" (Rom. vi, 14). The Law is the active 
instrument whereby Sin works upon man and becomes fatal 
to him (Rom. v, 20 ; vn, 8, n ; I Cor. xv, 56). Again, Sin is 
regarded as the source of a law by which the sinner is kept 
in servitude : " But I see another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of 
sin, that is in my members " (Rom. vn, 23). The body is sub- 
ject to the dominion of concupiscence and obedient to its com- 
mands (Rom. vi, 6 : TO o-wpia T-/J<; a^apTta?) ; human nature is 
said to be a crap; apxp-uxi; in so far as it is infected with Sin 
(Rom. vni, 3). 

The seat of this sin-principle or concupiscence, to which, 
according to Saint Paul, we are subject as to a law (Rom. vn, 23, 
25 ; vin, 2), and which proves its existence and efficacy by a 
multitude of external acts, is in our members, or in our flesh : 
'" For I know that there dwelleth not in me, that is to say, in 
my flesh, that which is good " (Rom. vn, 18), " but I see another 
law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind, and 
captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my members" 



sujets ; c'est ce tyran peche qui, ainsi qu'il nous est dit ailleurs, a 
etabli son siege dans notre chair et edicte sa loi a nos membres ; 
similarly cf. also LAGRANGE, pitre aux Romains, p. 105, and PRAT o. c., 
vol. I 9 , p. 252, BENZ, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, pp. 11-14. 
i . For the sake of clearness it might be noted that in all those texts where 
there is question of our deliverance from sin by Christ, or where there is ques- 
tion of Christ's immunity from sin, afxaptia is used in a general sense to denote 
both original and actual sin (cf. I Cor. xv, 3, 17 ; II Cor. v, 21* ; Gal. i, 4 ; 
Col. i, 14). In Rom. vn, ya, I3b, ajxaptta = sin in general. 
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(Rom. vn, 23), so that " I myself with the mind serve the law 
of God, but with the flesh the law of sin" (Rom. vn, 25). 
Hence we are led to inquire what is the relation of this sin-prin- 
ciple to the flesh ? Is it a natural one, or is it historical ? In 
order to arrive at accurate notions in this regard we deem it 
useful to study somewhat in detail the concepts of Pauline 
psychology. Strictly speaking, however, Saint Paul did not 
construct a system of psychology. He employs the current 
vocabulary, and makes use of those words which best convey 
his thoughts. Though his psychological ideas and his concep- 
tion of man were fundamentally Biblical, his language enriched 
and modified itself with time and according to the surroundings 
in which he laboured 1 . 



A. The Pauline Conceptions of Sap!; and Swp.a. 

In Greek literature crap!; bears the meaning of " flesh ", but 
is sometimes used by metonymy to denote the whole body. In 
the LXX it translates the Hebrew ~&2, from which it takes 
over certain other derived meanings, while in the New Testa- 
ment further developments of meaning appear. In Rom. xiv, 
21 and I Cor. vm, 13 the word xpea<; is used for flesh, and in 
both cases it applies to the flesh of slaughtered animals eaten 
as food. In the Pauline Epistles <yap is used in a twofold 
sense : in a natural, morally indifferent sense, and, secondly, 
in an ethical sense. 

(i) In its natural sense <rap has a variety of meanings. 
In its most literal and primary application it denotes the soft 
muscular parts of a living animal body, whether of men or 
beasts (I Cor. xv, 39), as distinguished from both the blood 
(I Cor. xv, 50), and the bones (Eph. v, 30). As the chief 
constituent of the body, and as that which gives it visible 
form, o-api frequently indicates the whole body (Gal. iv, 13), 



i. For an exposition of Pauline psychology cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , pp. 486- 

4Q2, ZORELL, O. C. pp. 512-513, 555-556, 466-469, 633-635, 378, DUPERRAY, 

Le Christ dans la vie chretienne d'apres saint Paul 2 , pp. 78-86, BENZ, o. c. 
p. 7 ff., FERRARI, L'uomo irredento in san Paolo, pp. 23-77, BURTON, o. c. 
486-495, LIETZMANN, An die Romer z , p. 77 ff., HOLTZMANN, Lehrbuch der 
neutestamentlichen Theologie 2 , p. 12 ff., KENNEDY, The Theology of the Epistles,. 
P- 35 ff. 
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which it designates not, however, as an organism but with refer- 
ence to its characteristic material substance (II Cor. xii, 7 ; 
Rom. n, 28 ; I Cor. v, 5 ; Gal. n, 20 ; in, 3 ; Eph. n, n ; 
Phil, i, 22). By metonymy it sometimes designates the basis 
or result of natural generation, and is used as a collective term 
equivalent to " kindred " (Rom. xi, 14), or to denote relation- 
ship due to natural origin : thus Saint Paul describes Jesus 
Christ as " born of the seed of David according to the flesh " 
(Rom. i, 3), refers to the Jews as " my kinsmen according 
to the flesh " (Rom. ix, 3), and calls Abraham " our fore- 
father according to the flesh " (Rom. iv, i ; cf. Rom. ix, 8 ; 
I Cor. x, 18 ; Gal. iv, 23, 29 ; Eph. n, u). Frequently <rapi 
is used like a-wp.a to designate the lower part of human nature 
in contrast with the higher part, without any disparagement 
or depreciation of the corporeal element being thereby intend- 
ed : thus " flesh " is contrasted or combined with " spirit " 
(Rom. ii, 28, 29 ; I Cor. v, 5), as " body " is with " soul " or 
" spirit " ; it indicates that man is a unity of matter and spirit, 
of a lower part which links him to an outer world and a higher 
part which brings him into relation with God, both of them 
being essential to the completeness of his personality. Finally, 
<yap is used to denote human nature in general, usually, how- 
ever, with a suggestion of its frailty and weakness apart from 
the morally transforming power of the Spirit. The term as 
thus used includes whatever power and privileges come by 
heredity, but whatever is thus derived is considered as inade- 
quate to enable man to achieve justice. Thus " flesh " 
(Phil, in, 4 ; Rom. in, 20 ; I Cor. i, 29 ; Gal. n, 16) and the 
fuller expression " flesh and blood " (Gal. i, 16 ; Eph. vi, 12) 
have the force of " mortal man ". 

This last acceptation and application of crap!- would naturally 
lead us to consider next the ethical sense of o-apl- in Pauline 
usage. But before doing so we shall briefly consider Saint 
Paul's use of crwpia, " body ". The Apostle's usage of <jw|xa 
is twofold : figurative or mystical, which we find in his doctrine 
concerning the Church (Rom. xii,5; I Cor, xn,i2 fl), and literal, 
which occurs in connexion with his doctrine of man. It is 
with the latter that we are here concerned. When distinguished 
from <rap which applies to the material or substance of the 
living body, crw^a designates the body as an organic whole, 
a union of related parts (I Cor. xii, 12). Sujjia is organized 
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matter, while o-ap; is the body less the idea of organism, but, 
as opposed to xpeas, plus the idea of life. However, Upl- 
and o-w{jia are often used as practically synonymous 1 . 

(2) In addition to the foregoing which, as we have said, 
may be characterized as the natural meaning of " flesh ", 
we find uapi; used by Saint Paul in an ethical or theolog- 
ical sense to denote the seat and instrument of Sin in fallen 
humanity. In this sense crapi- is the material medium in which 
Sin works, and is thus opposed to " mind ", the faculty of 
moral knowledge which accepts the Law of God (Rom. vn, 25), 
and to the " spirit ", the regenerate nature formed in us by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. In a wider sense, o-ap!- 
may be said to designate the whole man as Sin has made him 
(Col. n, 18 ; Gal. v, 19 ; II Cor. I, 12). As compared to the 
supernatural and preternatural gifts which according to the 
designs of God man was to possess, " flesh " denotes fallen man 
in the natural unregenerate state 2 . But although o-ap may 
designate the whole man, it is clear that in the technical sense 
in which he uses the word, Saint Paul places the " flesh " in 
a special relation to the material part of the human composite 
(Rom. vn, 18, 22, 23). The seat of evil, the center of sin, 
is therefore the body itself ; it is the vehicle of original sin, 
and the stimulator to actual sin. 

In precisely the same way Saint Paul employs the adjective 
" carnal " in contrast with the term, " spiritual " (Rom. vn, 
14 ; I Cor. in, i). " Carnal " represents the adjectives 



1. Thus it is difficult to discover a difference of meaning between the 
two terms if one compares such expressions as I Cor. v, 3 and Col. n, 5 
(aircbv Ttjj at6|x<ru Trapwv 8k TU> 7rveu|jiaTt; T^ aapxl &Tceifj.i, dcXXa Tt> TTVEu^aTt 
auv u;j.tv et;j.t), I Cor. vii, 34 and IT Cor. vn, i (a.(ia. xal T<> jciijum xal Ttji 
TTvsufjLy.Ti; xa6apiau>,u.V laircouc aico TCavtcx; |j.o)>ua(j.ou aapxo; xal 7rvui;.ato<;)> 
II Cor iv.io and TV, II {'.vx xal T) ^(OTJ -uou 'Irjaou iv Ttji aou^iairi ^p.c5v (pavspwOfi ; 
i'va xal fj C^'H T:OU 'Itjcrou (pavepwO'/i sv T^ OVYJTT, aapxl 7)|/wv) and Eph. v, 28 
and v, 29 (cl><; -cot lauTtov awa'/Ta ; ouSel<; yap THOTE TTJV eau-cou uapxa |jitaav). 

Hence the distinction between " flesh " and " body " as established by 
such authors as PEAKE, The Quintessence of Panlinism, pp. 8, n, MORGAN, 
The Religion and Theology ot Paul, p. 17, and repeated by MACKINTOSH, 
Historic Theories of the Atonement, p. 232, according to which the flesh is 
irremediably and inherently sinful while the body alone is capable of redemp- 
tion, has no basis in Saint Paul; besides, the Apostle speaks indifferently of 
a awjjia TTJC; a^.apTtac; (Kom. vi, 6) and a aapij af/.apti'a<; (Rom. vin, 3). 

2, In regard to such questions as to how far we are fallen creatures, how 
far and in what sense fallen human nature is corrupt, and for a clear distinction 
between nature and grace, cf. BAINVEL, Nature et surnaturel 5 , pp. 1-30. 
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and o-apx'.xcx; which according to their strict meaning correspond 
to the Latin carneus and carnalis, ad to the English " fleshy " 
and " fleshly ". Sapxivd?, as the more literal and grosser 
term, properly describes that which is composed of flesh. 
Sapxixoq has an abstract and ethical application, and denotes 
the " fleshly ", or what pertains to the flesh. The Apostle 
at times purposely employs o-apxtvo? as the stronger expression 
in order to indicate more emphatically the preponderance 
of the unspiritual element (I Cor. in, i), which serves as the 
instrument of sin (Rom. vn, 14). " Carnal " therefore 
denotes the sinful element which enters man's nature through 
the ordinary course of physical generation, whereas " spir- 
itual " designates that element which is given from above ; 
so that the Apostle's contrast of " carnal " and " spiritual " 
(Rom. viu, 5) is equivalent to the contrast he elsewhere makes 
of " natural " and " spiritual " (I Cor. n, 14) But these 
ideas will become still clearer when we come to study another 
group of conceptions in the Pauline psychology. 

B. The Pauline Conceptions of Hvsu^a, VPV^/i, and Nou<;. 



(i) Sap!-, " flesh ", as influenced by Sin stands in sharp 
contrast to TrveUjUa, " spirit ". Psychologically, Tcveup.a (n-1")) 
occurs in the Pauline Epistles in a sense not to be es- 
sentially distinguished from fy\jyj\ to designate the principle 
of thought (I Cor. n, n, vn, 34 ; I Thess. v, 23 ; II Cor. n, 13 ; 
vn, 13). But in the Apostle's theology TrveDjo-a receives a 
specific religious meaning that must be carefully distinguished 
from the psychological one. Saint Paul recognizes an opposi- 
tion between the flesh and the spirit which is more than the 
natural contrast between the spirit and the body (Rom. vin, 
i, 13). Just as crapi primarily denotes the material part of 
the human composite as influenced by Sin and, in conse- 
quence, as the fruitful source of actual sin, so " spirit ", on 
the other hand, denotes the human uveup.a as energized, 
impregnated, and endowed with the Holy Spirit, to Whom 
united it becomes the principle of supernatural acts. Whereas 
in the Old Testament the Spirit of God is the Creator, Conserver 
of all things, the Agent of miracles and of prophetic inspiration 
in the New Testament His sphere widens, and He becomes 
the Vivifier, Regenerator, and Sanctifier. His presence in us 
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is more than an interior renewal, it is a metamorphosis, a new 
creation, the production of a divine nature endowed with new 
properties (cf. II Cor. v, 17 : ei' TI? ev Xpi<7T^> xouv/i XTIOTK; ; 
Gal. VI, 15 : xcuv/i XT(<TI.<; ; Eph. II, 15 ; iv, 24 : xatvo? av6pco~o<;). 
All that elevates us above our carnal nature, all that 
places us in a divine atmosphere, all that transforms us 
into spiritual beings, receives from Saint Paul the general name 
of " spirit ". Hence, just as crap designates also the whole 
man as Sin has made him, so too Tcveujjia denotes the whole 
man as the Spirit has renewed him. 

(2) Psychologically considered, itveGjjia does not differ es- 
sentially from the next term we are to consider, namely, 
" soul ", ^uyji. l Fuy;r) (a>B3) properly signifies a " vital 
breath ", but by extension denotes life itself. Saint Paul 
uses <|;U%TI * n severa l senses : to denote, as opposed to WTI, 
the subject in the distinctness of his existence as an individual 
(Rom. n, 3 ; xin, i ; I Cor. xv, 45), to designate the soul itself 
as distinct from the body (II Cor. I, 23) or as the principle 
of sensitive life (Thess. v, 23, where ir/eupia and ^u^r, are 
only modally differentiated). Wit-^f, is often associated with 
7rveCijj.a, but usually in such a way as to show that there is no 
intention of distinguishing between the two so as to imply 
that man is possessed, as Bovon l maintains, of a tripartite 
nature, body, soul, and spirit. Hveufjia is employed to denote 
spiritual and intellectual life, fywyj\ organic and sensitive life, 
though both proceed from the same substance. Furthermore, 
the derived adjective 6u^txo? and 7cveup.aTi.xoi; point not to 
any psychological distinction in the elements of human nature, 
but to a theological distinction between stages of religious 
experience. The Apostle had so keen a sense of the difference 
between the unregenerate and the regenerate condition, and 
of man's fallen state as affecting his whole nature, that he found 
it necessary to express the contrast in a way which would 
make it plain that, though the flesh primarily, the soul also, 
indirectly, was subject to the dominion of Sin. For in virtue 
of the intimate union of the human composite, of which the 
sacred writers had so lively a conviction, there is hardly any 
action of the body which has not its reaction on the soul. 
For this reason Saint Paul makes an antithesis between " soul " 



i. O. c., vol.. II, p. 139. 
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and " spirit ", and opposes the " spiritual ", 7iveupi.aTi.x6q, 
to the " soulish ", pu-/txd<; (I Cor. n, 14 ; cf. also xv, 44-46, 
where, however, the pejorative sense of tjju^uo? is less ac- 
centuated and where rather a gradation is intended). The 
" soulish " man is merely the natural man, the " spiritual " 
man is one who is under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
This distinction of ^ U 5(^ an( ^ 7tve "f JLa developes further the 
tendencies already noticeable in the later Old Testament 
usage of Btej and n-l"i. 

(3) Between the irvsup-a which is the principle of the super- 
natural Christian life and the crap, the lower and sinful prin- 
ciple in man's nature, stands vou?, the faculty of reflective 
consciousness and the organ of moral thinking and knowing. 
To illustrate and to enable us to appreciate the distinctive 
meaning which Saint Paul attaches to " mind ", vouq, it is 
important to study it in the two contrasts in which he sets it, 
in the one case with <rap and in the other with itveiip.a. In 
Rom. vn, 23, 25 he contrasts the mind with the flesh, and the 
law of his mind, which is the law of God, with the law in his 
members, which is the law of sin ; here plainly voCiq is the 
organ of moral knowledge by which he recognizes the will 
of God as his own. In I Cor. xiv, 14, 15, 19, where voG<; is 
contrasted with TCVEUJJKX, the antithesis is between man's natu- 
ral faculty of conscious, reflexive knowledge, i. e. the under- 
standing, and that higher principle of the Christian life which 
is divinely bestowed. The voO? can be either dragged down 
by the flesh or elevated by the spirit ; just as when perverted 
and enthralled by the flesh it becomes a " fleshly mind " 
(Col. n, 18), a reprobate mind (Rom. i, 28), or a corrupt mind 
(I Tim. vi, 5 ; II Tim. in, 18), so also it can be informed and 
renewed by the spirit until it becomes " a mind of the spirit " 
(Rom. xn, 2 ; Eph. iv, 23). 

In their natural sense we have found crape- to denote pri- 
marily animated matter, while a-w^a, which is psychologically 
synonymous with o-aplj, bears the idea of organism, of 
organized matter. In its ethical sense, however, o-apJ- 
designates flesh as the material medium and vehicle of Sin, 
and, more generally, the entire man as influenced by Sin. 
Furthermore, we have seen that uveupia and fyuyT\ both de- 
signate, as the result of a similar and parallel evolution, the 
principle of life and thought. But in their doctrinal sense 
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itveu|jLa comes to designate in the Epistles of Saint Paul the 
principle of the regenerate life, while the derivate adjective 
of <p u 'X^> ^uyuo?, designates the natural man guided by his 
natural instincts. Between nveujjia and o-ap!- stands voOq, 
subject alike to the elevating influence of the former, and the 
degrading effects of the latter. 

C. The Flesh and the Sin-Principle. 

Having described the various concepts of the Pauline psychol- 
ogy, we are now in a better position to understand the Apostle's 
description of the natural man under the dominion of Sin. 
According to Saint Paul, Sin, an alien power, uses the flesh 
as its vehicle and through its lusts and concupiscences is 
always actively operative. In fact, the flesh is a " flesh of 
sin " (ordtpi ap.apna;, Rom. VIII, 3), whence proceed all evil 
works. The body too is a " body of sin " (<rw ( u.a TYJ? otfxapTias , 
Rom. vi, 6), in which mortal body Sin is reigning (Rom. vi, 12). 
The flesh has its lusts and concupiscences (e7tt.9up.tia o-apxoq, 
Gal. v, 16, 17, 24 ; Rom. xin, 14) ; " the wisdom of the flesh ", 
(TO cppov7)p.a TTJ<; s-apxoc), leads to death (Rom. vin, 6, 7) ; 
we conversed in times past in the desires of the flesh, ful- 
filling the will of the flesh (T<X 6eX->ijjiaTa TTJ<; crapxos, Eph. II, 3). 
For " they that are according to the flesh, mind the things 
that are of the flesh " (Rom. vm, 5), and " when we were 
in the flesh, the passions of sin (ra TtaOv^aTa TWV ap.aprtwv) 
which were by the law did work in our members to bring forth 
fruit unto death " (Rom. vn, 5) 1 . 

In Gal. v, 19-23 the Apostle enumerates the works of the flesh 
(TOC e'pya TTJ? arapxo<;), and sets them in contrast with the fruit 
of the Spirit (6 xap-jcoq TOU Tcveup.aro<;). Among the former are 
found not only sensuous sins, such as unchastity and drunken- 
ness, but such also which pertain rather to the intellectual 
order, as et-'StoXoAarpeta, <pap[xaxeia, e'-^Opca, ep'.<;, r,Xo<;, OUJJLOI, 
eptOeiTat., St^oaraa-wa, aipec-et?, cpQovot.. Similarly in Rom. xili, 
13, 14, the avoidance of making provision for the flesh 
(TTJS o-apxo? Tcpovota) includes the renunciation not only of 



i. Cf. KENNEDY, o. c., p. 33 fi., TERRY, Biblical Dogmatics, p. 114 ff., 
MACKINTOSH, art. The Roots of St. Paul's Doctrine of Sin, Exp. 1913, 8 Ser., 
P- 452 5. 
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chambering and wantonness but also of jealousy and strife 
(epu;, /iXo<;). In addressing the Corinthians the Apostle des- 
ignates them as " carnal " (o-apxtxoQ, because there is among 
them jealousy and strife (I Cor. in, 3). Moreover, in II Cor. i, 
12 he speaks of a o-txpta aapxwr), i. e., a worldly and selfish 
policy as opposed to the holiness and sincerity of God, and 
in Col. n, 18 of " a sense of the flesh " (UKO TOU vooq T/K 
<rapxo<; auTwv) . The Apostle nowhere explains how and in what 
sense and manner these sins are caused by the flesh. It is 
probable that he regarded them not as immediate acts of the 
inferior carnal man, but rather as deeds of the natural man 
influenced by Sin 1 . Furthermore, Saint Paul establishes 
a close relation between a selfish, egoistic life, and life accord- 
ing to the flesh. The flesh is the necessary intermediary in all 
of man's relations with the sensible world, and by it one enters 
into contact with inferior, earthly things. But the pursuit of 
these diverts man from seeking higher things, and hence in- 
stead of living for God he lives for himself, and from this 
egoism arise the sins enumerated above (cf. Gal. v, 13, 14 ; 
I Cor. xiii, 5 ; Rom. vm, 4, 9, 12 ; xiv, 7 ; II Cor. v, 15) z . 
The relation which the Apostle establishes between the flesh and 
sin is, as we noted above, a very close one (Rom. vii, 18, 23, 25), 
The Apostle says that he is " carnal, sold under sin " (Rom. vn, 
14, eyw Be arapxtvo? e ( '|JU, Tie-rep a jj.evo<; UTCO Tf\v ^jjiapruv). Man 
is not only driven by the concupiscences of his flesh to 
accomplish all kinds of evil acts but he is, as it were, enslaved 
to Sin. One is therefore naturally led to inquire, what relation 
did the Apostle conceive as existing between the flesh and sin ? 
According to the view maintained by Peake and repeated by 
Mackintosh, the " flesh " in the Pauline Epistles is represented 
as essentially sinful. Says the former : " The flesh is evil 
through and through. It is so irretrievably the slave and 
instrument of sin, it is entrenched in such abiding hostility 
to God and His will, that no redemption or even improvement 
of it is possible " 3 ; so too Mackintosh : " according to Saint 
Paul human flesh as such is inherently sinful, and the fall 
of Adam is not the origin but the first manifestation of the evil 



1. Cf. LAGRANGK, jpttre aux Galates, p. 149. 

2. Cf. JUNCKER, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, p. 49. 

3. O. c., pp. 8, 11. 
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principle of humanity ' ' l . But if this theory be true how could 
the Apostle exhort his readers to cleanse themselves " from 
all defilement of the fJesh (duo rcy.vcoq [jioXuap-ou <japxo<;, 
II Cor. vii, i) ? If the body is irremediably impure, how can it 
be " for the Lord " (I Cor. vi, 13), how can it be the temple 
of the Holy Ghost (I Cor. vi, 19), how can it be an " instrument 
of justice unto God " (Rom. vi, 13), and be offered " a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God " (Rom. xn, i). Saint Paul 
in these passages certainly does not consider awpia as merely 
a formal element, as a pure form, but as the carnal organism. 
Again, if Saint Paul considered the principle of sin as neces- 
sarily lying in man's corporeal nature, how could he speak of 
the sinlessness (II Cor. v, 21) of One born of a woman (Gal. iv,/j.) ? 
To say that the matter of the body is the very principle 
of sin, and then to say as the Apostle does in Rom. vm, n : 
" and if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies, because of his spirit 
that dwelleth in you ", would be flat self-contradiction. In- 
deed, how could the Apostle have given so high and constant 
a place in his doctrine of the future life to the hope of Resur- 
rection, if he had conceived of the body as the fons and origo 
of evil in man. He would rather have been driven to long for 
its utter dissolution, and to center his hope for the eternal 
future in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the soul ; 
Redemption itself ought to culminate in man's deliverance 
from the body 2 . 

Other theologians as Holtzmann 3 and Morgan while they 
do not establish an absolute identity between sin and the flesh, 
maintain nevertheless that there is a necessary connection be- 
tween the two. Thus Morgan writes : " The tyranny of the 
flesh is the all-determining fact... the soul is bound to evil 



i. O. c., p. 232. 

2. The theory of the inherent sinfulness of the flesh is rejected to-day 
by the majority of Protestant theologians ; thus e. g. DENNEY. The Christian 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 198, writes : " Our whole nature is involved in 
sin. but not indistinguishably and irretrievably involved, and we disown the 
sin and protest against it even when we feel ourselves most hopelessly its 
slaves " ; cf. also, BERNARD, art. Sin, HDB, vol. IV. p. 535, GARVIE, o. c., 
p. 141, JUNCKER, o. c., p. 42 ff., CLEMEN, Die Lehre von der Sunde, p. 61 if. 

3. O. c., p. 24 : " Im physischen Fleischsein liecjt der ausreichende und 
unvermeidlich wirksame Grand seines moralischen Fleischseins ", 
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it can never of itself break... the natural man is carnal... his 
bondage is absolute... only by a divine act of redemption 
can the soul be delivered ; and it is the proper subject of the 
redeeming process... the flesh is not redeemed but destroyed... 
Paul leaves no place for the freedom of the will " 1 . This 
theory is disproved by the arguments which we have already 
adduced above. Besides, if this connection were so necessary, 
how could even the Christian himself as long as he lives in the 
flesh triumph over sin ? Sin would necessarily flow from the 
flesh in spite of the action of the irveuua. Notwithstanding 
the fatal domination of sin over man, Saint Paul preserves 
human liberty and responsibility ; sin is man's voluntary 
and guilty act, and the responsibility belongs to him who 
commits it. The Apostle's most extended portrayal of the 
development of sin in history is found in his arraignment 
of the Gentile and Jewish worlds in Rom. I and n, and through- 
out this passage the guilt of sin is charged to the evil choices 
of men. The Gentiles wilfully sinned against the light which 
God had given them, and hence can plead no palliation or 
excuse (i, 18, 20). The action of God in plunging them into 
deeper depths of sin (i, 24, 26) was but the infliction of the 
judicial consequences of their action. It was because they 
refused to have God in their knowledge that God gave them up 
to a reprobate mind (i, 28). And the same charge of guilt 
for evil choices and inexcusable deeds is imputed to the Jews. 
The Apostle accuses the Jews of practising the same things 
as the Gentiles (n, 2, 3), of contempt for God's goodness, of 
hardness and impenitence of heart, of such crimes as theft, 
robbery of temples, adultery, and blasphemy (n, 4, 5, 21, 24), 
sins of choice for which they cannot escape the just judgment 
of God (n, 6). Saint Paul is therefore convinced that Sin 
does not exercise this domination over man until after having 
previously seduced him (Rom. vn, n), and overcome the 
resistance of his " interior man " (Rom. vn, 19, 22). 

Other theologians, arguing from the fact that Saint Paul 
includes under works of the flesh sins not only of the sensual 
but also of the intellectual order, that in his Epistles " you are 
men " and " you are carnal " are sometimes synonymous, and 
that " flesh " often designates animated matter, maintain that 



i. O. c., pp. 17, 19. 
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Saint Paul, when employing sap!- in the ethical sense, wishes 
simply to denote man in so far as he is a creature opposed to God 
and that he makes complete abstraction of all connections 
between sin and the material part of man. If sin is. therefore 
dwelling in the flesh this means nothing more than that man 
because of his native imperfection has the occasion and power 
to oppose his will to God. According to Garvie " flesh is 
a compendious term for the nature of man as a creature " 1 , 
and according to B. Weiss, " If, now, according to the Pauline 
view, sin dwells in the cnxp, this can only mean that the 
idiosyncrasy of the human nature, which is the consequence 
of man's natural basis, has become, and becomes an occasion 
to him to asseit this individuality of his in opposition to the 
divine will, and so to determine himself in a manner contrary 
to God. This has happened first of all in the transgression 
of Adam " 2 . A similar view is upheld by Wendt 3 . This 
theory s however, is wholly unacceptable. For, according to 
these theologians, Adam would have been as carnal as his 
descendants ; furthermore, the angels too would be carnal like 
men, and neither could ever cease to be carnal because they are 
both essentially created beings. Besides, this theory attributes 
to Saint Paul a confusion between moral and metaphysical 
evil, between the privation of a good, which in the designs of 
God rational nature was to possess, and the absence of a perfec- 
tion resulting from the essential limitation of all finite beings. 

The flesh therefore is neither evil in itself nor essentially, 
sinful, since it is capable of being purified, sanctified, and glo- 
rified ; it is morally indifferent. Nevertheless, it is the source 
of sensual lusts and egoistic concupiscences which place it 
in constant antagonism to the essential good of rational nature ; 
these appetites are not yet sin, but the man who allows himself 
to be led and dominated by them becomes a sinner. In this 
conflict the mind left to itself is overcome and becomes carnal, 
unless it has the assistance of the 7cveup.a. 

At this point it might be asked : is this sin-principle, this 
concupiscence which dwells in the flesh and which exteriorizes 
itself by countless sinful acts, something natural to man or 
something historically introduced into the human race ? 

1. O. c., pp. 141-142. 

2. Biblical Theology of the New Testament (E. T.), p. 344. 

3. System der christliche Lehre z , pp. 254-255. 
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Ritschl * in treating of Rom. vn, 7, u, claims that Saint Paul 
considered this sundiger Hang as something acquired. Certain 
others as Pfleiderer z , Juncker 3 , and Dibelius 4 , go to the 
other extreme and see in /) ctpapTia a personal spiritual 
being, a demon. Consistently with his evolutionist principles, 
Woods regards our slavery to : r\ apiap-na as a state of sin in 
which all men are included by reason of their birth into the 
specific limitations of a flesh nature ; this condition is a " state 
of miss, failure, non-attainment " 5 ; sin in this sense is the 
connotation of limitation, which is but a synonym for human 
nature at the " pole of the Old Man ", and positively inevitable 
to the evolving race ; " Sin " says the author 6 , " according 
to the sense of St. Paul in such passages as Romans vi, 10, n ; 
vi, 2 ; viii, 2 ; in, 23 ; is the limitation laid upon the individual 
spirit which makes him for the time being a little lower than 
Divine. In this sense there is no opprobrium in the term ; 
a sinner may be well on the road to the mark, but the fact that 
he has not yet attained it keeps him a sinner still ". We shall 
again return, later on, to these vagaries and aberrations of 
the so-called " New Theology ". Suffice it to note here that 
we have already indicated the answer to this question above : 
this concupiscence or sin-principle, which dwells in the flesh 
and stimulates and instigates man to commit actual sin, is 
only an aspect under which the Apostle views that power of 
sin, TI 6cfji-/pTMc, historically introduced into humanity by the 
transgression of Adam. It is to a consideration of this latter 
question that we now turn. 



1. O. c., vol. ITI *, pp. 330-331 : " Denn der siindige Hang, welchen er 
in sicti als vorhanden entdeckt hat, inderu das Verbot ihn zu ersten bewuszten 
Thatsiinde gereizt hat (Rom. VIT, 7, n), wird von ihn selbst nicht als an- 
geerbt bezeichnet, und kann mit Fug und Recht als etwas Erworbenes ver- 
standen werden " ; cf. also vol. II *, p. 242. 

2. Das Urchristentum z , vol. I, p. 197, Sin = " ein damonisch.es Geist- 
weseu ". 

3. O. c., p. 98, Sin " eine selbstlebendige Macht und ein personliches 
Wesen ". 

4. Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, p. 122 : " Die Siinde wird also 
im Rm. vi und vu als personliche Macht vorgestellt. ... Die Siinde hat 
ihren Sitz im Menschen ; eine Analogic bietet de " Besessenheit ", wie sie 
z. B. in dem Evangelien geschildert wird. So werden wir die Siinde bezeichnen 
konnen als einen Damon, der in den Menschen hineinlahrt ". Cf. also GARVIE, 
art. Sin, DAC, vol. II, p. 498 ff. 

5. Gospel of Rightness, p. 98. 

6. O. c., p. 101. 
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II. THE HISTORICAL CAUSE OF SIN : THE TRANSGRESSION 

OF ADAM. 

Saint Paul testifies that sin entered our race in and through 
the disobedience of Adam (Rom. v, 12, 18, 19) 1 . In the paral- 
lelism of Rom. v, 12-21, the Apostle is seeking to show the 
excellence of grace and the transcendent blessedness of man's 
life in Christ by the analogies which they present with his fall 
and death in Adam, the historic head of the race. The cor- 
respondence of the fall to the Redemptive work of Jesus Christ 
in respect to the influence of each was such that he needs 
must develop it in its fulness of meaning, and thus exalt 
Christ as the revelation of God's wisdom, power, and love. 
It is to be remarked that it is not the primary purpose of the 
Apostle in Rom. v, 12, 19 to discuss the origin and entrance 
of sin into the human race, a fact, which he presupposes as 
known to his readers ; this, however, does not depreciate 
his testimony, which, because it is incidental and not studied, 
is all the more convincing and trustworthy. The main point 
emphasized by the Apostle in this section is the unity of authors: 
one is the author of justice and life as one is the author of sin 
and death. 

The intimate connection which exists in the Pauline 
Epistles between original sin and the Redemption, between 
the primitive economy and its restoration by the soteriolog- 
ical work of Christ, cannot be over-emphasized. Many 
modern Protestant theologians as Ritschl 2 , Denney 3 , Peake 4 , 

1. We do not deem it necessary to repeat here the Jewish views of the 
Fall and of original sin. For this question the reader may consult, LAGRANGK, 
fipttre aux Remains, pp. 113-118, SANDAY and HJEADLAM, The Epistle to 
the Romans 6 , pp. 136-138, THACKERAY, The Relation of Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, pp. 29-57. 

2. O. c., vol. Ill 4 , p. 358 : " Derm aucb nur durch die Summirung aller 
Erfahrungen erreichen wir die Ueberzeugung von dem allgemeinen Walten 
der Siinde. Damit darf sich auch die Theologie zufrieden geben ". 

3. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 216, maintains that the need 
of redemption and reconciliation is created independently of " any questions 
about Adam and his fall ; that moral evil is present in the race, that it is 
diffused through all its members, that there is a divine reaction against it, 
ceaseless and uncompromising, are facts independent of our knowledge and 
ignorance of the first man ". 

4. O. c., p. 24, says that Saint Paul does not think of man's moral nature 
as damaged by the act of Adam, nor docs he suppose that the moral status 
of humanity is fixed by what was nothing more than the act of an irresponsible 
individual. 
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Shears 1 , Forsyth z , and Garvie 3 , who do not distinguish the 
supernatural from the natural order, maintain that the Atone- 
ment is independent of the doctrine of original sin, and that the 
whole reality of sin and of the Redemption is to be sought in 
" religious experience " and in the individual conscience. But no 
such theory can be harmonized with the teaching of Saint Paul : 
just as Adam by his transgression introduced into humanity sin 
and, what in Scriptural use is a compendious term for all the 
penalties and consequences of sin/namely, death, a state of things 
which therefore did not exist before his fall, so also Jesus Christ 
procured for all men justice and life. In particular, the work 
of Christ is called a xa-raXXayn, a reconciliation (Rom. v, n ; 
II Cor. v, 18, 19 ; Col. I, 20), an aTuoAikpwc-u, a redemption 
from servitude to sin unto the pristine liberty (Rom. in, 24 ; 
I Cor. i, 30 ; Eph. I, 7), a xatvr, xTiari?, a new creation and 
renovation (II Cor. v, 17, iv, 16 ; Eph. IV, 23), a TcaXtvyevecria, 
a regeneration (Tit. in, 5), an uioGsTia, a restoration to sonship 
(Gal. iv, 5), and an ava>ce<paAauo<n<;, a recapitulation by which 
all things are restored to their primitive harmony (Eph. I, 10). 
This new condition which we owe to Christ is one of grace and 
sonship whereby we become the children of God and heirs of 
heaven. But this new state is not only an elevation but also 
a restoration, not only peace but also a renewal of the first 



1. O. c., p. 8, leaves out Adam's sin as " ari obviously unessential part 
of the scheme ", and then tries to harmonize Saint Paul's teaching with that 
of modern evolution, 

2. The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, p. 63. We shall again 
return to the above views when we come to discuss the psychological theory 
of the origin of sin. 

3. O. c., p. 144, says : " The Gospel of Paul does not rest on his view of 
the origin of sin but on his own knowledge of man's double need of deliver- 
ance from the guilt and the power of .sin ". The author maintains that Saint 
Paul's explanation of the origin of sin is not an interpretation of " universal 
and permanent realities " (p. 144), and concludes : " let us frankly admit 
that his view of the origin of sin leaves the problem for us unsolved " (p. 146). 
Yet strange to sav he later continues : " Paul represents Adam's sin as the 
source of the sin of the human race. Without expressly stating it, he assumes 
the doctrine of original sin in the sense of an inherited tendency to sin, for 
he does undoubtedly affirm here that both the sin and the death of mankind 
result from Adam's transgression " (p. 148). And finally in answer to the 
question whether modern science has disproved Saint Paul's doctrine, the 
author answers : " Our modern knowledge does not disprove Paul's view " 
(p. 149). Does then the author, who always desires to improve on the Apostle's 
teaching, finish by becoming convinced that Saint Paul interpreted more 
of " universal and permanent realities " than seemed evident to him at first ? 
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alliance, a reconciliation. Hence the work whereby Jesus 
Christ procured these privileges for us loses its essential raison 
d'etre if its basis, the doctrine of Adam's transgression, is 
removed from the Pauline Epistles. 

A. The Pauline Doctrine of Original Sin in Rom. v, 12-19. 

In a general way it may be said that the doctrine of original 
sin runs throughout the theology of Saint Paul. This is evident, 
as we have seen, from the Apostle's teaching concerning the 
" flesh ", the " soulish " and " carnal " man, the " old man ", 
from all those texts where he describes the conflict of the un- 
regenerate man under the dominion of Sin, from all those 
passages where he says that we are born children of wrath, 
slaves and not heirs, and from his doctrine concerning baptism 
and regeneration in Jesus Christ. But these passages while 
they imply and suppose original sin, do not clearly indicate 
the doctrine. It is therefore to the clear affirmation of Rom. v, 
12, 21 ; that we now turn. We shall prove against such authors 
as Weinel 1 , and Hitchcock 2 , that in this passage the Apostle 
teaches the doctrine of original sin, i. e. that by virtue of the 
solidarity which existed between Adam, the caput et fons 
naturae, and his descendants, we all sinned in Adam when 
he sinned 3 . In our proof we shall show, first, that in Rom. v, 
12 : Ata TO'JTO c!o<T7rep Si' evo<; avGpwirou ^ ajjiapTia s 1 !; TOV 



i. fiiblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments 3 , pp. 273-274 : " In Rom. v, 
12, steht nichts von einer Erbsiinde... in Rom. v, 16 und 18, steht vielleicht 
erne Erbschuidlehre... notwendig 1st sie nicht ". 

?.. O. c., p. ii. " The doctrine of the Fall of Man, which played so great 
a part in theology is not found in the Scriptures of the New Testament ". 
Diametrically opposed to the above views is that of RASHDALL, The Idea 
of Atonement, who says, pp. 86, 87, " Innumerable attempts have been made 
to get rid of the conceptions of original sin... from St. Paul's teaching. I 
cannot but think that they all fail.... There is no reason for attempting 
to explain away the prima facie meaning of St. Paul ". 

3. For the Pauline doctrine concerning original sin cf . BILLOT, De personali 
et oriqinali peccato 5 , p. 152 ff., PALMIERI, Tractaius de peccato original!, 
p. 15 ff., LEPICIER, Tractatus de paccaio originali, p. 15 ff., PRAT, o. c., vol. P, 
pp. 253-263, II", pp. 66-69, LEMONNYER, Jzp-ltres de saint Paul, vol. I, pp. 283- 
285, LE BACHET.ET, art. Peche originel, DApFC, coll. 1735-1755, fasc. xvn, 
HARENT, art. Original Sin, CE. vol. XI, pp. 312-315 : as to such questions 
as how could Adam sin, cf. DUBOIS, art. A propos du pecM d'Adam, RCF, 
July 1909, pp. 102-104, or, how far our present evil tendencies are a proof 
of original sin, cf. RIVIERE, art. Le pechf. originel, RCF, May 1914, pp. 471-473. 
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efc9JA9ev xat, cka T/JS Scfxaptriaq 6 Oavaro?, xat, OUTOX; 
avOptOTtouq 6 QavaToq 8t,7)X9HV, ecp' (p 7ravT<; f^apTOv 1 , 
there is no question of actual personal sin ; secondly, that 
there is no question of a sin which men inherited in the 
sense that all imitated the transgression of Adam, and thirdly 
that original sin, of which alone there is question in Rom. v, 
12-19, has the character of sin really and properly so called, 
(i) According to certain theologians such as Fricke 2 , and 
Feine 3 , death in Rom. v, 12 is not the effect of original sin 
but of actual personal sins. For when elsewhere the Apostle 
says that the Gentiles " who having known the justice of God, 
did not understand that they who do such things are worthy 
of death " (Rom. I, 32), and again that " whosoever have sinned 
without the law shall perish without the law " (Rom. n, 12), 
is he not, they urge, always speaking of actual sins of which 
death is the penalty ? Is it not again of actual sins that the 
Apostles speaks in Rom. in, 23 : " All have sinned (rcavTeq 
yap 7}{j(.apTov) and do need the glory of God " ? and in the 
parallel assertion in Rom. V, 12, eCq uavraq av6pa>7tou<; b GavaTO? 
SLTJlQev dcp' 9 Tcav7e<; ^p-apTov, has not the aorist the same sense 
as in Rom. in, 23, namely, to commit a sin, to violate the 
law of God ? And does not Saint Paul clearly state that 



1. In v, 12 the apodosis to the sentence beginning with wcrTrep is not 
completed. Saint Paul loses .sight of his originally intended parallel (cf. 
I Tim. i, 3) while proving that in Adam itavt<; ^jj-aptov, in vv, 13-14. The 
clause, oc sort TUTTCK; TOU [xs'XXovTO?, is a first substitute for the true apodosis 
which would have run thus : OUTW <5i' evo? avOpo&Ttoo (Xpwrtou) Socouoauvr) y.al Side 
T-ijc Sixatoffuvrfc T) U>Y) x. T. X. ; this is more nearly reached in v. 18. It is also 
to be noted that many scholars translate the expression, scp' $, not " in quo ", 
since this would have been ev $, but as em TouTtp OTI, i. e. " in this that ", 
" on the ground that ", " because " ; cf. CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanes, 
p. 283, LAGRANGE, IzpUre aux Remains, p. 106, RESCH, Praelectiones 
dogmaticae, vol. Ill, p. 121, TOUSSAINT, Epitres de saint Paul, vol. II, 
p. 171 ; MOXJLTON, A Grammar of New Testament Greek 3 , p. 107, translates 
<p' & by " in view of the fact that ", BLASS-DEBRUNNER, Grammatik des 
neutestamentliches Griechisch & , p. 135, by " darum dasz ", " weil ", and 
ROBERTSON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 604, b}-' eirl TOUT^ OTI. 
BILLOT, o. c., p. 152 ff., following Bossuet maintains that the Vulgate 
reading " in quo " is to be retained. Which reading we adopt is, as PESCH, 
o. c., p. 121 remarks, indifferent to our argument ; in fact, a Protestant theo- 
logian, BRUCE, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 130, says : " The render- 
ing of the Vulgate, in quo omnes peccaverunt, is grammatically wrong... yet 
essentially right ". 

2. De mente dogmatica loci paulini ad Rom. 5, 12 sq., p. 18. 

3. Theologie des neuen Testaments*, p. 260. 
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he himself became subject to death only when Sin seduced him 
to a consciously sinful act (Rom. vn, 9, 12) ? Hence, accord- 
ing to the above theologians, a sentence of death struck Adam 
because of his transgression. But this death was not to remain 
an isolated fact, but the same sentence was to extend itself 
to all humanity and for all times because all would sin after 
the manner of Adam i. e., by committing personal guilty acts. 
Accordingly, Saint Paul represents death as a sentence of 
condemnation suspended over the whole of humanity because 
of the transgression of Adam, and reaching all men by means 
of their actual sins. 

According to others as Goguel 1 and Clemen 2 , Adam is the 
cause of our death because he is the cause of our sins. If all 
die it is because of their actual and personal sins which in turn 
are due to the fact that we have inherited from Adam a flesh 
subject to sin. On account of the transgression of Adam, 
the sin-principle or concupiscence has entered into the world, 
propagates itself by natural generation, gains control over men 
from their, birth and continually instigates them to sinful acts, 
According to this theory, then, Adam can be called the cause 
of our death because he is the cause of our sins, but unlike the 
former theory, it does not represent this death as a sentence 
of condamnation suspended over the race because of the 
prevarication of Adam and attaining all men through their 
personal faults. That the above two theories, in spite of their 
apparent resemblances with the Catholic doctrine, are a wholly 
insufficient explanation of Rom. v, 12-19, we shall now proceed 
to show. 

(a) The first argument is drawn from the particular usage 
of 6c|j.ap7(a with the article ; -^ ajxapTia signifies a sin already 
known to the readers, unique in its kind, which cannot be 
other than original. For, generally, Greek names of virtues 
and vices are used without the article ; if the latter, however, 
is used its purpose in the Greek idiom is to denote a whole genus, 
or a certain determined individual of the genus which is known 
either per se, because of its special preeminence, or from the 
context and adjuncts. Now -\ a^ap-ria has not a generic force 



1. L'Apdtre Paul et J6sus-Christ, p. 151 ff. 

2. Die christliche Lehre von der Sunde, p. 249. 
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as Denney 1 claims, so as to comprise all the sins of the world. 
To attribute all these to the first man would be preposterous 
and more than unjust, especially if transfusion of original guilt 
is denied 'H kpt-aprta therefore denotes some determined sin, 
known not from the context or adjuncts but 'per se, because 
of its preeminence, i. e. original sin transmitted by Adam to 
his whole posterity. 

Again, f, 6cp.ap'ria is distinguished from TCapa(3a<s!.<;, rcapcOTTwp.a, 
rcapxxorj, which designate the actual transgression of the law, 
an actual transitus from the state of justice to that of sin. 
These terms are used to designate the prevarication of Adam, 
on account of which many are constituted a ( u.apTwXo(, i. e. 
on account of which -r\ &|j.apT(a entered the world as its effect, 
and indwells in each and every one (Rom. v, 19). This r t <kpiap-aa 
is furthermore conceived as a principle or diffusive power 
which spreads itself abroad. When the Apostle wrote -^ ajj.ap'ua 
zi<; tbv x6crp.ov efcyp^ev he did not refer to the commission of 
individual or personal sins but to the entrance of sin as a 
power to which all become subject. 

That in -rravres 'ojxap-rov the Apostle introduces no new 
reason or conception different from the above, will become 
evident from the following consideration ; for the sake of clarity 
it may be noted that v. 12 consists of four parts, namely, 

(1) St.' evo'q avGpcoirou r\ ap.aptux. edq TOV xo<jp.ov euTTpvOsv, 

(2) xai Sia T^q &pt.apTia<; 6 6avaro<;, 

(3) xou OUTW? et.'<; Tcavraq av6ptOTcou<; 6 Qavatxx; Su,A9ev, 

(4) <p' 9 TOXVTSI; T) ( uap7ov. 

Now in (2) 9avaTo<r is represented as the effect of -r\ &p.apTia 
of (i), while the 6ava-;o<; of (3) is said to be the effect of /ipt.xp-rov. 
Furthermore, in (4), which is the antecedent of (3), YJp.apTov 
is said to be the cause of all death. Now if the sin of which 
there is question in (4) is different from that mentioned in (i) 
two conclusions would follow : first, it would be false that the 
sin of (i) is the cause of death ; second, the Apostle's statement, 
that the reason why the sin of (4) is the cause of death is because 
through the sin of (i) death had entered, would also be false ; 
that for Saint Paul one was as true as the other is evident 
from the expression xai. OUTOX; by which he connects the two 
parts of the sentence. From the above it immediately follows 

i. The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans, 11. The Docttine of Sin, 
Exp. 1901, p. 173. 
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that the XOCT^OS into which Y| apuxpTia entered is the whole 
human race, the same subject as that into which death entered. 
For if by xoapoq Saint Paul understand both the invisible and 
the visible world, and wished to indicate the first entrance of sin 
into both, he would have said that sin entered through Satan 
of whom it is written that " he sinneth from the beginning " 
(I John in, 8), and if he meant only the latter he would not have 
said " by one man " but " by one woman ", since Eve sinned 
before Adam (I Tim. n, 14). 

The Apostle affirms, as we have seen, that both death and 
r, cmap-rw entered the xo<rp.o<;, i. e. the whole of humanity. 
Now just as all men become subject to the sway of death, 
so also all men become subject to the power of Sin, since, 
according to Saint Paul, both death and Sin entered the human 
race in the same way. That r, ajjiapTwt denotes original sin 
is evident finally from the following : firstly, the reason why 
el<; TcavTa; dcv&pwitoui; 6 OavaToq oup.Gsv was because TcavTe? T)p.xpTOv; 
but if fjuapTov denotes actual sins the argument breaks down, 
since among the universality of men who die are included 
countless numbers who never commit actual sins ; secondly, 
as the justice of Christ by which men are constituted just is 
inherent so also the Sin by which all are constituted sinners 
is inherent. 

(b) Another proof that in Rom. v, 12-19, there is no question 
of actual sin may be thus stated : the special reason why the 
Apostle insists on the universality of sin and death as connected 
with Adam's transgression is to magnify the universal destina- 
tion of the grace which God provides for us in Christ. Just 
as no allusion is made to the personal acts by which believers 
appropriate the justice of God, so no reference is made to 
personal acts by which individuals become sinners. The main 
point of the Apostle is that just as one is the source and cause of 
justice and life : "by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, the 
grace of God and the gift hath abounded much more unto 
many " (v. 15), " through one, Jesus Christ, they who receive 
abundance of grace, and of the gift, and of justice, shall reign 
in life " (v. 17), " by the justice of one, unto all men to justi- 
fication of life " (v. 18), " by the obedience of one, many shall be 
made just ,, (v. 19), so also one is the source and author of sin 
and death : " by one man sin entered into this world, and by 
sin death " (v. 12), " by the offence of one many died " (v. 15), 
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" judgment was by one unto condemnation " (v. 16), " by 
one man's offence death reigned through one " (oia TOU bo;) 
(v. 17), " by the offence of one, unto all men to condemnation " 
(v. 18), " by the disobedience of one man, many were made 
sinners " (v. 19). Hence any attempt to introduce concrete 
and personal acts of individuals into the passages dealing with 
the relation of sin and death to Adam's transgression, is to 
distort the fundamental view point of the Apostle, and to 
destroy the consistency and harmony of the two members 
of the parallelism. 

(c) Another argument is to be derived from the use of the 
aorist tense, 7)p.apTov, though we recognize that it is easy to 
exaggerate the force of the tense considered in itself. The 
counterpart of the identification of unregenerate humanity with 
Adam is to be found in the mystical identification with Christ 
in His redeeming work. It is only when the term ^{xxprov is 
compared with the use of the aorist in these passages to denote 
acts of individuals, conceived of as contemporaneous with and 
included in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, that 
the full force of this reason appears (cf. ol Tcavre? d-rcsQxvov, 
II Cor. V, 14 ; draOaveie, Col. Ill, 3 ; araSavsTe, Col. II, 2O ; 
a7te9avop.ev, Rom. v, 8 ; -^uap-rov, Rom. v, 12). Just as these 
texts can be naturally explained only by referring the " dying " 
back to the time of Christ's death, so also in Rom. v, 12, which 
is the logical counterpart of the above representations, it is 
most natural to refer the aorist ^ap-cov back to the act of 
Adam with which the sinning of all is identified. Of this law 
of solidarity which underlies the above argument more will be 
said later on. 

(d) Again, if Saint Paul is speaking of personal sins, the reason 
which he gives for the absolutely universal prevalence of death, 
namely navre; f|p.ap7ov, would not be true. For the term 
itavTeq in the expression uavTs; -/ipuxpTov, the antecedent of 
the Apostle's argument, must be coextensive with the 

of the previous clause, the consequent, else Travres 
would give no valid reason for sis iravTa? avOpwirouq 6 
B'/?,X8ev. But it is not coextensive if itavrec; TjjjiapTov means 
" personally sinned " and the argument breaks down. For 
children also are subject to death and often die before the age 
of reason, i. e. before they could have done any good or evil 
by an act of their will (Rom. ix, n). If the Apostle " really 
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meant to say that all died because all personally sinned, he 
must have forgotten the very large number of human beings 
who die in infancy, an act of forgetfulness very unlikely in so 
humane a man and so considerate a theologian " 1 . We are 
not unconscious of the opposition which this explanation pro- 
vokes among certain other theologians. However the fact 
remains that Saint Paul is here speaking of a universal expe- 
rience, and who can prove that he did not think of or excluded 
from his most general observation so common a fact as the 
death of infants. In fact, in Rom. c. vn, where the Apostle is 
describing the psychological experiences of a Jewish boy before 
the age of reason, i. e. before the instruction in the principles 
of the Law, he tells us that he was already at that time under 
the control of YJ apiap-ua but that this latter was dead, inactive. 
But when the Law carne Sin found a point d'appni and 
led him to actual sin. If consequently the Jewish boy, i. e. 
infants, dies before the age of reason and before committing 
actual sin, is not this precisely because of the fact that he 
inherited from Adam the Sin, T\ apuzp-ua, by which all are 
constituted sinners (Rom. vn, 7, n ; v, 19, 12) ? 

(e) Finally, some, arguing from the Pauline usage of ol 
TtoXXoi (Rom. v, 15, 19), maintain that the TOXVT?<; of Rom. v, 
12, is to be understood only of adults, and consequently of 
personal sins. To this objection we would make the following 
answer : firstly, in Rom. v, 12, 15, 18, 19 TOXVTS<; and TtoXXoi 
are used indiscriminately, and hence the extension of itoXXoi 
in vv. 15 and 19 is to be the same as that of Travis in vv. 12 
and 18 ; but the word uavre<;, as we have seen above in v. 12, 
denotes absolutely all men and not merely many ; secondly, 
when TcoXXoi is used with the article and is opposed to T<J> kvi, 
its meaning is " all the rest of men " 2 : the Apostle says 
ol TioXXoi not in comparison with the universality of men as 
if they were " many " from among them, but in comparison 
with one by whom they were constituted sinners or just. As 
said above, we must always remember the fundamental view- 
point of Saint Paul in Rom. v, 12, 19 : the Apostle is not 
instituting an antithesis between the number of those damned 
in Adam and those regenerated in Christ, but between the harm 
caused to the rest of humanity by the offence of the one man, 



1. BRUCE, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 131. 

2. Cf. GRIMM, Lexicon Graeco-Latinum in libros Novi Testamenti *, p. 369. 
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Adam, and the blessings brought about by the merits of the 
one man, Jesus Christ. 

(2) The arguments given above are also sufficient to disprove 
a kindred theory according to which TCCCVTEI; T^uapTov refers to 
a sin which passed on all men by imitation, i. e. in so far as 
they imitate the transgression of Adam. According to this 
theory how can death be said to have reigned over all men, 
since the transgression of Adam is known and understood by 
only a small part of humanity, and often exercises no seduction 
or force at all ? Again, when the Apostle says with so much 
emphasis that by one man sin entered into this world, he surely 
wished to say something of solemn importance. He wished 
to mention an offence whose influence was of the greatest 
consequence to the race, a disobedience whose results in the 
order of ruin are to be compared only to the consequences 
of the obedience of Christ in the order of restoration. On the 
other hand, if it be maintained that the Apostle speaks here 
of the entrance of sin as a form and example which induced 
the whole posterity of Adam to sin, his statement is reduced 
to an absurdity. For there would be question of a sin which 
could have corrupted no man, since there were then no men 
to be induced by the example. And if it be argued that the 
influence of the example began, not at the moment when the 
sin was committed, but only after Adam had generated sons 
and daughters, and had narrated to them what happened in 
Paradise, is it not far more probable that posterity instead 
of finding an incentive would have experienced a horror of 
the sin narrated in Scripture and preserved to the present 
day ? More need not be said of this theory which was already 
propounded by the Pelagians and successfully refuted by their 
adversary, Saint Augustine (De Peccatorum Mentis et Remis- 
sione, c. 9, n. 9 ; c. 10-13 > c - I 5 n - I 9) > unfortunately, however, 
the arguments of this great Father seem unknown to the ad- 
vocates of the " moral-influence " theory of the Redemption, i. e. 
to those who correspondingly reduce also the redeeming work 
of Christ to a mere example of love, to its psychological in- 
fluence on our lives. 

(3) Finally, we shall now show in the third part of our 
discussion that in Rom. v, 12-19 /) ajj.ap'uu. is not used to 
denote by metonymy the effect or penalty of sin, but in the 
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obvious and immediate sense to designate sin truly and pro- 
perly so-called. 

(a) That in Rom. v, 12-19 T\ i^apria is not used in an accomodated 
sense is evident from the following : firstly, according to the 
rules of sane exegesis metaphorical interpretations are not to 
be presumed but proved by clear arguments, and are not to be 
adopted unless the obvious and literal interpretation is opposed 
to the context or to the analogy of reason or faith. Secondly, 
since death is the special penalty of sin, such interpretation 
would render meaningless the expression, xou Sta T,<; a^ap-uaq 
6 9avaTo<; ; in fact, as we have shown above, in both parts 
of v. 12 Y) StfjiapTia is clearly stated to be the cause of death 
and death the effect of the former. Thirdly, the above inter- 
pretation is inadmissible because of theological reasons, since 
it would make God inflict death, the penalty of sin, on those 
who were without sin. Finally, the immediate context author- 
izes no such interpretation : the Apostle indicates the character 
of this sin when he says that by it we were enemies of God (v. 10), 
by it we were constituted sinners (vv. 18, 19), by it is God's 
judgment unto condemnation (vv. 16, 18) , from which redeemed by 
Christ we are justified in His blood and saved from wrath (v. 9), 
are reconciled to God and receive reconciliation (vv. 10,15), e ^c. 
All these expressions imply sin in the true sense of the word. 

It might however be objected that the T) a^ap-aa of which 
Saint Paul speaks in Rom. v, 12-19 is the same as that in 
c. vi and vii, i. e. concupiscence, or sin improperly so-called. 
We have already indicated above the solution of this apparent 
difficulty: fi &p.ap-ua in c. vi and vii is considered from a different 
view-point than in c. v. In the latter it is regarded as a 
reatus culpae, which was introduced into humanity by the 
transgression of Adam, is the cause of penalty formally as such, 
and is opposed to and excluded by the justice of Christ. In 
c. vi and vii it is considered in so far as it is the cause of those 
lusts and appetites to which if we consent we sin, i. e., in so far 
as it is concupiscence inclining to sin. Both aspects constitute 
an unum totum under the appellation of -i\ <y.pu*p-ua, and when 
the justice of Christ is infused the culpa is blotted out but 
concupiscence remains. 

(b) 'II (kfjiapTta, then, has really and properly the character 
of sin. In the first place, it is represented by the Apostle 
as the reason and cause of a penalty, death. This death is not 
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considered by Saint Paul as a mere evil, but formally as a 
penalty, i. e,, as inflicted by the law against the sinner. This 
idea is developed by the Apostle in a subsequent passage : 
" For until the law sin (^map-rice without art.) was in the world, 
but sin was not imputed, when the law was not. But death 
reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over them also who have 
not sinned after the similitude of the transgression of Adam, 
who is a figure of him who was to come " (Rom. v, 13, 14). 
The Apostle, accordingly, argues from the universality of death 
in pre-Mosaic times. The Law of Moses inflicted the penalty 
of death upon some of the graver crimes ; but prior to the time 
of Moses there was no positive divine law entailing death for 
its violation. Hence in that period death was not the punish- 
ment of actual sin but of some other sin, namely, original sin, 
introduced into humanity by the transgression of Adam. For, 
as the Apostle again affirms, during the whole period which 
elapsed from Adam to the promulgation of the Mosaic Law, 
kjjiapTia (without art.) was in the world, i. e. men committed 
actual sins. Nevertheless, these actual sins were not imputed, 
were not punished with death, because there was no positive 
divine law imposing the penalty of death on actual sin ; there 
was only the natural moral law whose violation was imputed 
but not unto physical death. Yet throughout that period 
from. Adam unto Moses death reigned over the whole human 
race, even over those who did not transgress any positive law 
entailing death as its punishment as in the case of Adam. 
Hence in the above reasoning of the Apostle we have at once 
a proof of the existence of original sin and of its character as sin 
properly so-called : for a sin which is the cause of a penalty 
formally as such is itself formally sin; since, however, this sin 
which is the cause of penalty is not solely the personal act of 
Adam but a sin which inheres in all, this sin which is represented by 
Saint Paul as common to all is sin really and properly so-called 1 . 

i. WENDT, System dev christlichen Lehre*, p. 256, attempts to find in 
original sin an imputation which would correspond to the Lutheran notion 
of imputed justice : " der Begriff yjy.apTov ist von einem ideellen Suudig- 
gewordensein zu verstehen. Ein ideeJles Sitndigsein besteht darin dasz man 
von Gott wie ein Sunder betrachtet und behandelt wird ". This interpre- 
tation meets the double difficulty of conceiving that God regards as sinners 
those who are not really so, and of finding a reasonable sense for this phrase : 
all were treated as sinners by the disobedience of Adam. The sin therefore 
which invades humanity by the fault of one is not merely an extrinsic denomi- 
nation. It constitutes all men sinners, even those who did not imitate the 
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Again, the Sin which entered into the world through Adam 
is opposed to the justice procured for us by Christ, a justice 
which we now receive, by which we are constituted just, and 
whose fruit is the possession of the kingdom and " reign in life " 
(Rom. v, 15, 18) . Now the Sin which is opposed to that justice, 
which is excluded by that justice which we now receive, cannot 
be but sin properly so-called. For if it is not sin formally as 
such, it is not now excluded by the justice of Christ because 
the other evils and penalties of sin still remain. And if this be 
the case, what is the difference between sin and the justice 
of Christ ? Can in this case Saint Paul's antithesis between 
Adam, the one cause of sin and death, and Christ, the one source 
of justice and life, have any meaning? How can he say that as 
we were constituted sinners by Adam we were also constituted 
just by Christ (Rom. v, 19), events, which surely take place 
during men's earthly existence ? 



B. Comparison of Rom. v, 12-19 w ^> Rom. vn, 7 ft., 
I Cor. xv, 45 ft., Gal. iv, 8 and Rom. i, 18-32. 

Having developed the Pauline doctrine of original sin as 
contained in Rom. v, 12-19, we may now proceed to compare 
that passage with certain other texts which seem at first sight 
to be opposed to it. Owing to the teaching of several Pro- 
testant theologians we are again obliged to revert to a study 
of the relation of Rom. c. v and vn. Certain critics as Holtz- 
mann * and Clemen 2 maintain that the psychological and 
historical causes of sin, the former derived from Greek philos- 



transgression of Adam. It draws on all a sentence of condemnation, and 
becomes proper to each one in the same way as the grace and justice which 
Christ brings us. " That something real and not merely imputed is meant ", 
says DRtnvfViOND, art. On the Meaning of " Righteousness of God " in the Theology 
of St. Paul ", H G. 1903, p. 284, " seems to me obvious from the whole bearing 
of the passage, which would become absurd if it were possible to suppose that 
men had not really died and had not been really sinful. Sin and death are 
universal and admitted realities, which men inherit by the mere fact of their 
being men. Righteousness, and life must be equally real : as we have born 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. " 

1. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie*, vol. II, p. 50, 56 : the author 
speaks of " widerstreitende Aussage tiber den Ursprung der Siinde " and 
,, ungeloste Antinomie " in regard to Saint Paul's teaching concerning the 
origin of sin. 

2. Diechristliche Lehre von der Siinde, p. 215, similarly speaks of " ein unlos- 
barer Widerspruck iiber den Urspruiig der Siinde " in the Pauline Epistles. 
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ophy and the latter from Jewish theology, are two absolutely 
different and irreconcilable currents of thought in Saint Paul's 
Epistles. According to others as Rashdall' 1 , Peake 2 , and 
Feine 3 , there is only one cause of sin, namely, the psycholog- 
ical, so that the sin of Adam (Romans c. v) is only a particular 
application of a general rule. But we have already explained 
above that Saint Paul does not present the connection between 
flesh and sin, which he developes especially in Rom. c. vn, 
as something natural but as historically introduced by the fall 
of our first parent. For if in Rom. v, 12, the Apostle categor- 
ically states that T\ o^uap-ua entered the world by the transgres- 
sion of Adam, are we not to conclude therefore that this power 
did not exist in our first parent before his transgression ? 
And if in c. vn of the same epistle the flesh is considered as an 
abode and instrument of this YJ ap-ap-aa, it is a priori probable 
that the flesh is not considered here from the sole view-point 
of its nature but as it historically existed in the descendants 
of Adam. The carnal Jew of Rom. vn, enslaved to sin, is the 
historic man, the descendant of Adam. In fact, the narrative 
of the fall in Genesis occupies the Apostle's thought throughout 
the first part of the Epistle, and we are naturally led from 
Rom. c. v to c. vn ; thus the Apostle says : " by one man sin 
(TJ 5t t aapTia) entered into this world " (v, 12), " by the disobe- 
dience of one man many were made sinners (& t u.apTcoXcK) (v, 19), 
" sin (r\ ap.apTia) reigned unto death " (v, 21), " our old man 
is crucified with him that the body of sin (crwfjux TYJ; ajj-ap-ria;) 
may be destroyed " (vi, 6), " let not sin (/) kpiap-ax) therefore 
reign in your mortal body, so as to obey the lusts thereof " 
(vi, 12), " the wages of sin (o'tpwvux. r?i<; St^ap-cias) is death " 
(vi, 23), " I do not know sin (r> ; v cc^ap-uav oux e'yvcov) but by 
the law " (vn, 7) etc. From the above passages we see what 
intimate connection exists between the psychological and the 
historical cause of sin, the latter being prior to and explaining 
the former, and how naturally they join each other 4 . 



1. O. c., p. 89 : " It is natural to infer that Adam's fall was itself the 
necessary result of his fleshly nature ". 

2. O. c., p. 24, says that Adam was the natural man moulded from the 
dust. " The sin latent in us was also latent in him, and at the touch of the 
Law it was roused to activity ". 

3. O. c., p. 261 S. 

4. Cf. CORNELY, o. c., p. 339, LEMONNYER, o. c., p. 284, GOGUEL, o. c., 
pp. 143, 146. 
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Nevertheless, are we not authorized to infer the purely 
natural character of the struggle between the constitutive 
elements of the human composite from I Cor. xv, 45 ff., where 
the Apostle describes the first man not as he is after the fall 
but as he was originally at creation ? Thus Saint Paul says : 
6 irptoToq av6ptoTco<; 'ABajji ei? ^u^'hv w<7av, 6 e^ato? 
sit; Ttveufxa ^WOTCOIOUV, and again : & Tcpwro? avOptoitoi; iv. 
yri<; yoi'x&s, 6 SeuTepo? avOptoiroi; ^ oupavou (XV, 45, 47)- I* 1 
these passages where Saint Paul is referring to the moment 
of creation is not Adam represented as possessing a natural 
and fleshly body, whose vivifying principle is the fywyfr (cf. 
vv. 42-44) ? Such an earthly body, would it not be inclined 
to sin, would it not have its lusts and concupiscences correspond- 
ing to its own nature and hostile to the superior element ? 
Here again, however, we think there is no inconsistency be- 
tween the above and Rom. v, 12-19. If the Apostle on the one 
hand represents the appetites of the flesh as natural to it, 
and on the other hand regards them as historically introduced 
by the transgression of Adam, it is because he saw no oppo- 
sition between the two truths. According to what we have 
said above, in the state of primitive justice (cf. Gen. n, 25 ; 
in, 7, 16 ff . ; Rom. v, 12 ; I Cor. xv) in which Adam lived before 
his transgression, that which is natural to the flesh was suspended 
and neutralized by a privilege. In I Cor. xv, 45 the Apostle 
considers the state of Adam and his descendants such as it 
results from creation and such as Sin has restablished it with- 
out paying any attention to the intermediary stage of justice 
through which humanity had passed before the fall ; besides, 
in the parallelism which the Apostle establishes between the 
psychic humanity of Adam and the " pneumatic " humanity of 
Christ he had no reason to mention this intermediary state. 
The above passage therefore introduces no new current of 
thought concerning the origin of sin different from that in 
Rom. v, 12, 19. 

Some again find an opposition between Rom. v, 12-19, 
and Gal. iv, 8 : " But then indeed not knowing God you served 
them who by nature are not gods ". Whereas in the former 
the Apostle says that the cause of sin is Adam's transgression 
and disobedience, here he seems to say that the cause of sin 
is ignorance. In solving this apparent difficulty we would 
recall what we have already said in the first chapter of our 
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study. The Apostle does not explain in Gal. iv, 8 whether 
this ignorance was absolute or partial nor how it came about. 
According to Romans, which developes more fully the ideas 
contained in Galatians, ignorance of God the Creator is a 
culpable ignorance which obscures the intelligence so that 
the heathen fell into idolatry (i, 20 ff.). Furthermore, in Ga- 
latians the Apostle enumerates as works of the flesh not only 
idolatry but almost the same vices which in Romans he attri- 
butes to the wilful rejection of the light of Nature (Gal. v, 19, 
21 ; Rom. i, 20 ff.). Hence if the pagans rejected the light of 
Nature and fell into idolatry it was because of the power of 
the flesh. Now we have seen above what meaning Saint Paul 
attributes to " flesh " : it is the natural man as Sin, introduced 
into the human race by Adam's transgression, had made him. 

According to certain authors as Goguel, l Saint Paul is said 
to give us a new psychological explanation of the origin of sin 
in Rom. i, 18-32, of the origin of sin not in the individual but in 
the race. In fact, the same author tells us that we have in 
Rom. i, 18-32 more precise information concerning the nature 
of the original fall : it is probable that for Saint Paul the 
narrative of Genesis concerning the disobedience of Adam was 
nothing more than an allegory of the idolatry of the first men. 
We shall not stop to consider here these arbitrary assertions, for 
there is absolutely no evidence that Saint Paul allegorized the 
narrative of Genesis or that he established any relation between 
the idolatry of the first men and the disobedience of Adam in 
the above sense. 

Finally, in Eph. n, 3 the Apostle traces the universal sinful- 
ness of all mankind, of both Jews and Gentiles, though indirect- 
ly, to original sin : xat, r\^ei<; TCOCVTS? dvearpacpTifjiev TCOTE 4v TOO? 
e7ut,0i>p.ta'.q TYJ<; aapxo? ripiwv, TcoiouvTe? TOC OeX'/ipiara Tt\$ aapxoq xal 
TWV 8c.avot.wv, xat, TjueGa rsxva ccucret, dpy/^ toq xal ol Xoi/rcoi. That 
there is question here of the whole of humanity, of both 
Jews and Gentiles, becomes clear if the meaning of -/ipi? is 
opposed to that of ol AOUIO(. But how can all be said to be 
children of wrath, and that <pu<yei. ? They were objects of 
wrath because they obeyed the " desires and will of the flesh ", 
i. e., by committing actual sin, and they were sinners ciio-ei, 
because of their fallen nature, unaided by grace. The term 
<pu<yet. occurs several times in the Pauline Epistles : in Rom. n, 

i. O. c., pp. 152-156. 
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14 we read that Gentiles cpuo-et. do the things of the law, that 
is, without revelation ; here " by nature " is opposed to 
" by revelation ". In Gal. n, 15 where Saint Paul speaks 
of those who are Jews " by nature " as distinguished from 
proselytes, " by nature " is equivalent to " by birth ". 
In Gal. iv, 8 we learn of those who are not gods by nature, 
that is, " by constitution ", " essentially ". The meaning of 
tpuoret. in Eph. n, 3 is to be determined, accordingly, in its con- 
text, by the latent or explicit contrast which it implies. Now 
cpuaet. is opposed not to the Law or any other privilege which 
distinguished the Jews from other nations, but solely to the 
grace of the new economy. The Jews and Gentiles were by 
nature, yucret, sinners and children of wrath, because of their 
evil inclinations and concupiscences inherited from the first 
parent, because of nature left to itself and unaided by grace ; 
but now like the Christian converts they are renewed by grace 
(u, 4, 5, 8), risen in Christ (n, 5, 6), etc. Hence while in Eph. n, 
3, the existence of original sin is not directly affirmed, it is 
nevertheless supposed and sufficiently indicated as the source 
of the evil inclinations of our nature ; the term COUO-SL, considered 
in its special context and in the Pauline theology in general, 
necessarily demands this supposition 1 . 

C. Modern Theories of Original Sin. 

Having seen above the Pauline teaching concerning original 
sin as it is developed in his different Epistles, we may now 
briefly consider the attitude of modern thought towards the 
same doctrine. According to the exponents of the " New 
Theology ", " while science repudiates the doctrine of a fall 
as untrue, criticism regards it as unnecessary " 2 . Original sin, 
we are told, has been confounded with the general tendency 
of mankind towards actual sin, and a hypothetical cause of 
the universality of sin has been mistaken for the observed 
manifestations of sinful volition. Original sin, it is said, is 
not a fact but an inference, an alleged conjectural explanation 



1. Cf. ZORELL, o. c., p. 6n, PRAT, o. c., vol. II 8 , pp. 70-73, VOSTE, Com- 
mentaries in epistolam ad Ephesios, pp. 253-260, G. S. HITCHCOCK, The 
Epistle to the Ephesians, pp. 144-150, COLON, Just-ice et justification d'apres 
le Nouveau Testament, pp. 77-79. 

2. F. R. M. HITCHCOCK, The Atonement and Modern Thought, p. 11-12. 
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of facts ; besides, in its traditional form it offers violence to the 
moral consciousness * It is said to have no basis in Scripture, 
and Saint Paul is supposed to have derived his conception 
of Adam and of the fall from free Jewish speculation and from 
the fancies of Jewish Cabalists and Haggadists. But more than 
this, evolutionary anthropological science has rendered belief in 
a primitive state of innocence almost impossible. Psychology 
and biology make acceptance of the idea that human nature 
could be deranged by an act of sin, and that such an effect 
if caused could be propagated by physical heredity, extremely 
difficult. The theory of evolution is able to supply an explana- 
tion of the presence in man of appetite and impulse which 
prompt the will to sin, and so remove all necessity to invoke 
a " catastrophic fall " in order to account for the universal 
prevalence of sin. In the face of these affirmations and as- 
sumptions it is fitting that we study the modern theories on 
original sin. 

(i) The Evolutionist Theory of Original Sin. 

According to some evolutionists man has by a slow gradation 
arisen from an ape or cognate condition. He acquired his 
higher powers through favorable variations of mind and body, 
preserved by natural selection and accumulated during long 
ages of semi-brutishness and savagery, until he has attained 
to his present happier intellectual and moral conditions. In 
this theory man's origin is pushed back so far, his primitive 
condition is pictured as so brutish, such countless milleniums 
of animalism intervene before he gets a start on the ladder 
of civilisation, that the idea of a fall from an original state 
of integrity becomes inconceivable. Hence the doctrine of a 
fall as taught by Genesis and Saint Paul is ruled out by evolu- 
tionary science as inherently absurd. Thus Thomson 2 says : 
" We are no longer as those who look back to a paradise in 



1, B. JOWETT, The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians , Galatians, 
and Romans, p. 314-315 : " The difficulty of supposing him (Saint Paul) to 
be allegorizing the narrative of Genesis is slight, in comparison with the 
difficulty of supposing him to countenance a doctrine at variance with our first 
notions of the moral nature of God " ; cf. also DENNEY, art. Fall (Biblical), 
ERE, vol. V, pp. 701-705. 

2. Bible of Nature, p. 226. 
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which man fell ; we are rather as ' those who rowing hard 
against the stream, see distant gates of Eden gleam, and do not 
dream it is a dream ' ". So too Sir Oliver Lodge 1 : " as for 
' original sin ' or ' birth sin ' or other notion of that kind, 
by which is partly meant the sin of his parents, that sits 
absolutely lightly on him (the higher man of to-day). ...What- 
ever it be, it is not a business for which we are responsable. 
We did not make the world ; and an attempt to punish us for 
animal origin and ancestry would be simply comic ". 

What the Church therefore names original sin is from the 
standpoint of evolutionary science an inheritance of man from 
his brute ancestry an inheritance which in its ceaseless 
struggle upwards the race is continually throwing off. " Orig- 
inal sin " means for the evolutionists the solicitations of the 
lower nature, conceived of proleptically as sin because they 
constitute its potentiality. These inherited appetitive propen- 
sities are necessarily and normally inherent in human nature 
in virtue of our animal ancestry. They are " stock tendencies ", 
morally neutral and non-moral in virtue of their necessary 
presence at birth. They are a pre-condition of human morality. 
Yet, it is precisely these neutral and non-moral " conative " 
elements, fixed by heredity in the human species without 
exception, that account for race solidarity in sinfulness. It is 
they that are original, innate, and universal. 

Many Christian theologians think that the facts of sin and 
disorder of the world can be accounted for, in harmony with 
a true idea of sin, on the ground of such a picture of man's 
origin as stated above. The position usually taken in these 
irenical attempts is that there is room for the facts of man's 
moral life even in such a view of his origin. Be the starting 
point as low as it may, there is necessarily, it is said, a stage 
in man's development when moral sense awakens, and rudimen- 
tary ideas of right and wrong begin to be formed. Then the 



i. Man and the Universe, pp. 220, 17 ; so too L. ABBOT (London, 1897), 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, p. 48, writes : " The origin of sin does not lie 
in remote history... when we indulge our appetite or our greed... we are 
falling back into the animal, from which we are not yet emerged. Every man 
is two men, a centaur, part animal, part man. Some have almost outgrown 
the animal, and some have a very small men's head on a very large beast's 
body ". Cf. also GROS.TEAN, La redemption, d'apres Franz Leenhcirdt, 
p. 28 if. 
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crisis arrives : as endowed with freedom, the individual can 
choose good and evil, and with wrong choice sin begins. 

According to W. L. Walker original sin consists in a failure 
to respond to the " law of progressive life " and to the " highest 
spiritual environment " ; " there has thus been ", he says, 
" a real ' Fall '. It was in the refusal of the higher law, or 
in the lower choice, tha.t sin makes its appearance in the world. 
It did not need to ' come in ' from anywhere. Its possibility 
was there in that animal nature in which man stood rooted. 
His yielding to this, instead of fo] lowing the higher law that 
shone upon him, was the ' Fall of man ' " 1 . So too Scott 
thinks that there has been " no more serious anchorage of 
divine truths to unstable arguments " as the " attempt to base 
the truth of the Atonement upon the account of the Fall as 
recorded in the chapter of Genesis " 2 , and deems it best for 
his purpose to assume that the account is unhistorical. Start- 
ing from the same evolutionist premises as the above, he 
concludes : " Man was evolving a conscience, and by the 
possession of that conscience he was doomed to experience 
what he must feel to be a fall " 3 . 

An attempt to combine the evolutionist and theological 
explanation of sin has recently been made by Hall, Professor 
of Theology in the Western Theological Seminary of Chicago. 
Hal] thinks that the present state of scientific knowledge 
compels us to accept the theory that man has derived his 
physical organism from brute ancestors, but rejects the hypoth- 
esis that his distinctive mental, moral, and religious qualities 
are thus derived. He regards the fall as a reversion to the 
limitations and liabilities of man's unassisted and created 
nature, i. e., to the condition which natural evolution engenders 
when not supplemented by supernatural gifts and graces. 
" According to the evolutionary theory ", he says, " man pos- 
sessed a nature in which inherited animal propensities were 
too strong for the as yet undeveloped moral instincts which 
called for their restraint... We may at once acknowledge that 
natural evolution accounts for the internal conflict which Cath- 
olic theology explains by its doctrine of the fall, and maintain 
that this conflict would have been prevented from becoming 



T. The Cross and the Kingdom, p. 301. 
z. The Atonement, pp. 352-353. 
3. Ibid., p. 365. 
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actual, if man had rightly employed the supernatural advan- 
tages that were of forded to our first parents " 1 . 

Finally, we may mention, only as a matter of curiosity, 
the Cabalistic origin of sin propounded by Woods 2 . This 
author conceives evolution as a sort of pantheistic emanation. 
The Eden of Saint Paul, he tells us, is not the Eden of the 
" plenary inspirationalist ". EC en to one trained in Cabala 
was a great spiritual allegory, dealing with the dim beginnings 
of man in states long previous to any of which we have histor- 
ical record. And from the prominence which Saint Paul gives 
to the story it is conceivable, the author thinks, the he was 
instructed in the mystery of which it was the imperfect 
expression. It must be emphasized, Woods again tells us, that 
Eden is not a place in the physical universe, neither is its matter 
-- the " dust " from which the Cabalistic androgyne " Adam " 
was created any form of the matter with which we are at 
present familiar. In Genesis c. n we read that the man or race 
on its first creation was " alone ", i. e., androgynous. Two falls 
are comprised in the allegory : the first, the fall into separate 
sexes, and the second, the inevitable fall into denser, physical 
matter through a false understanding of the true sex relation. 
The sin then which brought death into the world was a 
" prostituted sex-indulgence J> . Yet the roots of that sin must 
be sought in the state which rendered such indulgence possible. 
" The true Fall, or the birth of abstract ocp.ap'ua, was marked by 
the passing of the race out of the androgyne state into distinct 
male and female " 3 . This fall we are told involved " no 
moral choice, and was the subject of Divine approval " 4 . But 
sex-separation was only an outward expression of a " changed 
spiritual attitude ", of an interior vital separation from the 
" Central Unity " which occurred at a definite point in the 
early life of the race ; so that the " true fall lay in the turning 
of the will from God towards the self ". In this way then 
Woods would have us proceed in interpreting Saint Paul's 
statement that " by one man's disobedience sin entered the 



1. Evolution and the Fall, pp. 211-212 (cf. also p. 139) : cf. also BERNARD, 
art. Fall, HDB, vol. I, pp. 839-845. 

2. The Gospel of Rightness, p. 104 ft. 

3. Ibid., p. 108. 

4. Ibid., p. 109. 
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world, and death through sin " 1 . Much need not be said 
in refutation of this system for to state it is to refute it. Even 
in the brief resume we have here given one can easily detect 
the main characteristic of the Cabala, namely, a travesty of the 
Bible doctrine, a characteristic which is furthermore confirmed 
by a studjr of the historical origins of the Cabala. Moreover, 
a Jew with his conception of a Holy God, a unique Being, 
Creator and Conserver, would never have admitted the gross 
anthropomorphisms, the gnostic emanations, and the pantheism 
which underlie the Cabalistic system. 

It might now be interesting to quote some of the Pauline texts 
which the evolutionists without any regard for context frequent- 
ly quote in behalf of their theory. A text which is continually 
adduced is that of I Cor. xv, 46 : " Yet that was not first 
which is spiritual but that which is natural ; afterwards that 
which is spiritual " As similarly illustrating the terminus a 
quo and terminus ad quern of the evolutionary process, I Cor. xv, 
47 is often cited : " The first man was of the earth, earthly; the 
second man, from heaven, heavenly ". Again, as illustrative 
of their teaching concerning hereditary instincts and animal 
propensities such passages as Rom. vm, 7, where the Apostle 
speaks of the " carnal mind ", and Rom. vu, 23, where he speak 
of a " law in the members " are adduced. Finally the antith- 
esis between the " old " and the " new man " in Eph. iv, 
22-24, is regarded as incapable of a satisfactory interpretation 
except on the supposition of evolutionist principles z . What is 
to be said of the above method of employing Scripture ? We 
have already explained the sense of such passages as Rom. vu, 
23 and vm, 7, when we discussed the psychological cause of sin. 
I Cor. xv, 47, has likewise been explained above when we 
compared that passage with Rom. v, 12, 19 ; it will receive 
further attention when we come to discuss the cause of death, 
and the relation of the first and Second Adam. The expression 



1 . The Gospel of Rightness, p. 1 1 1 . 

2. Cf. DE.NNEY, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 200, W. L. 
WALKER, o. c., p. 286 ; WOODS, o. c., p. 20, says a propos of Eph. iv, 22, 24 : 
" It is occasionally brought against the Apostle that he did not anticipate the 
modern doctrine of evolution, as applied to the human soul. But in this 
expression we seem to have traces of the evolutionary idea, for the injunction 
to " put off " the old man is meaningless unless he be the product of an evo- 
lution that is past, and therefore an anachronism in the evolution that is 
in progress. His age rather than his nature, is the thing against him ". 
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in Eph. iv, 22, 24, the " old and the new " man, designates 
two consecutive states of the same man, given tip at first to 
the influences of Sin of which Adam is the source and then 
to those of grace of which Christ is the dispenser : the " old 
man " who in principle dies at baptism, whom the Apostle 
invites us to put off, is the inheritance from our first parent, 
it is our fallen and corrupted nature, the carnal " ego " of 
Rom. c. vn ; the " new " man, who succeeds the former, 
is regenerated man under the influence of the Spirit 1 . So too 
in I Cor. xv. 44, 46, there is no question of evolution but of a 
distinction between our present natural bodies whose controlling 
principle is the tyuy^ and our glorified bodies after the 
resurrection whose controlling principle is the -rcveujjia; histori- 
cally the natural body comes first, the spiritual body comes 
through Christ. 

Clitics, somehow or another, cannot cease to misinterpret 
Saint Paul. Formerly we heard of " Paul the Pharisee " 
and of " Paul the Pagan " : on the one hand the Apostle was 
represented as so exclusively Jewish and Pharisaic in his 
theological elaborations that the " modern mind " simply could 
not accept his doctrine because founded on a mistaken rabbinic 
exegesis of the Old Testament ; on the other hand his Gospel 
was represented as a collection of dogmas, derived from 
paganism and the Mystery-religious, and united into a system 
by the forceful intellect of the Apostle. And, behold ! now 
we learn of " Paul the Evolutionist ", nay, even of " Paul 
the Cabalist ". And what will it be next, we ask with no 
small curiosity ? Will modern theologians ever agree to con- 
sider Saint Paul in that role which he always so emphatically 
vindicated for himself, namely, as the " Apostle of Jesus 
Christ ", the " bond-servant of Jesus Christ ", the " prisoner 
of Jesus Christ " ? 

The hypothesis of the evolutionists has therefore no basis 



i. The old man is not Adam, but yet is not without relation to Adam. 
He is under the influence of the <rap!-, the <|' u "/.'n> and the vouq. An inheritance 
from our first parent, he is our fallen nature, the carnal " ego " of Rom. 
c. vn. He walks according to the flesh, is submitted to its concupiscences, 
and accomplishes its works which are the works of darkness (Rom. xin, 14 ; 
Gal. v, 16-25). He is not crucified to the world (Gal. vi, 14-17), but lives for 
himself (II Cor. v, 15). 

The new man is not Jesus Christ, but yet is not without relation to Him. 
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in the Pauline Epistles. But there are other serious reasons 
which militate against the acceptance of this theory. For it is 
evident that not only a particular theory of the origin of sin 
is put in question by the evolutionary conception, but the very 
idea of sin in the Christian sense is essentially altered. Sin 
is not only a moral fault but it is fundamentally opposition 
to God and transgression of His law. But how shall we judge 
of this " miserable, half -starved, naked, wretch, just emerged 
from the bestial condition, torn with fierce passions, and fight- 
ing his way among his compeers with low-brow cunning ", 
who has not even a glimmer of a right knowledge of God ? 
Is not sin for him a natural necessity of ascent, a something 
therefore unavoidable in his history, exceedingly venial, if 
hardly imputable at all ? Sin implies relation to God and pos- 
session of enough knowledge of the moral law to enable man 
to act rightly ; it implies a voluntary departure from rectitude 
and postulates freedom. But how can we look for these 
requisites among our " scions of the Simian stock " ? 

Moreover, evolution cannot explain man's existing moral 
condition. For the higher nature tends to be in bondage 
to the lower, a state, which the mere presence of animal 
propensities cannot explain to the satisfaction of the moral law. 
Again, if there are really, not simply natural, but positivety 
evil tendencies in the soul, if these as evil imply a voluntary 
cause, then the " ape and tiger " theory of original sin becomes 
ipso facto inadequate. For sin in principle is traceable to 
a God-denying egoism, to a self-will that exalts itself above God 
and moral law alike. Is it within the province of evolution 
to furnish an explanation of such a perverted moral condition ? 
Is there not more than naturalness in such a state, is there not 
sin, guilt ? Do not all these considerations point to the Pauline 
doctrine of the origin of sin as the only true one ? 

Finally, it might be asked if there is any unanimity at all 
among evolutionists in regard to the following questions : 



He is under the influence of the 7tvU[j.a, he is the regenerated man who by 
grace partakes of the divine life. He is a " new creature " (II Cor. v, 17 ; 
Gal. vi, 15), endowed with faith and charity (Gal. v, 6), observing the com- 
mandments of God (I Cor. vii, 19), walking in good works (Eph. n, 10), clad 
with the armour of light (Eph. v, 8-12 ; Rom. xm, 12) ; he has " put on 
Christ " (Gal. in, 27), lives for God in Christ (Rom. vi, 5, n ; II Cor. v, 17), 
walks in the Spirit (Gal. v, 16-25), is the adopted son and heir (Gal. iv, 6, 7 ; 
Rom. vm, 1 6). 
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Firstly, is man, in his physical genesis a slow development 
from the animal, or is he in a true sense a higher creation ? 
Are not some of the greatest scientists disposed to admit 
" jumps ", " saltations ", " big lifts " not only in nature but 
especially in the origin of man, a " leap ", which would include 
not only the physical but also the psychical ? Is not the task 
of establishing actual links of connection between man and 
anthropoid ancestors, or of even constructing a plausible 
phylogeny, a standing difficulty ? Secondly, are man's men- 
tal and moral powers a development from lower psychical 
forms, or do they likewise represent a rise not in degree only 
but in kind upon the psychical forms below ? Are not eminent 
scientists inclined seriously to doubt the assertion that the 
same causes which are held adequate to explain physical 
development suffice also to explain the higher intellectual, moral, 
and religious powers of man ? If there is reason to doubt 
whether man, physically, is a product of slow continuous develop- 
ment, a fortiori must not this doubt attach more strongly 
to his mental development in which the contrast to the merely 
animal stage is so much greater ? Thirdly, is man, as existing, 
an advance on an original brutishness and savagery, and does 
his past extend through countless milleniums, or is his origin 
more recent ? Are not scientific experts widely at variance 
on this subject ? Is not the presence of man in Tertiary times 
still doubtful ? Is there not a tendency to-day to bring down 
the close of the Glacial period, when man is supposed to appear, 
to a much later time than was earlier supposed ? Is not the 
relation of man to interglacial periods still involved in much 
obscurity ? In fact, is not " primitive man " still an enigma x ? 
In view of these considerations, on what grounds have the 
authors noted above the right to make inroads into the domain 
of theology and in the name of " science " to brush aside truths 
which stand on their own grounds of evidence ? Have not rather 
these vain efforts demonstrated that the Apostle's doctrine of 
original sin is an interpretation of " eternal and permanent 
realities ", and that in consequence his doctrine of the 
Redemption is much more true to nature than that beggarly and 
denatured conception which, as we shall later see, these same 
authors present to us ? 



i. Cf. HUGUENY, art Adam et le ptche originel, RT, 1911, pp. 64-88. 
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(2) Psychological Theory of the Origin of Sin. 

Intimately related to the above and equally unsatisf actory are 
those explanations of the origin of sin known as the psycholog- 
ical or empirical theories. We have already seen in dealing 
with the relation of original sin to the Redemption the tendency 
of many Protestant theologians to seek a basis for the latter 
solely in religious experience and in the individual conscience. 
The fact that moral evil is present in the race, they say, that 
it is diffused through all its members, that there is a ceaseless 
and uncompromising reaction against it, are facts independent 
of our knowledge or ignorance of the first man, and sufficient 
to create a need of reconciliation and of redemption. The 
exponents of this view confine their inquiry first of all to empiri- 
cal and scientific observation, and only afterwards advance 
to religious or philosophical explanations. Since it is not 
our purpose here to give a detailed exposition of these theories 
but only to compare them with the Pauline doctrine of sin and 
Redemption, it is sufficient to mention very briefly the efforts 
that have been made in this direction. 

According to O. Pfleiderer x the source of evil is to be found 
in the course of the development of the finite will as it struggles 
for independence. The essence of man's will is a tendency 
towards the satisfaction of his natural impulses, but this ten- 
dency is not evil in itself. The recognition of the moral ought 
evolves only gradually and gives the law to man to subordinate 
his self-will to its prohibition. Morality therefore is not imme- 
diately given in the mind nor fully developed at the start. 
The transition from the pre-moral stage to the morally conscious 
is too gradual to allow the first actual sin to be delected, but 
there is imputation at each particular stage according as con- 
science developes. As to original sin the author finds a basis 
for this in our evil inclination, but this element being natural 
cannot properly be called evil. While that which is evil in man, 
namely, the tendency of will asserting itself against the law, 
since it does not belong to the premoral stage, cannot properly 
be called natural. 



i. Philosophy of Religion (E. T., London, 1886), vol. IV, pp. 34-38; for an 
appreciation of the systems of Kant, Ritschl, Mtiller, and others cf . ORCHARD, 
Modern Theories of Sin, pp. 29-89, F. R. M. HITCHCOCK, o. c., pp. 1-47. 
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Tennant ! proposes a similar theory. Morality and respon- 
sibility, according to this author, are only gradually developed 
in the race and in the individual. The human infant is simply 
a non-moral animal. " The task before the new-born moral 
agent " is that of " moralising his own nature ". Here too is 
to be found the source or occasion of universal sinfulness : 
it is the general failure to effect on all occasions the moralisation 
of inevitable impulses and to choose the end of higher worth. 
The way from nature to character is accordingly very laborious. 
Sin is a conscious failure : an individual fails to act up to the best 
he knows and by failing sins. 

It was primarily dissatisfaction with this negative aspect of 
Tennant's view of the origin of sin which led McDowall 2 
to propose a new theory with a view to fill up the lacunae of 
the former. McDowall maintains that, thanks to a clear idea 
of the uniformity and continuity of the evolutionary process, 
we can see the completeness and unity of the world plan, 
and with this conception of unity and continuity the difficulty 
about the bias of the will disappears. The emergence of will 
is due to an in-turning of the consciousness on itself, whose 
immediate purpose is the securing of greater control over mat- 
ter. It is only by conscious experience that the human being 
learns that some applications of the will are right and other 
wrong, according as they tend towards improvement or the 
opposite. Sin is primarly misuse of this experience : the essence 
of sin lies in the conscious checking of the efforts of " spirit 
to create itself in winning free from the determinate katabolism 
from which it emerges " 3 . This sin is negative in the sense 
that it is a " failure to moralise the raw material of morality " 
but yet it is positive in that this failure is due to a conscious 
misuse of experience *. 

Somewhat similar to the above is the theory developed by 
Orchard 5 and Hitchcock 6 . These theologians seek a view of 
sin which would at once be compatible with scientific experience 
and Christian consciousness. Sin is for them entirely subjec- 



i. The Origin and Propagation of Sin, p. 109. 

2. Evolution and the Need of Atonement 2 , p. 62 ft. 

3. Ibid., p. 75. 

4. Ibid., pp. 62-82. 

5. Modern Theories of Sin, pp. 107-157. 

6. The Atonement and Modern Thought, pp. 48-61. 
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tive. They insist that we must start from the personal sense of 
sin, and not from any objective standard. Sin is relative 
to the sense of sin, which however is not the measure of it 
since the sense is often in inverse proportion to the fact. This 
sense which emerges only with the dawning of the moral ideal 
is due to the feeling of inner discord between what one is and 
what one ought to be, and has various degrees according to 
the various stages of moral development. This new experience 
has not only a moral but a religious aspect, for the consciousness 
of the moral ideal leads to a consciousness of God. Failure 
to attain the moral ideal is felt to be separation from God, 
which in turn causes disquiet until some method of atonement 
brings relief and peace. This sense of sin as it grows in intensi- 
ty becomes a harbinger of life, because sin, in the physical 
discomfort and misery it inflicts, in the moral dissatisfaction 
and unrest it causes, contains the seed of its own destruction 1 . 
It is also this sense of sin which leads by induction to the so- 
lution of the moral antinomy between the sense of individual 
responsibility and the universality of sin. This theory regards 
sin as something that must gradually disappear as the Divine 
purpose is slowly developed in human life ; it is considered 
by its authors to lead to a real and spiritual theory of the 
Atonement which is consummated not only in a union of the 
separated but in the conquest and destruction of that which 
separated the evil habit of the human will. 

We have briefly outlined the above theories in order to see 
what effect such a conception of sin would have on the Pauline 
doctrine of sin and of the Redemption. For Saint Paul, as 
we have already shown, sin is a wilful opposition to the natural 
or revealed law of God. The universality of sin he traces 
to the lusts and concupiscences of the flesh, which influence 
the will 2 . In themselves these inclinations and tendencies 



1. When HITCHCOCK o. c., p. 50, says that " there is no better means 
of creating the sense of sin than the Gospel of Christ ", we would at once wish 
to ask, how much is there left of the Gospel of Christ especially in the " New 
Theology " ? And what does remain, far from creating the sense of sin, 
is it not rather used to excuse our sinfulness ? Does not the author himself 
admit on page 53 and 147 that sin is far from disappearing in the world and 
that men " have grown accustomed to it " ? 

2. As SABATIER, L'Apdtre Paul, p. 311, says : " On se condamne a ne rien 
comprendre de la doctrine de Paul, si Ton veut voir 1'origine du p^che dans 
les determinations subjectives de la volonte" individuelle. Le peche pre- 
existe actuellement en nous a la volonte' ". This is true, however, only if 
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to evil, though inordinate and continually instigating to actual 
sin, are not sinful. Yet, neither are they a natural or necessary 
concomitant of the flesh but belong to it in so far as it is the 
abode and vehicle of that Sin introduced into humanity by 
the transgression of Adam. 

Again, the effort to search in religious experience and in 
the facts of the individual conscience the whole foundation 
of the Redemption is likewise irreconciliable with the Pauline 
doctrine. For, just as one is the author of sin and, what in 
Scriptural usage denotes all the penalties and consequences 
of sin, namely, death,, so also one is the author of justice and 
life (Rom. v, 12-19). To consider only the facts of the individ- 
ual experience, though Saint Paul also recognizes these, is 
to overlook and set aside what for the Apostle is fundamental. 
In this view of the origin of sin the distinction between the 
supernatural and natural orders vanishes, and in consequence 
the soteriological teaching of the Apostle is rendered meaning- 
less. For, as we indicated above, the new state which we owe 
to Christ is that of grace and adoption which makes us children 
of God and heirs of heaven ; but this new state is not only 
a renewal but also a reparation, not only an elevation but a 
restoration, not only peace but a renewal of the first alliance, 
reconciliation. Hence the work whereby Christ procured for us 
these privileges loses its very raison d'etre if its basis, the 
doctrine of Adam's sin, is removed. 

The theologians who insist on this theory of sin usually 
emphasize the corresponding phase of the Redemption, namely, 
the conferring of the life-giving Spirit, or, as generally happens 
in modern times, they reduce the whole redeeming work of 
Christ to its psychological influence on our lives. Now just 
as sin is not a mere error, mere concupiscence, or a mere evolu- 
tionary mistake, but implies above all an opposition to God, 
a destruction of that order whereby we should tend towards 



correctly understood. The above theory which we are here criticizing 
resolves itself in its conclusions into that of Luther. The latter, as we know, 
claimed that the state in which man was created was not supernatural. The 
fault of Adam did not deprive our nature of gratuitous gifts, but perverted 
and corrupted it, not only by depriving it of the power to do good but by 
inoculating it with concupiscence. Man is therefore fundamentally incapable 
of doing good but under the force of concupiscence continues necessarily 
to sin. The influence of Christ did not substantially modify this state. 
What then is common to this and the above view is that sin is a necessity. 
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Him as our ultimate end, and in consequence also implies 
an obligation to undergo penalty, so also the Redemption is 
not a mere example, not a mere conferring of the vivifying 
Spirit though a necessary complement of it, but also a penal 
expiation and a moral reparation. This redeeming work of 
Christ has an objective value before God independently of 
its influence on our lives or our subjective appropriation of it. 
Finally, the theories noted above present many obscure and 
objectionable features. For what is meant by such expressions 
as : " the end of higher worth ", " the efforts of spirit to create 
itself " etc., and what is this " moral ideal " of which so much 
is said, how does it arise, and why does it produce the conscious- 
ness of sin and guilt ? How does it explain the concept of 
God's wrath and the universality of sin ? Is not the vagueness 
with which these explanations are clothed a sufficient reason 
to make us highly suspicious of their value ? Again, does the 
natural ancestry of the human race and the existence of the 
individual before the " moral ideal " dawns upon him, affect 
the question of responsibility and of sin, or do they not ? 
In either case, can the above theories consistently give a satis- 
factory answer ? Finally, if the above theologians say that 
sin is a universal fact, an apparently inevitable fruit of the 
human will, others more bold will draw the logical consequences 
of their premises and conclude that moral evil is a normal fact, 
rational and necessary, i. e., conformable to the inevitable laws 
of nature and to the will of God. Subjective redemption then 
should consist not in the appropriation of the life-giving Spirit 
of Christ but in self-destruction and suicide. 



III. THE ULTIMATE CAUSE OF SIN : SATAN. 

Let us recall the results we have thus far obtained in tracing 
the genealogy of evil. The universality of sin is explained 
by the misuse of the freedom of the will, but this is due in turn 
to that which moves the will, namely, the flesh, the instrument 
and vehicle of Sin. The sinfulness of the flesh we have in turn 
traced to the disobedience of Adam. But we must still go 
further backwards. Saint Paul, inspired by the narrative of 
Genesis and the Book of Wisdom, finds the first instigator of evil 
in humanity to be Satan, the infernal serpent. Satan seduced 
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Eve and through her our first parent (II Cor. xi, 3 ; I Tim. n, 
14), and thus brought into the world death (Rom. v, 12), and 
the " vanity " and " servitude of corruption " (Rom. vm, 20 ff). 
A dominion thus arose over the visible creature which 
disrupted the rule of God. Satan now rules the world as the 
9eo<; TOU auiSvo; TOUTOU (II Cor. IV, 4) ; the earthly ap^ovTeq TOU 
auovo; TOUTOU (I Cor. II, 6 ff.), and the powers hostile to God, 
the cfcp'/oa, e^oua-wa, and Suvau-et? of every kind (I Cor. xv, 24 ff.), 
stand faithfully at his side. 

By Christ's work of Redemption we were essentially freed 
from the power of Satan as well as from that of f i\ 6tu.apt(a. 
With the aid of Christ's Spirit we can fearlessly stand against 
and overcome these hostile powers. But just as concupiscence, 
the effect of original sin, persists in the Christians (Gal. v, 17), 
so also Satan as its auxiliary continues with God's permission 
to oppose Christ's kingdom. His present methods of seduction 
are not unlike to those which he employed in pre-Christian 
times and still employs in heathendom. It is therefore to this 
phase of Satan's activity that we shall now direct our study. 



CHAPTER II. 
The Auxiliaries of Sin. 

ART. I. THE SPIRIT POWERS. 

There is perhaps no other phase of Saint Paul's doctrine 
which is the object of so many superficial observations and 
insufficient treatment as that of his angelology and demonolo- 
gy J . Though the subject of the spirit powers does not hold 
a prominent place nor form an organic whole in Saint Paul's 
teaching, it is yet one on which a good deal may be gleaned 
from his Epistles. The Apostle, it must be remembered, 
proposed his doctrine concerning angels especially in his oral 
instructions (I Cor. vi, 3 ; xi, 10 ; II Thess. n, 6). In many 
of his Epistles he omitted much because the occasion to write 
on this subject did not present itself, and because he proposed 
to know nothing among his converts save Christ and Him 
Crucified. The subject comes more to the front in the Epistles 
of the Captivity, Colossians and Ephesians, in which Saint Paul 
was opposing an incipient form of Gnosticism and certain 
exaggerated tendencies in the worship of angels. But sug- 
gestions are not wanting in the earlier Epistles, more especially 
in I Cor., which are not inconsistent with the more fully developed 
doctrine of the Colossian Epistle 2 . 

Among the creatures whom God called into being through 
His Son there is, according to Saint Paul, a category of beings 
who bear the name of a'yyeXoi. According to their nature 
they stand on a higher plane than men ; they have no flesh 



1. Thus e. g. MACKINTOSH, Historic Theories of Atonement, p. 72, says 
in regard to I Cor. n, 5 : " Those ignorant but murderous world-rulers, who 
outwitted them-selves in crucifying Christ, have moved half-ways in Paul's 
thoughts from the position of the angel-authors of the law beings neither 
strictly good nor strictly b?.d and have become almost if not quite evil 
angels ". The confusion of ideas and lack of distinction in the above passage 
is evident. We shall show later how Saint Paul is not responsible for all 
the confusion which is read into his Epistles by modern theologians and on 
account of which these same authors then in turn tell us that the Pauline 
doctrine is no longer acceptable to the " logic " (?) of the " modern mind " (?). 

2. Cf. KURZE, Der Engels-und Teufelsglaube des Apostels Paulus, pp. 7-121. 
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and blood (Eph. vi, 12) but are invisible spirits (Col. i, 16 ; 
Eph. vi, 12). Their abode is the supra-terrestrial region 
(Eph. in, 10) ; nevertheless they are in touch with the world 
and with human events (I Cor. iv, 9), nay, in special cases 
they may become visible and be entertained by men (Gal. iv, 
14). Their number is very great, and some enjoy a superior 
rank (I Tim. v, 21). The whole spiritual world is divided 
into different classes : there are Bpovcu (Col. I, 16), xuptdre? 
(Eph. I, 21 ; Col. i, 16), Buvajjiei? (Rom. vili, 38 ; I Cor. xv, 24), 
dp^ai (Rom. vm, 38 ; Eph. i, 21 ; in, 10 ; Col. i, 16 ; n, 10) 
and e^ouo-ta (I Cor. xv, 24 ; Eph. in, 10 ; Col. n, 10). But 
while Saint Paul probably recognized a hierarchy of angels 
as such, it does not seem to us that he gives in his Epistles 
a well-defined and formulated gradation of ranks or a specific 
hierarchical succession. 

According to Jones 1 , Morgan 2 , and Thackeray 3 , Saint 
Paul is said to regard the angels on the whole as antagonistic 
to God as well as to the best interests of man. But this does 
not seem to us to be the case. The angels are, said to follow 
intensely the struggles of the messengers of the Gospel (I Cor. iv, 
9). They are intrusted with a divine authority to watch over 
the law of subordination of woman to man, a law established 
at creation and known to them (I Cor. xi, 10). They possess, 
and that in a higher measure, spiritual gifts corresponding 
to the gift of tongues bestowed on men (I Cor. xin, i). They 
can appear to men (Gal. iv, 14), and deliver divine messages 
to. them (Gal. i, 8). The Mosaic Law was given through their 
mediation (Gal. in, 19). They will one day surround Christ 
when he comes to judge the world, and transmit to humanity 
the powerful commands of the universal Judge ; among them 
will be an archangel who will announce to men the approaching 
judgment (I Thess. iv, 16 ; I Cor. xv, 52). Their knowledge 
is progressive and capable of perfection (I Tim. in, 16). They 
observe man's moral actions and take an interest in them ; 
Saint Paul calls upon them as witnesses who will appear against 
Timothy as avengers if he does not heed the exhortations 
of his master (I Tim. v, 21 ; II Tim. iv, i). A spiritual being 



1. Art. Saint Paul and the Angels, Exp., May 1918, p. 356 ff., and June 1918. 
p. 412 ff. 

2. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 13 ff. 

3. The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 149 ff. 
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similar to these meets us in o'XoOpeimfc (I Cor. x, 10), who 
appears as a divine envoy to avenge the majesty of God (I Tim. 
v, 21 ; I Cor. n, 10) 1 . These texts selected from the different 
Pauline Epistles show that the Apostle recognized a category 
of angels who were friendly to man and subject to God and 
His will. If he speaks more often of the evil angels, especially 
in his exhortations and in his epistle to the Colossians, than 
he does of the good angels, this fact is due to the special cir- 
cumstances which called his Epistles forth as well as to the 
particular Gospel which he preached. Moreover, his attitude 
to the angels was closely related to his view of the Law and 
its function. 

But, as said above, Saint Paul knows of other angels who are 
hostile to man and who form an antithesis to the kingdom 
of God ; these are the angels of darkness, morally bad spirits, 
whose chief is o-aTava? (II Cor. xi, 15 ; I Thess. n, 18). Satan 
is the cause of infidelity and error. He is an enemy of the 
faith and seeks to bring about a defection from the Gospel 
(I Thess. in, 5). He is the source of all evil that befall the 
followers of the Christian faith (II Thess. in, 3). He inspires 
men to persecute the Christians and to make these go astray 
in matters of faith and morals (Eph. vi, 16). He is the ultimate 
source of the dissensions in the Roman community (Rom. xvi, 
20). Between Satan and the faithful reigns a state of war ; 
Satan proceeds against them with great craft and cunning 
and with skilful equipment; to be able to encounter him, 
the Christian needs an internal equipment which the Apostle 
compares with the full armour of a soldier (Eph. vi, 14-18 ; 
II Cor. xii, 8). But Satan can plot against the Christians 
only so long as God permits ; ultimately the " God of peace " 
will destroy him (Rom. xvi, 20). 

Secondly, Satan is the cause not only of unbelief but of 
all other sins. Thus he seeks to seduce married people, who 
abstain too long from marital relations, to extra-marital 
satisfaction of the sexual instincts (I Cor . vii, 5) . Satan's attempt 
to seduce men goes back to the time when our first parents 
walked in Paradise ; by his subtlety he seduced Eve and through 
her our first parent to infidelity towards God (II Cor. xi, 3). 



i. Cf. KURZE, o. c., pp. 7-29, DIBELTUS, Die Geisterwelt im Gluuben 
Paulus, pp. 7-37. 
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In fact, as an evil and crafty being (I Tim. n, 14) Satan is 
constantly at work to plunge men into sin and so bring about 
the damnation of their souls. Christians who do not suppress 
angry emotions and are not reconciled to their enemy give place 
to the devil, 8ia(3oXo<; (Eph. iv, 26, 27). The neophyte bishop 
who is puffed up with pride will receive the same punishment 
as has befallen the devil (I Tim. in, 6). A bishop who has not 
a good testimony among those who are without, i. e., among 
the unbelieving Jews and Gentiles, will most easily fall into 
the snares of the devil, i. e., into unbelief and other sins (I Tim. 
in, 7). But not only the bishop but also others Satan seeks 
to ensnare in his net : young widows by their incontinence have 
turned aside after Satan and become his followers (I Tim. v, 
14 ff.). He awakens hurtful temptations and unprofitable 
desires in the heart of man, and so leads him to destruction 
and perdition (I Tim. vi, 9). His tools are the false apostles 
who work in his interests by employing the same cunning and 
craft (Eph. vi, n, 16). 

Thirdly, Satan is the cause not only of moral but also of 
physical misery. The Apostle himself is suffering from a 
Satanical plague (II Cor. xn, 7, 9). The incestuous Corinthian 
is expelled from the Christian community and exposed to the 
dominion of Satan, in order that the lower man, the crap!-, 
might be mortified and overcome (I Cor. v, 3, 5). But should 
the Corinthians fail to pardon the incestuous man they might be 
" overreached " by Satan, in that he might lead the sinful man 
to despair and so deprive the punishment of the medicinal 
purpose intended by the Corinthians (II Cor. n, n). In 
I Tim i, 18-20 we have further evidence of an abandonment 
to Satan's power, an excommunication, where Satan gains 
control over men and inflicts all kinds of punishment upon 
them 1 . 

Fourthly, the special domain of the evil powers is heathen- 
dom 2 . So far we have met two names for the evil spirit, 
namely, ara-avaq and 8ia(3o)o<; ; now in II Cor. vi, 14, 16, 
we meet a third, peXiap. Beliar unmistakably bears the charac- 



1. Cf. KURZE, o. c... p. 53 ff., DIBEI.IUS, o. c., p. 38 ff., EVKRLING, Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Dcimonologie, p. 21 ff. 

2. Cf. PFLEIDERKR, Der Paulinismus 2 , p. Si, P. WEISS, Biblical Theology 
(E. T.), vol. I, p. 359, vol. II, pp. 105, 141, SOMERVTLLE, St. Paul's Conception 
of Christ, pp. 297-303. 
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teristics of Satan, but a new trait appears in that Beliar 
is brought into connection with idolatry (cf. I Cor. v, 5 ; 
I Tim. i, 20). Satan, i. e. Beliar, is master over the heathen 
world as Christ is Lord of God's Kingdom. To the same 
category as Beliar belongs a multitude of spirits, the 8at.fj.6vta, 
who are likewise related to the heathen world and idolatry 
(I Cor. x, 19-21). These morally evil beings, who in reality 
receive the honor of the sacrifices offered to idols, presumably 
influence men to bring forth such offerings (I Cor. xn, 2). 
They inspire the false prophets with spiritual gifts and strength 
to seduce others (I Tim. iv, i ff.), and themselves pursue an end 
similar to that of Satan, namely, the destruction of the true 
faith and the spread of error (I Cor. x, 19). 

Again, Satan is designated as the ruler of the natural and 
unregenerate world, as the (teoq rot) auovoc; TOUTOU 1 . He fills 
with his spirit the world estranged from God, and prevents 
the light of truth from shining in men's hearts. He obscures 
the minds of both Jews and Gentiles so that the preaching 
of the Gospel would not move them to faith (II Cor. iv, 4). 
His influence is reflected in the rulers of this world, the ap^ovre? 
TOU a-'(ovo<; TOUTOU 2 . When it is said of the latter that they 
crucified Christ out of a lack of the cro<pa Geou, it was undoubt- 
edly the 6s6<; TOU aiwvoq TOUTOU who kept this arocpia from them, 
who blinded them, and so in last resort caused the death of 
Christ (I Cor. n, 6, 8). Another group of associates of the 
6e6<; TOU atwvoi; TOUTOU we meet in the ap^at, l^ouariai, and Suvauet.<; 
of I Cor. xv, 24 (cf. also Rom. vm, 38), who in subordination 
to him exercise a dominion over the world estranged from 



1. Against DIBKLIUS who, o. c., p. 190 ff., maintains thai the conception 
of " Satan " and that of 6eo; TOO aiuivoc; TOUTOU aie two divergent currents 
of thought in the Pauline Epistles. 

2. Many exegetes as FEINE, o. c., p. 212, HOLTZMANN, o. c., p. 276, MAC- 
KINTOSH, o. c., p. 72, EVERLING, o. c., p. ii, DiBBLius, o. c., p. 89, understand 
the ap/ovcet; TOU aiw^o; TOUTOU to mean spirit or demonic powers. But this 
can hardly be the correct interpretation, and the expression is to be referred 
to earthly rulers. The context moreover favors this interpretation, for when- 
ever the word crocct'a appears in connection with c. I or c. n it is always applied 
to men ; are we then to admit a sudden exception for u, 6-8 ? The wisdom 
of " this world " and " the rulers of the world " is tue same as that of i, 20, 
which in turn is the wisdom of the unbelieving Jews and Gentiles arid of their 
princes (of. T, 20, 23, 26, 27, 28). Finally it is contrary to what we kuow 
of the activity of these spirit-powers to attribute to them the crucifixion ; 
their role is rather to darken men's minds and seduce to evil. Cf. KURZE, 
o. c., p. 76 ff. 
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God. Hence Satan is rightly called 0eo<; -rou adwvo<; TOUTOU, 
because his position is analogous to that of God as Ruler of 
the world : just as the world in its origin goes back to God, 
so also sin and all that is transitory in the world goes back to 
Satan ; just as the Creator rules over the world so also the 
originator of sin and death rules over 6 auov OUTO;, and just 
as the faithful worship the Lord so also the infidels by their 
immorality and idolatry render honor to the devil. 

But the greatest triumph of his seductive art, of his deception 
and wiles, Satan will celebrate shortly before the end of the 
world (II Thess. II, 3-12). He will then produce a unique crea- 
ture in Antichrist, through whom godlessness and immorality 
will reach their highest stage in the world. That Antichrist 
belongs to the same category as Satan is evident from the names, 
av8pwn:o<; Tfj<; avopu'ac; and avopio<;, which Saint Paul attributes 
to him. He is godlessness incarnate. His activity character- 
izes him as the true image of the devil. He will oppose and 
exalt himself over all gods whom men had worshipped up 
to his time. He will reject all religious services which men 
had heretofore rendered him, and will lay claim to divine 
honors. He will occupy the place of Jahveh and persuade men 
that he is God Himself. The avopioq will form a counter- 
part of the Son of God : as Christ at the end of time so also 
the Antichrist will be revealed and have his parousia. He will 
come and work in the spirit of Satan, being directed and 
endowed with strength by him (II Thess. n, 9). He will perform 
deeds having the semblance of miracles but which in reality 
will be nothing but " lying wonders ". Full of unrighteousness 
himself, he will use every means to attain his purpose, namely, 
to propagate error and to bring to perdition men who willingly 
turn away from truth and salvation. But his end will be 
tragic, for he is destined to destruction : the mere advent 
of the Son of Man will render him powerless, and the breath 
of His mouth and the brightness of His coming will destroy 
him 1 . 



i. Saint Paul's purpose in writing this section (II Thess. n, 1-12) was 
to contradict the rumor current among the Tbessalonia.ns that the Parousia 
was to come at any moment. To do this he recalls to the minds of his readers 
that the Lord's coming would be preceded by two events, the great apostasy 
and the appearance oi the Antichrist, neither of which had as yet 
come to pass. True, the forces of Antichrist are already at work, but they 
are held in check by the restraining power (xaTsy^wv). The difficulty of 
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We have rapidly gathered from the Pauline Epistles these 
scattered allusions to Satan and his auxiliaries in order to have 
a picture of mankind before the Redemption, of humanity 
as it was in bondage to these supra-terrestrial powers. We 
have seen that Satan seduces men to all kinds of sin, but that, 
as the spirit of infidelity and error, he especially seeks to pervert 
men's hearts and to darken their minds. To have thus a clear 
idea of Satan's activity will also aid us to understand the 
redeeming work of Christ, Who " gave himself for our sins 
that he might deliver us from this present wicked world " 
(Gal. i, 4). Yet it is not only through Satan that we are held 
in servitude to sin ; there is still another power whose bondage 
is as oppressive and as compelling as that of the former, namely, 
the Mosaic Law. But before discussing the Mosaic Law we 
must treat another question which is frequently associated with 
that of the spirit-powers, namely, the meaning of the " elements 
of the world ", ta <rro'.^ewc rou xoa-piou. 

ART. II. " THE ELEMENTS OF THE WORLD ". 

A question closely connected with the foregoing is that of 
the meaning of the " elements of the world ". The expression, 
TO. aroi^eia TOU xoa-jjiou, appears four times in the Pauline 
Epistles, twice in Galatians and twice in Colossians : 

Gal. iv, 3 : " So we also, when we were children, were serving 
under the elements of the world ", 

Gal. iv, 9 : " But now, after that you have known God, 
or rather are known by God, how turn you again to the weak 
and needy elements, which you desire to serve again ? " 

Col. n, 8 : " Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy 
and vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, according 
to the elements of the world, and not according to Christ ", 

Col. n, 20 : " If then you be dead with Christ from the 



the passage is due to the fact that the Apostle does uot either here or else- 
where explain his teaching on the main points involved, namely, who is, 
the Antichrist, and what is the restraining power. He makes only general 
allusions to what he said on a former occasion. Hence any attempt to identify 
the Antichrist or the restraining power is largely a matter of conjecture. 
For a discussion of the different opinions cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. I 9 , p. 95 ff.; 
KURZE, o. c., p. 46 ff. 
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elements of this world, why do you yet decree as though 
living in the world ? " 

Since many modern authors understands the " elements 
of the world " to refer to spiritual personal beings, it is necessary 
that we here subject the expression, TOC aro^eta TOU xdcrp.ou 
to a careful analysis. We shall first examine the meaning 
of the terms <rro^stov and xdo-^oq, secondly we shall study 
and compare the entire phrase in its different Pauline 
contexts, and finally we shall examine the modern theories 
on this subject. 



I. THE MEANING OF STOl^etov AND K6ff|Jios. 

A. SToiyetov is found in Greek writers from Aristophanes 
onwards, and in later Greek writers is of very frequent occur- 
rence. It is related to a-roi^o?, a " line ", " row ", " rank ", 
and its fundamental meaning is apparently " standing in a row", 
and hence " an element of a series ". The usage of the term 
from the time of Aristophanes and Plato to that of Plutarch, 
together with occasional quotations from later authors, yields 
the following meanings : 

(1) Aristophanes 1 uses the term oroi^eibv to designate the 
pin of a sun-dial ; 

(2) An element of speech, a letter of the alphabet, or more 
exactly the elementary sound for which it stands z . It is 
expressly distinguished from the syllable, because the latter 
can be broken up into diverse elements. Sometimes by me- 
tonymy the elements or ultimate parts of things in general 3 , 
or of a discourse 4 , or of a state 5 , are called a-ro^Eia. Sim- 
ilarly by metonymy the term oroi^eibv is applied to a genus 
because it has one definition 6 , or anything that is small, 
simple, and indivisible, is called o-T 7 



1. " Assembl. " 652 : 6'^av rj Sexairouv TO 

2. PLATO : Crat. 422A ; Polit. 277 e ; PLUT. Quaest. conv. IX, Prob. 3 1 . 
PHILO : Opif. mund. 127 (42) ; DION. HAL. De comp. verb. 14 ; ARISTOT. 
Metaph. 6. 17 (1041 b 33 ) ; Poet. 20. i ff. (1456 b 208 -) ; Categ. 9(12). 3(r.4a 39fi -). 

3. XEN. Mem. 2. i 1 ; PLATO : Polit. 2780. 

4. ARISTOT. Rhet. i. 6 1 (1362 a 21 ) ; 2. 22 13 (1396 b 21 , }. 

5. ARISTOT. Pol. 5. g 6 (1309 b 16 ) ; Isoc. 18 a (2 1C ). 

6. ARISTOT. Metaph. 4. 3 (1014 b 8 ). 

7. ARISTOT. Metaph. 4. 3 4 (1014 b 3 ). 
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(3) One of the component parts of physical bodies 1 , or the 
four elements, namely earth, water, air, and fire 2 . 

(4) A premise or fundamental proposition of a demonstra- 
tion 3 ; it was in this sense that the term was applied by later 
writers to the work of Euclid on mathematics and to that 
of Archimedes. 

(5) The usage of the term to designate the letters of the 
alphabet gave rise to a metamorphical acceptation of the term 
in virtue of which the oroi^eta were the rudiments, the first- 
principles, the ABC as it were, of a science or art. This 
signification was common in New Testament times when 
oTO'.%eiouv meant " to teach the rudiments ", and aro^eiwyt.<; 
" instruction ", " education. " 4 

(6) Later on under the influence of the Stoic and Pythagorean 
schools, the custom arose to designate the seven planets by 
the seven vowels of the Greek alphabet and to call them -ra 
<TTO'.yer<x oupavia, a designation which was later extended to 
all the constellations and twelve signs of the zodiac 5 . But 
since we have no definite example of this usage until the close 
of the second century, it is not certain that this use of the term 
goes back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

(7) Finally, the term oroi^eujv came also to designate 



1. Empedocles employed the term piio[j!,aTa and Anaxagoras 

though ARISTOT. Metaph. i. 4 (985 a 32 ) ; 2. 3 a (ggS a 28 ), ascribes the use of 
fftoi/stov to Empedocles, and Diogenes Laertius II i 1 ; IX 3 2 , employs it 
in speaking of the views of other pre-Socratic philosophers. Plato employs 
the term trcoi/etov because pio)|j,Ta was foreign to the Attic ; Sophist. 
252 B, Tim. 48 B, Theaet. 201 E ; cf. also ARISTOT. Meteor, i. i 1 (338 a 22 ). 

2. DIOG. LAERT. vii, i 68fl - (134 ff.), in, i 19 (24), v i 13 (32), vin, 2 12 (76), 
ix, 3 3 (21) ; EPICT. Diss. 3, 13 , 14 ; PLUT. Aristid. 6 4 ; HERM. Vis 3. i3 3 ; Just. 
Mart. Dial. 62 2 ; ATHEN. 22 1 , 8 ; PHILO : Quis yer. div. 197 (41) ; Wisdom 7 17 , 
I9 18 ; 4 Mac. I2 1S ; cf. also PLUT. Quest, conv. VIII, Prob. 8 2 ; PHILO : Opif. 
mund. (131) 45; Orac. Sib. 2 2 6 . 

3. ARISTOT. Metaph. 2. 3 2ff< (998 a 30 ) : xat TWV Staypa^jj-aTajv TauTa 
atot^eta Xsyop-sv wv ai aTroSetSjet^ ivuTtapyoua'.v ; cf. also Metaph. 4. 3 2ff ' 
(1014 a 35 ) ; PLUT. Marcell. 17 5 . In ARISTOT. Topica 8, 3 (158 b 85 }, 8. 14 (i2) 8 
(163 b 2 *), Cat. 9 (12)* (14 a 39 ) OTCHXECOV is applied to a line or circle. 

4. HORACE, Sat. i, i 20 ; Hebr. v, 12 ; Isoc. i8a (2 10 ) ; PLATO, Legg. vii, 7906 ; 
ARISTOT. Metaph. 4. 3 2 (1014 a 35 ) ; PLUT. Lib. ed. 16 ; CORNUT. 14 ; XEN- 
Mem. 2. i 1 ; cf. also ARISTOT. Metaph. 2. 3 2t - (998 a 23fl -), 6. i7 12 (1014 b 31 ), 
12. 10 (1086 b) ; Categ. 9(12) 4 (i4 a 1 * 90 -) ; PLUT. Com. not. 48, 49. 

5. DIOG. LAERT. vi, g z (102) ; JUST. MART. Trypho, 23 s , ApoL 11, 5*, Epist. 
ad Diog. 7 2 ; THEOPH. ad Autol. i 4 ; ARISTIDES, Apol. m-v ; EUSEBIUS, Hist, 
eccl. in, 21, v, 24 ; JEROME, Epist. cxx, 4. For the above references cf. BUR- 
TON, o. c., p. 510 ff., PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 503 ff. 
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a spirit or demon. However we have no define evidence that 
oTot^eibv meant " spirit ", " angel ", or " demon ", earlier 
than Test. Sal. 34, which in its present form is post-Christian, 
and may not be earlier than the third or fourth century 1 . 

In conclusion it may be noted that in those examples and 
usages which we have quoted above and which can be of value 
to us in our study, crroi^erov retains throughout the same 
essential signification : it designates something that is " basic ", 
" elementary ", " rudimentary ". 

B. As to the other term, xoo-fjioq, this is of more frequent 
occurrence in the Pauline Epistles than the former, and its 
meaning can consequently be more easily determined. In 
the first place, xocrpo? designates the universe, the ensemble 
of material creation (Rom. i, 20 ; Eph. I, 14). Again, the 
Apostle uses xoo-pio<; to denote the earth as the abode of man 
or more generally as the scene of human activity (I Cor. v, 10 ; 
I Tim. vi, 7, in, 16 ; Eph. n, 12 ; Col. I, 6). Frequently, 
however, xoo-p-oq, refers not the terrestrial globe but to the 
inhabitants of the earth, to the human race itself (Rom. in, 6 ; 
m, 19 ; v, 12 ; I Cor. iv, 13 ; II Cor. I, 12). Finally, xdo-pto;, 
whether it be considered as the abode of man or as the whole 
of humanity acquires a pejorative sense in virtue of an explicit 
or implied contrast with a superior world or with a regenerate 
humanity ; it is the natural world, unregenerate, and destitute 
of divine grace, as opposed to the supernatural world (I Cor. i, 
27, 28, n, 12, in, 19, vii, 31-34 ; Gal. vi, 14) 2 . 

After these preliminary considerations we may now proceed 
to examine the whole expression, ra arot^eux TOU xdcru-ou, in the 
Pauline Epistles. 

II. Ta S-roi^era TOU Kda-pu IN THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 



The expression, T<X a-To^era TOU xoau-ou, occurs twice in the 
Galatian Epistle : IV, 3 : OU'TWC; xal T|p.e<; OTS r ( pxv v/j-not, UTCO Ta 



1. As is evident from modern Greek usage crTOt^etov did eventually come 
to mean an " angel " or " spirit ". But what is not clear is whether this 
usage belongs to the first century A. D. That the Jewish writers ascribed 
a spirit or angel to various physical objects is clear from I Enoch 6O 11 - 21 , 
Jub. ?. za -. but not that they were called vmyjzla.. The value of II Enoch 
16', I2 1 , is 1 and of Tatian, Oratio ad Gvaecos, c. 12, remains doubtful as far as 
the meaning of cr-coi^etov is concerned. 

2. Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , pp. 505-507. 
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a ToCi xoar[j.ou ripieQa SeSouXw^evot, and IV, 9 : vuv 8e yvovres 
9eov, [jiaAXov Se yvwcrQeVce? UTCO Qsou, TCW? emarpe'tpeTe 7ia)av ETCI Ta 
ccaQsvri xoa Ti-rw^a (jTotyetTa otq -rcaXiv avwQev 8ou)>EUcrai OeXere. In 
the first place, we cannot agree with Comely 1 that the 
reference of T^uei; in iv, 3 is to the Jews alone. That it refers to 
the latter is indeed clear from in, 24 : 6 vdfxo<; Tcatoaywyo? Y)p.wv 
yeyo^ev and from in, 23 : UTCO vd^ov ^<ppoupoujjie9a cruyxXet.dp.Evot. 
But it cannot be proved from Rom. ix, 4 and xv, 8 that carnal 
descent gave any right to the inheritance, for this belongs to 
faith : " the justice of God, by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all 
and upon all them that believe in him, for there is no 
distinction " (Rom. in, 22). The Jews therefore as descendants 
of Abraham, had no right but only a priority because of the 
promises made to their fathers. That T^eis of iv, 3, refers also 
to the Gentiles is clear from the context. This is evident in 
the first place by the successive changes in the mode of address 
which Saint Paul employs when speaking of our sonship in 
Christ ; after having said that " God sent His Son, made under 
the law, that He might redeem them who were under the law 
(iv, 4, 5), the Apostle continues " that we (all Christians, far 
and wide, Jews and Gentiles) might receive the adoption of 
sons. And because you (my Galatian converts) are sons... 
therefore now lie (each individual man who hears my words) 
is not a servant but a son " (iv, 5, 6, 7). When Christ redeemed 
" those who were under the law " from the Mosaic prescriptions 
and from all positive ordinances, not only the Jews but also 
the Gentiles (and the Galatian converts were mostly Gentiles) 
received the adoption of sons. Again, if we make ^ ( aet<; of iv, 3 
refer also to the Gentiles, we can easily explain iv, 8 : " But 
then, indeed, not knowing God, you served them who by nature 
are not gods " (aXXa TOTS pev oux etBdre? GEOV). TCSTE thus refers 
to the time when the Galatian Gentiles " were serving under 
the elements of the world " ; otherwise, it would have no definite 
reference. But especially unless we admit this reference of 
ri^e^ in iv, 3 how explain the return and retrogression of the 
Galatians to serve anew the " weak and beggarly elements " 
as stated in iv, 9 : But now, after that you have known God, 
or rather are known by God, how turn you again to the weak 
and needy elements, which you desire to serve again ? " In 



I. Epistola secunda ad Corinthios et ad Galatas, p. 523. 
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iv, 4-7 the reference is to both Jews and Gentiles while in 
iv, 8-10 the reference is to the Gentiles alone, a fact which 
clearly determines the extension of r^i<; in iv, 3, since in 
both of these sections Saint Paul is speaking of the liberation 
(!V, 5,9) of those (-/jpLet;) who " were serving under the elements 
of the world " \ 

The above discussion already gives us some indications as 
to the possible meaning which we are to attribute to the 
aroiyaa TOU xd<7[/.ou. Speaking of our liberation from the 
" elements of the world ", Saint Paul says in iv, 4 : " But when 
the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might redeem them who 
were under the law ". That the phrase " those who were 
under the law " (6-rco VDJJ.OV) refers primarily to the Jews and 
to the Mosaic Law is clear. Nevertheless, as said above, 
v. 5 and vv. 4-7 refer not only to the Jews but also to the Gen- 
tiles. Hence while TOU<; UTO vop.ov (not UTUO TOV vofjiov) refers 
primarily to the Mosaic Law as the highest and most rigorous 
form of law, the application is to be extended at the same time 
to all those subject to any system of positive ordinances. 
So that the Gentile converts of Galatia in so far as they are 
regarded as having undergone a discipline up to a certain point 
analogous to that of the Jews are to be classed with those 

'JTtO VO|JlOV. 

Here, some one might object, and not without reason, to 
Saint Paul's placing in the same category the divinely ordained 
Law (Rom. vn, 12) and the degraded heathen systems. In 
answer it must be said that as viewed in their spiritual aspect 
there can be no comparison between the one and the other. 
The pagan religions, outside of that sense of dependence on God 
which they could not wholly crush (Acts xiv, 17 ; xvii, 23, 
27, 28 ; Rom. i, 19), were wholly bad, while in the Mosaic Law 
the spiritual element was truly divine. But it is in regard 
to the ritualistic element, which in Judaism was as much lower 
than its spiritual element as in heathenism it was higher, 
that the two systems approach within such a distance that they 



i. To say as does FERRARI, L'uomo irredenta in san Paolo, p. 185, that 
Saint Paul " parlando degli element! del mondo ai gentili cristiani, non alludeva 
a qualche cosa di anteriore alia loro conversione, bensi a qualche cosa di 
posteriore nella quale minacciavano di cadere ", is to deprive the Apostle's 
statements of all coherency and consistency. 
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can under certain limitations be classed together. For when 
Christianity came, it absorbed whatever was spiritual in its 
predecessor so that the Mosaic dispensation, deprived of this 
higher element, became a mere mass of lifeless ordinances, 
differing only in degree not in kind from any other ritualistic 
system. Indeed, the ritual of Moses, at the time the Apostle 
wrote, was a thing of the past. It had been instituted for 
a peculiar purpose, as " a shadow of things to come ", but now 
that the substance, the blessings of which the ritual was 
the shadow, had been brought in by Christ, its purpose was 
fulfilled and its work was done. Henceforth it became a 
worthless system, yea, it became positively hurtful to those 
who would rely on it as on an instrument of salvation. 

Hence Saint Paul says that a relapse into Judaism on the 
part of the Gentiles can be regarded as a relapse into the 
position of unconverted heathenism. In Gal. iv, 10, using more 
general terms than in Col. n, 16, in order that these might 
at once apply to both Judaism and heathenism, the Apostle 
describes the adoption of Jewish ritualism on the part of his 
Galatian converts as a return to the weak and beggarly dis- 
cipline of childhood from which they had been emancipated 
when they abandoned that worship. For the Jewish and 
heathen ritualism had this in common that both were made up 
of precepts and ordinances, both were formal and external in 
their character, both represented " law " as opposed to " grace ", 
and both were adopted to a state not of manhood but of 
spiritual infancy and nonage. Before proceeding to determine 
further the precise meaning of the a-to^eia, let us turn to a 
consideration of the passages in the Colossian Epistle. 



III. Ta i/rot^era TOU Kd<T[J.O!J IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 

COLOSSIANS. 

From the Epistle addressed by Saint Paul to the church 
of Colossae we can infer the presence of two currents of thought 
which threatened the purity of the Christian faith in this 
community. A mere glance at the language of the Epistle 
enables us to detect in the teaching which the Apostle combats 
the presence of Judaism. The observance of sabbaths and 
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new-moons, the distinction of meats and drinks, circumcision, 
etc., all point in this direction. Yet on closer examination 
it is clear that the Judaic elements do not exhaust the heresy or 
heresies against which the Epistle is directed. We can also 
discern in the false teaching v/hich prevailed at Colossae a 
gnostic element, an element of theosophic speculation and 
certain shadowy mysticism as well as a tendency to interpose 
certain intermediate agencies between God and man (Col. n, 
16, 17, 21 ; n, 4, 8, 18, 23) 1 . 

In truth, the two elements are so closely connected in the 
Apostle's refutation, a fact, which is important for our proper 
understanding of the a-ro^eiTa TOU xoa-p.ou, that it is impossible 
to separate them. He passes backwards and forwards from 
the one to the other in such a way as to show that they are 
only parts of one complex whole. Thus the Apostle says : 
" Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy and vain deceit, 
according to the tradition of men, according to the elements 
of the world (n, 8),... you are circumcised with circumcision 
not made by hand (u, n)... and you... he hath quickened... 
blotting out the hand writing of the decree that was against 
us... despoiling the principalities and powers (n, 13-15),... 
Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of a festival day, or of a new-moon, or of the sabbath (n, 16) . . . 
Let no man seduce you willingly in humility in the religion 
of angels... if then you be dead with Christ from the elements 
of this world, why are you subject to ordinances " (n, 20) ? 
From these passages it is clear that the gnostic speculative 
element and the Jewish practical element are regarded as 
intimately intertwined in their growth. 

Because of the importance which this subject will have in 
our attempt to determine the exact meaning of TO. arot.^eux 
TO-U xodjjiou, we feel obliged to speak more at length on the 
situation in the church at Colossae. Who, it might be asked, 
were these false teachers of Colossae ? The most probable 
solution seems to be that they were Gnostic Essenes, for it is 
among the Essenes that we find before and about this time 
certain special tendencies of thought such as would prepare 



i. Cf. LIGHTFOOT, Colossians and Philemon, pp. 1-72, 73-113, 349, 419, 
where the reader will also find copious historical references on the subject, 
especially to Josephus and Philo. 
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the way for a combination like that found in the Christian 
community of Colossae. The Essene, according to the delinea- 
tions of ancient writers, especially of Philo and Josephus, 
was exceptionally rigorous in his observance of the Mosaic 
ritual. In fact, he went beyond the Pharisee in that he would 
drink no wine nor touch animal food, and especially in that 
he added to Mosaic legalism a certain gnostic, mystic specula- 
tion, and rigid asceticism. Like the Gnostics this Jewish sect 
exhibits the same exclusiveness in the communication of its 
doctrines. Its theological speculations take the same direction, 
dwelling on the mysteries of creation, regarding matter as 
the abode of evil, and postulating certain spiritual agencies 
as necessary links between heaven and earth. 

That this type of Jewish thought and practise had established 
itself in the Apostolic age in those parts of Asia Minor with 
which we are more directly concerned, we have sufficient proof, 
especially if this evidence be viewed in the light of what Jose- 
phus and Philo tell us concerning the Essenes. Moreover, 
we find that the Christian heresies of the next succeeding ages 
exhibit in a more developed form the same complex type which 
here appears in its nascent state ; this later development, 
especially the heresy of Cerinthus, shows that the combination 
was not only historically possible in itself, but likewise pre- 
supposes some earlier stage of its existence such as confronts us 
at Colossae. 

That Saint Paul is struggling against this Gnostic Judaism 
is evident from a perusal of the Colossian Epistle. Against 
the intellectual exclusiveness of Christian Essenism, he defends 
the universality of the Gospel, and emphatically reiterates : 
" We preach, admonishing every man, and teaching every man, 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus " (i, 28 ; in, n, 16). Against the philosophy of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine Nature, angelic mediators 
forming the successive links in the chain which binds the finite 
to the Infinite, Saint Paul sets the doctrine of the one Eternal 
Son, the Image of God, begotten before the world, whose power 
is supreme in both the natural and the spiritual creation 
(i, 15-20 ; n, 9-15), and in Whom the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells corporeally (n, 9). And against rigid ascetism he sets 
the only and true remedy of sin, the elevation of the inner 
life in Christ (in, i, 2, 5, 10). 
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With these preliminary remarks on the circumstances of the 
Colossian Epistle, we may now proceed to an examination of 
the o-TO'^era TOU xo'a- ( uou, namely, in II, 8 : BXeireTe p.r\ TI? Up.a<; 
eorai 6 auXaywywv o\a Trj<; (piXoa-o^ta? xai xevrji; oara-rT^ xara TYJV 
TiapaSocriv TWV avOpwuwv, xara TOC aToiyera TOU xo<7{jt.ou ' xai oux xaTa 
XQIOTTOV, and in n, 20 : E'! aiteOciveTe cruv XpwTM GOTO TWV UTOIVSUOV 
TOU xoujjiou, TI <; i^wvTEi; Iv xdtrp.(o SoyfjiaT^eaOe. Flinging back at 
them a favorite term of their own, Saint Paul in 11, 8 calls 
the mystic cosmogony and angelology of the false teachers of 
Colossae a " hollow and misleading philosophy ". Referring 
to the twofold origin of their teaching, the Apostle, in the 
first place, aptly says that it was " according to the traditions 
of men ", for their doctrines were essentially esoteric and 
traditional. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as well 
as the Gnostics claimed to possess such a source of knowledge. 
The oath which was taken by the full members of the former 
sect bound them not to communicate their doctrines to anyone 
otherwise as he himself had received them, and further to 
guard carefully the books of their society and the names of 
angels 1 . 

Secondly, Saint Paul says that the teaching of his opponents 
was xaia Ta oroide Cx TOU xoauou. This expression of itself in 
n, 8 could give us little information did we not possess the 
incidental remarks which the Apostle makes in regard to the 
same " elements of the world " in n, 20. In v. 20 Saint Paul 
demands of the Colossians that if they died unto the " elements 
of the world " when they were baptized into Christ, why were 
they again allowing themselves to be overriden with ordinances. 
And what were these precepts ? The Apostle himself dis- 
paragingly repeats the prohibitions of the false teachers in their 
own words : " touch not, taste not, handle not " (pi 
yeuTTj, p.T|Sk 9yr,<; Col. II, 21). Hence the meaning of Ta 
becomes clear. The chief anxiety of the Gnostic was to escape 
from the infection of evil by escaping from the domination of 
matter. This tendency appears plainly also in the Colossian 
Epistle. Though the prohibitions to which the Apostle alludes 
might be explained in part by the ordinances of the Mosaic 
ritual, this explanation will not cover all the points. Thus, for 



i. LIGHTFOOT, o. c., p. go ; cf. also KNABENBAUER, Epistola ad Ephesios, 
Philippenses, et Colossenses, p. 323, ABBOTT, Ephesians and Colossians, 
p. 246. 
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instance, drinks are mentioned as well as meats (n, 16), though 
on the former the Mosaic Law is silent. So too the rigorous 
enactement " touch not, taste not, handle not ", seems to go 
far beyond the Levitical legislation. 

The above study of the different passages in their context 
has already given us some indications as to the meaning of 
the <j-:o(.;(era TOU XOCTJJ.OU. The full signification of the expres- 
sion will become evident from a comparative examination of 
the passages. 

IV. COMPARISON, RESUME, AND CONCLUSIONS. 

By comparing now the passages of Colossians (n, 8, 20) 
with those of Galatians (iv, 3, 9) we can easily determine the 
precise reference and signification of T<X vToiyeta. xdarp.ou. 

In the first place, that the Mosaic Law is included under 
TOC oroi^eta TOU xoa-jjiou is plainly evident from Gal. iv, 9. 
Since Saint Paul, however, was not speaking solely of the Jews 
but also of the Gentiles he had to choose an expression which 
would fit the religious principles and practises of both. Contrary 
to the opinion of Ferrari 1 , the expression, " elements of the 
world ", as opposed to Christianity, could well be applied to 
a law even of divine origin, but which was only provisional 2 , 
which Saint Paul compared to a pedagogue, which had refer- 
ence to an unregenerate world destitute of divine grace, and 
which insisted especially on temporal recompenses for the 
Jewish nation. 

In Col. n, 8 the rite of circumcision is especially singled out 
as comprised under the oroi^era. In this passage, as said 
above, the Apostle distinguishes the speculative element in the 
teaching of the false doctors, namely the mystic, gnostic specula- 
tion, and the practical element which included ritual precepts 
of the Mosaic Law and certain ascetical observances. Against 
the former he sets the TtX^ptopux TTJ<; QSOTYITO? arw{j.aT'.xwc ev 



1. O. c., p. 184. 

2. Says Saint Thomas ad Galatas ad h. 1. (In omnes s. Pauli epistolas 
commentaria, Ed. Taurinensis B , vol. I, p. 567) : " Lex vetus dicitur elementum, 
quia sicut pueris, qui sunt instituendi ad scientiam, primo proponuntur ele- 
menta illius scientiae, per quae manuducuntur ad illam scientiam : ita lex 
vetus proposita est Judaeis, per quam manuducerentur ad fidem et justi- 
tiam ". 
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, while against the practical error, against the attempted 
enforcement of the initiary rite of Judaism, Saint Paul recom- 
mends a spiritual circumcision, which is not external but 
inward, which divests not only of a part of the flesh but of the 
whole body of carnal desires, and which is not of Moses but of 
Christ (n, ii ff.). 

In Gal. iv, 10 the cro^era are associated with certain Jewish 
observances, which are analogous to those which the Galatians 
observed as pagans before their conversion. Since in Galatians 
Saint Paul is speaking of both Jews and Gentiles he says in 
a general way : " You observe days, and months, and times, 
and years " (rjp.spaq TtapaTVipsurOs xai p-^va? xal xoapou^ xai 
eviauTotx;), while in Col. ii, 16 he says more specifically : 
" Let no man therefore judge you... in respect of a festival day, 
or of the new moon, or of the sabbaths " (MT) ouv n<; up.a<; 
xpivETW iv... piepsi eopTT,? 'r\ veop.rjvia<; T\ <Ta(3{3aT(ov). The 7] ( uepai, 
in Gal. iv, 10 are the days recurring weekly, the sabbaths ; 
fji7)ve<;, the monthly celebrations, the new moons ; xaipoi, the 
annual festivals, as t'he passover, pentecost, and feast of the 
tabernacles ; and evtauroi, the sacred years, as the sabbatical 
year and the year of jubilee. The first three words of Gal. 
iv, 10 correspond to the three words used in Col. n, 16, except 
that the order is reversed and that in Col. n, 19 the designations 
are more precise. 

A further determination of the aroiyera is found in Col. n, 21, 
where Saint Paul enumerates certain practises which the Colos- 
sians wished to adopt although they had been liberated from 
them (n, 12, 14, 20) : " Touch not, taste not, handle not ". 
These prohibitions relate to the defilement contracted in diverse 
ways by contact with impure objects. Some were doubtless 
reenactments of the Mosaic Law, while others would be exagger- 
ations or additions of rigorous asceticism such as we find 
among the Essene prototypes of these Colossian heretics, e. g., 
the avoidance of oils and wines, the shunning of contact with 
a stranger or religious inferior, etc. 

Col. n, 21 is further explained by n, 16 where Saint Paul 
tells the Colossians that if Christ freed them from the Mosaic Law 
no one had a right to take them to task for not observing the 
Jewish laws concerning the choice of food and drink. The 
ordinances of the Mosaic Law applied primarily to meats. They 
contained no prohibitions concerning drinks except in a very 
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few cases, e. g. in regard to priests ministering in the tabernacle 
(Lev. x, 9), in regard to liquids contained in unclean vessels 
(Lev. xi, 34, 36), and in regard to Nazarite vows (Num. v, 3). 
These directions taken in connexion with the rigid observances 
which the later Jews had grafted on them would be sufficient 
to explain the expression when applied to the Mosaic Law by 
itself as in Heb. ix, 10. But the rigor of the Colossian false 
teachers, like that of their Jewish prototypes, the Essenes, 
doubtless went far beyond the injunctions of the Law. It is 
probable that they forbade wine and animal food altogether. 
Mosaic prescriptions, some of which found an analogue among 
the heathen practises of the unconverted Galatians, while some 
others were very much exaggerated by the Gnostic Essenes of 
Colossae, these in the last resort are the ar-coi^eta. In 
as much as these ordinances belonged to the external, material, 
and unregenerated world, Saint Paul fitly qualifies them as 
being TOU xdo-fjiou. Besides, in Gal. iv, 9 the Apostle says 
that the (rroi^eia were " weak " (do-9ev/)) because " they had 
no power to sanctify the sinner before God ; no power to rescue 
him from condemnation ; no power to secure within him the 
fulfilment of righteousness ; they could not deliver him from 
the wrath of God, or from the love of sin ; they could not 
procure for him either pardon or holiness ; they could point, 
indeed, to One who could save, but for any saving purpose 
they were in themselves altogether powerless " 1 . So too in 
Col. n, 20-23, where there is question of other ordinances 
classed under the aTo^eia, Saint Paul similarly says that all 
such teaching while it may have a show of wisdom, an officious 
parade of religious devotion, an affectation of humility, and 
treat the body with merciless rigor, has nothing of real value 
to check the desires of the flesh. Again, in Gal. iv, 9 the Apostle 
says that the cro(.^aa were " poor ", " needy ", " beggarly " ; 
they were poor " as contrasted with the unsearchable riches 
that are in Christ ; poor as bringing with them no rich endow- 
ment of spiritual treasures ; poor, as dealing with the surface 
of the soul, but having nothing in them with which to satisfy 
its deepest wants ; poor, as making much fair show and promise 
of good, but leaving their most zealous votaries beggars as 
regards all the real graces of the Christian character " z . And 



1 . BAYLEY, A Commentary on St. Paul s Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 276-277. 

2. Ibid., p. 277. 
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the Apostle again says in Col. n, 17 that the oroi^sia were 
" a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ ". 

And here, we think, we come to the fundamental meaning 
of aro'^eiov as described above, especially under (5), namely, 

rudimentary teaching ". The Mosaic Law was a rudimen- 
tary institution, the alphabet as it were of spiritual and moral 
instruction (cf . Gal. in, 24) . The chosen race like the individual 
man had its period of childhood, during which time the mode 
of instruction was tempered to its undeveloped capacities (Gal. 
iv, 1-3). But when Christ came, the Law became a mass 
of lifeless ordinances, a mere human tradition. Like Judaism 
so too heathenism, considered as a ritual system made up of 
ordinances and precepts, prepared humanity during its spir- 
itual infancy for that more elevated, more virile, and more 
divine teaching which appeared with Christ. These ceremonial 
laws of both Jews and Gentiles had reference especially to 
material things ; they had to do with foods and drinks, with 
festivals whose time was governed by the heavenly bodies, 
with lustrations, purifications, circumcision, sacrifices, etc., 
all of which pertained to unregenerate mankind destitute of 
divine grace. Hence the expression, Ta <ra>!.y_eia TOU xoarfjiou 
may be said to designate rudimentary religious teaching of 
the human race pertaining to the external unregenerate world 1 . 



V. MODERN THEORIES CONCERNING Ta STOeta TOU 



A. According to Kurze and Ferrari 3 the crToi'^eia TOU 
xoarjjLou are the physical elements of the world viewed from a 
religious and ethical aspect. But if this be the meaning of, 
o-Toiyeia it can with difficulty be applied to all the Pauline 
passages. The mention or days, months, and years, in Gal. iv, 
10, it is true, suggests the possibility of a reference to the heav- 
enly bodies by whose movements the recurrence of these 
periods is fixed. So too the mention of meat and drink in 



1. Cf. LAGRANGE, pf.tre aux Gnlates, pp. 98 ff., 107 ff., PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , 

pp. 125-129, 57-59- 

2. O. c., p. 137 : " Die cr-coi'/ela sind keine Geistwesen. Es sincl die 
nnter religios-ethischen Gesichtspnnkten betrachteten Grundstoffe der Welt ". 

3. O. c., p. 184 : " Paolo allude realmente agli elementi material: del 
mondo, in quanto per6 essf, per la Legge mosalca prendono caratteri religiosi, 
qualitk morali, valore legale ". 
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Col. II, 8, 20 suggests a possible reference of oroi^eta to the 
material elements of the world. But this latter explanation 
will with difficulty apply to Gal. iv, 3, 9, as the planetary 
system will not apply to Col. n, 8, 20. The element that is 
common to both is that the crw/^era represent an imperfect 
type of teaching, in Galatians described as temporary and 
abolished by the coming of Christ, in Colossians as proceeding 
from men (n, 8), and also as temporary and ended in Christ 
(n, 14, 17). Again, the adjectives do-Gey?) and TtTwya have no 
appropriateness when applied to the heavenly bodies, and but 
little with reference to the physical elements of the universe, 
but aptly describe the elements of an imperfect religious 
system as compared with the full truth of the revelation in 
Christ. Finally, the things which Saint Paul was dissuading 
the Galatians from accepting were requirements of the Law, 
as those from which he dissuaded the Colossians were dogmas 
of religion urged in the name of Judaism or some system of 
kindred spirit. 

B. Many modern authors and the majority of German 
theologians maintain that the o-To^eta are spiritual personal 
beings, the elemental spirits (Elementargeister). This theory 
is defended by Thayer 1 , Massic 2 , Jones 3 , Dibelius 4 , Ever- 
ling 5 , Deissmann 6 , Bousset 7 , Lietzmann 8 , Knabenbauer 9 , 
and Protin 10 . The initiator of this exegesis was perhaps 
Ritschl 11 who saw in the oroi^eta the angel-promulgators 
of the Law. The exponents of this view maintain that a study 
of later Jewish theology shows that it was not the heavenly 
bodies and the stars in particular that were supposed to have 
their special angels, but that behind all the phenomena of 
the material universe there stood the elemental spirits animat- 
ing them and guiding their movements (animism). It is 



1. Art. Elements, SDB, p. 206. 

2. Art. Elements, HDB, vol. I, pp. 682-683. 

3. Art. St. Paul and the Angels, Exp. May 1918, p. 414 ft'. 

4. O. c., p. 78 ff. 

5. O. c., p. 55. 

6. Art. Elements, EBi, vol. II, p. 1259. 

7. Die Religion des Judentums 2 , p. 372. 

8. An die Galater, p. 247. 

9. Epistolas ad Ephesios, Puilippenses, ei Colossenses, p. 324. 

10. Art. Lei, Elements du munde dans la pensde, de s. Paul, RAug., 7909, 
vol. XIV, pp. 71-74. 

11. Rechtfertigung und VersdJmung*, vol. IT, p. 252. 
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probable then that this is what Saint Paul had in view when he 
speaks of the first age as being in bondage to the " elements 
of the world ". For the Apostle the whole world, the Jewish 
with its Law and its angels, and the Gentiles with its astral 
religions, is a world in bondage. 

Furthermore, it is urged that the context obliges us to attribute 
to the oroi'^era a personal sense. The reasons that are usually 
advanced are the following : first, the a-votyewt are every- 
where opposed to personal beings, in Galatians to the ImTpcmot 
and oixovo(jioi, and in Colossians to Xpiord<; ; second, the adjectives 
TTtw^a xal aa-SsvYi are more appropriately applied to personal 
beings ; third, in the same context where Saint Paul speaks 
of the <7Toi^era he also speaks of ayyeAot, (Gal. in, 19 ; Col. n, 
18) and of apyat and eou<na( (Col. n, 10, 15), hence the 
aTGiyeta and ayye^o:, are similar ; finally, astral spirits are 
especially suggested by Gal. iv, 10, and Col. n, 16. 

But the above arguments are far from being peremptory. 
In the first place there is obviously no necessity to make 
otxovdfxoi, and cr-oiyera both personal in the comparison, any 
more than there is to give vdpo? a personal sense when it is 
likened to a imoaycoyoi; (Gal. in, 24). The argument drawn 
from the use of the adjectives Tt-rw^a and ao-Qevo is not of much 
force ; thus the fact that in Rom. vm, 3 the Apostle 
characterizes the Law as " weak " does not make the Law 
a person (cf. also Heb. vu, 18 ; Rom. xvi, 18). The iden- 
tification of the crToty^eia with the *pyai, etc., is inadmissible, 
for Saint Paul never characterizes the spirit powers as elemental 
spirits ; moreover, in that case, why did not Saint Paul use 
directly the term Opovoi, ap^ai, or ayyeXot, ? 

It is also maintained by some that the sTo^eta which the 
Galatians desire again to serve are equivalent to ol cpuo-et pi\ 
ovteq Qeoi to whom formerly they were in bondage. But there 
is not the slightest indication in the Epistle of any propen- 
sity on the part of the Galatian converts to fall back into 
idolatry, for the Apostle, who opposed so vehemently the prac- 
tices of the Judaizers, would certainly have reproved them for 
so grave a fault ; besides, he expressly says in what this retro- 
gression consisted : " You observe days and months and times 
and years " (iv, 10), i. e., you subject yourself to Mosaic or 
similar prescriptions. 

That oroi^etTov did eventually come to mean " angel " or 
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" spirit " is evident from modern Greek usage. However we 
have no definite example of this use earlier than the Testament 
of Solomon, which in its present form is post-Christian, and 
may not be earlier than the third or fourth century. That 
Jewish writers' ascribed a spirit or angel to various physical 
objects is clear from I Enoch 6O 11 ' 12 and Jub. 2 2ff- but not 
that they were called d-Tor^eta. Furthermore, how according 
to this interpretation explain the term xoo-^o? ? Does Saint 
Paul ever use the term in such a sense that the proponents of 
this theory can legimately claim it to defend their views ? 
The a-roi^eia TOL xocrpou are therefore neither the physical 
elements of the universe nor elemental spirits. An inter- 
pretation which is best adapted to the context and to Pauline 
usage is that which understands the oroi^era to refer to the 
rudimentary religious instruction of the human race. We shall 
now see how the Mosaic Law which is also to be classed under 
orTot'/eta served as an auxiliary of Sin. Because of the place 
of prominence and importance which the Law holds in the 
Pauline Epistles, we shall correspondingly give it due and 
proportionate consideration in our study. 

ART. III. THE MOSAIC LAW. 

I. OCCASION OF SAINT PAUL'S DISCUSSION OF THE LAW. 

After the two warm and enthusiastic welcomes which the 
Galatians accorded to Saint Paul when they received him as an 
" angel of God " and would have plucked out their eyes for him 
(Gal. iv, 13 ; i, 9 ; v, 3 ; iv, 14, 15), the Apostle little expected 
that his beloved converts would so easily relapse from his own 
teaching into the shallowest ceremonialism of the Judaizers 1 . 



i. The Jewish converts may be conveniently though not rigidly divided 
into the following categories : a) the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem, having 
James as their leader, who were fully convinced that the Gentiles could be 
saved without observing the Law of Moses. From this premise they could 
easily and logically deduce the conclusion that the La.w was likewise no longer 
a principle of salvation for the Jews themselves. But as far as the Gentiles 
were concerned, James and his followers did not impose the Law even as a 
means of higher perfection. James remained in communion with Paul, 
who in turn showed him the greatest deference ; b) Pharisaic Judaizers, ardent 
zealots of the Law opposed to any external influence whether philosophic 
or religious, who wished to impose the Law upon the Gentiles as a 
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But his opponents, the Pharisaic Christians of Jerusalem, were 
never at rest. They had already intruded themselves into 
Antioch and Corinth, and during his second visit to Galatia Saint 
Paul noticed that there also the atmosphere was beginning to be 
infected with the germs of their discussions and controversies 
(Gal. i, 9; v, 3). These Judaizing Pharisees endangered the 
whole future of Christianity by trying to turn it from the 
freedom of a universal Gospel into the bondage of a Judaic law, 
and to construct a hedge which at the cost of a cutting in the 
flesh should exclude the noblest of the Gentiles while it admitted 
the vilest of the Jews, " except you be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, you cannot be saved " (Acts xv, i). To the 
Galatians they offered an external cult fascinatingly resembling 
their own pagan ceremonial and far more easy than a spiritual 
religion. Hence Saint Paul, vexed at the fickleness of his 
Galatian converts and stung with righteous indignation, seized 
his pen to express in the most unmistakable language his teach- 
ing concerning the falsity and worthlessness of the limits into 
which these Christian Pharisees wished to compress the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

These Judaizers, who manipulated and evaded the Law to 
which they professed obedience, made use of the basest of 
controversial weapons, surreptitious sneers, personal slan- 
ders, and systematic disparagements of the Apostle's authority. 
Saint Paul, they maintained, was a renegade from the Rabbis, 
his teaching was a daring apostasy from the oral and even 
written law and a revolt against the fathers and Moses himself. 
On the other hand, they said, he was only a nominal Christian 
and not an Apostle ; he certainly was not one of the Twelve ; 
he was not instructed by Jesus, nor had he seen Him except 
in a vision and therefore lacked one of the essentials of the 
apostolate (I Cor. ix, i) ; all that he knew of Christianity he 
had learned at Jerusalem, and that he had wilfully perverted, 
and hence his gospel was not the real gospel (Gal. i, n) ; 
he was in opposition to the heads, the " pillars " of the Church 



necessary condition of salvation. It is this class of Judaizers that Saint Paul 
combats in his epistle to the Galatians ; c) Gnostic Judaizers who, while they 
boasted of their fidelity to the Law, inculcated certain precepts foreign to it 
(Rom. 14 ; Col. n 16). Cf. BOYSSOK, La foi el la loi pp. 29-150, PRAT o. c., 
vol. I 9 , p. 191 ff., also art. Judaisants, VDB, vol. Ill, pp. 1778-1783, LIGHT- 
FOOT, St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, p. 292 ff. 
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of Jerusalem (Gal. n, 2-10), and in his teaching shifting and 
inconsistent in order to please men (Gal. I, 10, n). 

Nevertheless, they did not condemn absolutely everything 
that the Apostle preached. No one, they said, would think 
of effacing Jesus Christ from the hearts of the faithful converts. 
The Messias was indeed the heir of the promises made to Abra- 
ham. But since these promises were not reserved exclusively 
to Abraham's carnal descendants, the role of Christ was to 
associate the Gentiles in the salvation promised to Israel. 
Before anyone can pretend to share in the Messianic blessings, 
he must first be initiated into Israel by a spiritual bond, by 
circumcision, which God Himself instituted to distinguish His 
own chosen people. For was not circumcision the very badge 
of Jewish nationality, the very nucleus of Jewish ceremonialism? 
Was it not given as a seal of the Covenant to Abraham ? Did 
not Joseph see that it was duly performed in Egypt, did not 
Moses insist upon it in Midian, and did not Josue renew it in 
Canaan ? Was there ever a king or a prophet who had not 
been circumcised, and above all did not Jesus Christ Himself 
submit to circumcision ? Who then could arbitrarily dare to 
set aside the commandment of the holy and inspired Law x ? 

Furthermore, Abraham whose works were pleasing and agree- 
able to God was the type of the just man. Justice and righteous- 
ness without which no one can enter the kingdom of God has 
its code of laws promulgated by God Himself. Now it was 



i. The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite of 
circumcision is clearly brought out in the Book of Jubilees, XV, 25 ff. : " This 
law is for all generations forever, and there is no circumcision of the time, 
and no passing over one day out of the eight days ; for it is an eternal ordinance, 
ordained and written on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, 
the flesh of whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not 
to the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, for he 
belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover any sign on him 
that he is the Lord's, but he is destined to be destroyed and slain from the 
earth ", etc. So too the Talmud recognizes no merit in the good deeds of 
heathen unless they are accompanied by a definite wish for admission to the 
privileges of Judaism. Even if a heathen were to keep the whole Law it 
would avail him nothing without circumcision (Debbarim Rabba I). If he 
prays to God, his prayer is not heard. If he commits sin and repents, that 
too does not help him (Pesikta, i56 a ). Even for his alms he gets no credit 
(Pesikta I2 b ). In the books in which God sets down the action of the heathen 
there is no desert (Shir Rabba 86). Indeed so absolute is circumcision as 
a mark of God's favor, that if an Israelite has practised idolatry his circum- 
cision must first be removed before he can go down to gehenna. Cf. LESETRE, 
art. Circoncision,'yD^B, vol. I, pp. 772-780. 
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the Law of Moses which clearly proposed these precepts, which 
the patriarchs had already anticipatorily observed, and the 
role of the Messias was to make this Law reign over both Jew 
and Gentile. Abraham, the Law, Christ, follow in harmonious 
succession, and it is absolutely necessary to observe the Law if 
one wishes to be accounted just before God. Was not therefore 
Saint Paul's teaching a denial of all inspiration ? Was not well- 
nigh every line of the five books of Moses against him ? Who 
was he that he should set himself against the great law-giver ? 
If he argued that the Law was abrogated, how could he prove 
it ? Did not Christ say that not a fraction of a letter of the 
Law should pass till all was fulfilled ? Yea, did not Christ 
become a servant of sin if by Him the Law as a norm of action 
was to be set aside (Gal. n, 17) ? And finally did not the 
Twelve observe the Law ? It is true that Christ by His Pas- 
sion made justification by the Law easier and more accessible, 
but He did not thereby establish a new economy, and His death 
in no way diminished the eternal value of the Law. His 
sufferings, though of a much superior order, were analogous 
to the expiations of the just of the Old Testament, and were 
to be considered as a treasure acquired for the community 
to cover the transgressions of the Law and supplement the 
insufficiency of personal justice. Such we may surmise, by 
penetrating further the indirect statements of the Apostle 
in the Galatian Epistle, were the arguments used by the Ju- 
daizers to pervert the Gentile Christians of Galatia. 

Some authors, however, as Aherne 1 , Cornely 2 , Toussaint 3 , 
and Ramsay 4 , maintain that the Judaizers did not impose 



i. Art. Galatians, CE, vol. VI, p. 338 : " The Epistle was written to 
counteract the influence of a few Judaizers who had come amongst the Gala- 
tians and were endeavoring to persuade them that in order to be perfect 
Christians it was necessary to be circumcised and observe the Law of Moses... 
They said that what Saint Paul taught was good as far as it went, but that 
he had not taught the full perfection of Christianity ". 

2. Epistolae ad Corinthios altera et ad Galatas, p. 364 : " Apostolicum decre- 
tum igitur nee impugnantes nee in dubium vocantes neophytis non circumcisis 
salutem non negabant, sed maiorem eos assecuturos esse perfectionem si 
circumcisioni sese subjicerent dictitantes ". 

3. Epitre aux Galates, p. 174: " On ne preche plus ici la necessite" absolue 
de la circoncision mais seulement les prerogatives qu'elle confere a ceux qui 
la refoivent ". 

4. Historical Commentary on the Galatians, p. 324 f. : " The Galatian 
Christians had been led astray by a theory of higher and lower steps in 
Christianity... They (the Judaizers) did not contend as many Jews previous 
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the Law as a necessary condition of salvation, but only as 
a " work of perfection ", or of " supererogation " for the " full 
perfection of Christianity " and for obtaining greater spiritual 
blessings and privileges. The argument generally adduced in 
support of this thesis is taken from Gal. in, 2, 3 : TTOUTO JAOVOV 
OeXw (juxQeiv acp' 6puov, e I'pywv vdp.ou TO -nveujjia eXapeTE r\ 1% axovj? 
Tuareux; ; OUTW? dvoTj-roi sore ; evap^apievoi 7tt/eu{/.cm vuv crapxl 
iTctTeXelarSe. But their interpretation of this text, especially 
when viewed in the light of iv, 9-10 is not very convincing, 
having against it, besides, the context of the whole epistle. 
The primary idea in the Galatian Epistle is the inutility and 
powerlessness of the Law to obtain justification and salvation. 
The works of the Law, says Saint Paul, cannot communicate 
the Spirit (in, 2), cannot justify (n, 16), nor give life (in, 21). 
" If the inheritance be of the Law " it is no longer the fruit of 
the promise (in, 18). Those who seek their justification in the 
law are made void of Christ (v, 4), and " in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith that worketh by charity " (v, 6 ; vi, 15). It is only " by 
the hearing of faith " (in, 2) that the Galatians received the 
Spirit, it is by the faith of Jesus Christ that man is justified 
(n, 16), and becomes a son of Abraham, a partaker of the 
promises, and a heir of the kingdom (in, 9, 29 ; IV, 7 ; V, 5). 
The two economies are absolutely incompatible. In fact the 
error is so grave that Saint Paul twice pronounces anathema 
against his adversaries (i, 8, 9), and reminds them that his 
own gospel has been approved by the apostles, the " pillars " 
of the church of Jerusalem (n, 2). The situation is so serious 
that the Apostle fears lest perhaps he laboured in vain among 
the Galatians (iv, n) who for a time " did run well " (v, 7) ; 
the adversaries would exclude them (iv, 17) but Saint Paul 
will again labor until Christ be formed in them (iv, 19). All 
these and similar passages clearly show that the question at 
issue is not that of higher perfection but of salvation and 
justification itself. Someone might, object, it is true, that if 



to the Council and decree had contented, that in order to become a Christian 
the pagan convert must accept the Mosaic Law... it had been decided that 
that contention was wrong and wicked... but the Decree readily lends itself 
to a quite plausible interpretation that the four conditions are a minimum, 
a mere concession to the weakness of those who were unfit to bear a ' great 
burden ' and that those who had strength to bear more should voluntarily go 
on to the perfect stage of bearing the whole burden ". 
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the Judaizers preached the absolute necessity of the Law for 
salvation, Saint Paul could have silenced them by recalling to 
them the decree of the Council of Jerusalem. But is not the 
aim of the historical part of the Epistle (i, n), precisely to 
oppose to the Judaizers the decision of the Apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem ? Of course, the Apostle does not reproduce it 
under its official form, which was a letter addressed to the 
brethren of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia (Acts xv, 22, 29). And 
rather than reproduce it in his epistle, he contents himself by 
simply showing that the question had been determined and 
decided at Jerusalem for the whole world, and that his own 
gospel in particular was approved by the apostles 1 . 

We have seen above what were the arguments used by the 
Judaizers to pervert the Gentile Christians of Galatia. Saint 
Paul saw that it was time to speak out for the matter at issue 
was of vital importance. The very liberty which Christ had 
given, the very Redemption for which He died was at stake. 
Hence hot with anger he wrote the epistle to the Galatians 
in which he set forth his teaching in regard to the Law and 
its place in the economy of salvation. But writing in the heat 
of conflict against unscrupulous antagonists and against dan- 
gerous errors, the Apostle necessarily expressed himself with 
great force, conciseness, and brevity. For a comprehensive and 
thorough knowledge of Saint Paul's standpoint in regard to 
the Law, it will be necessary to supplement the Galatian 
Epistle with the more calm and deliberate developments 
of the Epistle to the Romans written some time after the 
former 2 . 

It seems, however, that in these two epistles the appreciation 
and evaluation of the Law are not only different but even 
contradictory. In the former Saint Paul is very outspoken 
and vehement in his opposition to the Law, while in the latter 
he seems to be moderate in his views and more sparing in his 
language and expressions. In Galatians the Apostle says that 
while under the Law men were in servitude under TO atoiye.la. TOU 
, the weak and beggarly " elements, whereas in Romans 



1. Cf. BENZ, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, p. 52, WTESER, 
Pauli Apostoli doctrina de justificatione. pp. 23-41, TOBAC, Le probteme 
de la justification dans saint Paul, pp. 20-28, LAGRANGK, Epitre aux Galates, 
Introd. p. XXXVITI f. 

2. The two epistles have not however the same theme. The central idea 
of the Epistle to the Romans is the justification and sanctification of the 
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he says that the Law was aywq and 7rveup.cmx6<; (Gal. IV, 3, 9 ; 
Rom. vn, 10, 14). To understand these differences we must 
remember that Saint Paul is not a dogmatiser, who draws 
his views and theories with an absolute and logical sequence 
from an abstract system, but a preacher of the Gospel, direct- 
ing his instructions according to the different needs of his 
spiritual children. His first and foremost aim is to win his 
listener and reader, and in this endeavour he became a servant 
to all (I Cor. ix, 19). He must approach different opponents 
in different ways, and where the danger is great, as in the case 
of the imminent defection of the Galatians from Christianity, 
he will naturally express himself with more severity (Gal. v, 12). 
For it must be remembered that the opponents who urged 
the necessity of circumcision advocated it as an essential 
condition of salvation. It was not against circumcision as 
such (cf. Acts xvi, 3 ; Rom. n, 25 ; Gal. vi, 15) that Paul 
waged his polemic but against it when put forth as a rival or 
co-ordinate condition of salvation with faith in Christ. There 
cannot be two ways of salvation : if faith in Christ is the true 
way, then circumcision and works of the Law are excluded. 
Among the Romans, on the contrary, these extreme Judaizing 
tendencies did not exist. They were indeed liable to mis- 
apprehend the relation of the Law to the Gospel ; and in his 
epistle to them the Apostle entered at length into the discussion 
of the subject but rather for the purpose of edification and 
instruction than for the refutation of zealous and dangerous 
fanatics. Hence while he in no way denies the disastrous 
consequences and evil effects which the Law called forth, 
he energetically defends its divine and inviolable character. 
To speak to the Galatians of the Law as ayioq and Tn/eup-cmxoi; 
would have under the circumstances only increased difficulties 
and misunderstandings ; nevertheless, even in Galatians when 
the Apostle has occasion to refer to the ethical side of the Law 
his manner of expressing himself is not a whit less reverential 
than in Romans (Gal. v, 14). But in both cases, in his claim 
of the abrogation of the Law he always remained true to him- 

Christian. The question of the Law and of the Jews is secondary, destined 
principally to set the primary theme in its full light. The contrary is true 
of the Epistle to the Galatians. The theme which eliminates the Law and 
the pretentions of the Jews holds first place, while what concerns Christian 
life and justification by faith serves only to prove the principal thesis. Cf. 
LAGRANGE, Epitre aux Galates, Intr. p. LXIII ff., PRAT, o. c., vol. 1, p. 192-193. 
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self, and his doctrine in this regard underwent no development 
or change. The truth of the above statements will become 
more evident when we come to consider in detail the Apostle's 
teaching concerning the Law ; but before doing so we must 
first determine the precise usage in the Pauline Epistles of 
the term, 



II. THE PAULINE USAGE OF THE TERM, N6[AO$. 

The question of the Mosaic Law occupies a very prominent 
place in Saint Paul's teaching. In the four great epistles the 
word vdp.(x;. is to be found more than hundred and ten times, 
appearing thirty times in the short epistle to the Galatians 
and more than seventy times in the epistle to the Romans. 
What exactly then does Saint Paul mean by the term, VOJJLO; 1 ? 
The Apostle sometimes has the word with, sometimes without 
the article. Hence the question arises, is the meaning the 
same in the two cases ? The problem cannot be solved and 
answered on any a priori grounds, but the word in each case 
must be studied in its context. The distinction between the 
two forms did not escape the scholarship of Origen who already 
thus commented on Rom. in, 21 : Moris est apud Graecos 
nominibus a'pQa praeponi quae apud nos possunt articuli nomi- 
nari. Si quando igitur Mosis legem nominal, solitum nomini 
praemittit articulum ; si quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, 
sine articulo nominal legem (ed. Lorn, vi, 201). 



i. In the Old Testament the Law, i. e. the legislation formulated in the 
Pentateuch and having Moses for its author and promulgator is at times 
called the iTYin par excellence (Dt i, 5, iv, 8 ; Jos. i, 7 ; 4 Kgs xxvn, 13). 
Sometimes it is also called the Law of God (II Par. xvu, 9 ; I Esdras vii, 10 ; 
II Esdras vin, 18), or the Law of Moses (3 Kgs 11, 3 ; 4 Kgs xiv, 6). 

The Hebrew word for " Law " is rnffi from fTVfn (Hiphil of iTV), meaning 
to " point out " (Gen. XLVI, 28) or " to direct " (Jdgs xin, 8), and hence 
properly denotes a direction given in Jehovah's name on points of moral 
religious or ceremonial duty. As synonyms of iTVfFI we find used in the Old 
Testament a) BSC?]?- b) ph or flj^, c)"ni T VP, d) Hill!, and e) DH-1pE> ; JTlln 
ordinarily comprises the ensemble of laws (Exod. xni, 9 ; xiv, 4, 28), though 
sometimes it refers to particular laws (Lev. vi, 9 ; xi, 46 ; Num. v, 29 , vi, 13). 
Cf. BURTON, o. c., p. 445. CREMER, Wdrterbuch der neuiestamentlichen Grci- 
citat 9 , pp. 711-722. 

The Mosaic Law does not present itself in the Pentateuch under the form 
of a code arranged in logical order. The different articles are occasionally 
attached to historical facts, or follow one another without any apparent 
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When Saint Paul speaks of 6 vop.o<; it may be said that 
the Mosaic Law is specifically designated thereby 1 . For 
there was nothing else in the world to describe by that name ; 
it denoted for the readers something with which they were 
familiar, " their own law " (cf. Rom. n, i4b, 17, z^b, 26 ; 
m, igb ; iv, 15 ; vn, 7bc, 12, 14, 16 ; vm, 3 ; x, 5 ; I Cor. xv, 56 ; 
Gal. in, 12, 17, ig, 24, etc.) Like 6 vo^oc so too vouo; refers 
to the Mosaic Law. Of this we have many unmistakable and 
clear examples in the second chapter of the epistle to the Romans 
and in the epistle to the Galatians. In the former after the 
Apostle had branded the insolent brow of paganism and proved 
the guilt of the Gentiles, he turns with consummate tact to 
the Jews. After a few general statements whereby the self- 
satisfied Jew has been insensibly entrapped, Saint Paul bursts 
out in questions of indignant eloquence and serious denuncia- 
tions : " But if ", says the Apostle, " if thou vauntest the proud 
name of Jew and makest the Law the pillow of thy confidence 
(ll, 17 : EL Se cru 'louoawi; e-ovo|ji.a/) xat. eTravauaur) vop-y), being 
instructed in the Law from infancy (n, 18 : xxTY^oUjUevcx; Ix TOU 
VQIJ.OU), and possessing the very form and body of knowledge 
and truth in the Law (ll, 20 : S^OVTOC TT,V p.op(ptotnv TYJS yvtoTeox; 
xat. TYK aXr,8sta<; ev T<J) vduw), thou, who boastest in the Law 
(11, 23 : o; ev vojjiCj) xau^aom), does thou not by violating the 
Law dishonor God " (n, 23 ' wc TT,? 7rapa{3tx.(Tsw<; TOU vopiou TOV 
Geov aTi.{ji.aet<;) ? Here 6 vd[*o<; and VOJJWK; are used indiscrimi- 
nately while the context unmistakably points to the Law of 
Moses. A similar striking instance is to be found in Gal. m, 



connection. One may for the sake of convenience group them under four 
principal titles : a) the moral laws, comprising the fundamental law, the 
Decalogue, positive laws concerning justice, benevolence, restitution, etc., 
prohibitive laws concerning idolatry, superstition, etc. ; b) ceremonial laws, 
concerning persons, places of worship, sacred seasons, rites, etc. ; c) civil laws, 
concerning institutions of government, social institutions, symbolical 
prescriptions, etc. ; d) penal laws, relating to the penalty of death, the mode 
of execution, and other pains. 

i. There are a few cases however where 6 VO'JAOI;, even if used without any 
qualification, has a different meaning. Thus in Rom. vn, i : "H ayvoei-re 
aSsXtpot, yivcixr/couatv yap vo'(j,ov XaXtu, 6'tt 6 vo'fioc y.upieuet TOO avfjpwTrou scp' 
6'ffov '^po'vov ^, the reference of 6 vo'|Jio<; is not the Mosaic Law but a law as 
understood by all peoples of the civilized world who practise marriage. So 
too in Rom. vn. 21 : guptax.w a'pa TOV vo'fiov TOJ Ge'Xovti. e;j.ol TroieTv TO xa'.o'v, 
oti ejjiot TO v.axo'v uapaxeiTai, to make TOV vo'jj.ov designate the Mosaic Law 
would be either to read into the passage more than the context will allow, or 
to give the sentence a construction which would be linguistically intolerable. 
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23, 24, where Saint Paul says that before the faith came we 
were under watch and ward of the Law (rcpd TOU e eXGetv TT^V 
7u<mv OTTO VOJJLOV ^cppoupoupieda), so that the Law became our 
tutor until Christ (WITTS 6 VOJJ.CK; TtatSaywycx; r^wv yeyovev ei!<; 
Xpurrdv) (cf. also : Rom. in, 2ob, 31 ; iv, 13-15 ; v, 13, 20 ; 
x, 4 ; I Cor. ix, 20 ; Gal. n, 19 ; in, n ; vi, 13). 

A few observations might here be made to explain 
this indiscriminate usage of 6 VOJAOI; and VOJJUK; to designate 
the Mosaic Law. In the first place it is to be noted that VOIACX; 
in the genitive case never has the article if the substantive 
which governs it is without the article. Striking examples 
of this usage are found in Rom. x, 4 : ri\o$ yap vduou Xpunros. 
and in xin, 10 : 7tXT)pw|jia dlv vd t uou r\ efcyamr) 1 . On the other 
hand, vopio<;, with one exception (Rom. n, 3 ol axpoa-rai. vdp.ou ; 
ol TO3U)Tai vdfjiou) has the article if the substantive has it z . The 
article is, however, often omitted if vdpio<; is governed by a 
preposition, either because a better rhythm is thereby procured, 
or because the Apostle considered vdpux; as a quasi-technical 
term 3 . 

Again, we have instances of the usage of the term vdjxo<; 
which are not so much exceptions to the general use as varia- 
tions in the formal conception. Thus in Gal. iv, 21 (TOV VOJJLOV 
oux axouere) and in I Cor. XIV, 34 (xa9w<; xat 6 vdpio<; Xsyei) the 
term denotes the law considered as a book, the Thorah. In 
Rom. Ill, 19 (oi'Sajjiev oe cm 6'<7x 6 vdp.o<; Xeyet. TOtTi; ev Tcp vop.^ 
XaXei) and I Cor. xiv, 21 (ev T(J) vduy yeypairrat.) 6 vdp.o<; appears 
as a name for the Old Testament as a whole ; this use of the 
term by synedoche probably has its ground in the popular 
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II, 27 

Gal. ii. 16 

Rom. IT, 15 
n, 23 
n, 26 
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111,21 
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6e -rcapa(3aTTi<; 
Side ypafj-i-iaTCK xai TTEptTop.TJi; 7rapaj3dn:irjv 



E? EpyOJV VOfAOU (Cf. Ill, 2, 5, 10). 

TO e'pyov tou vou.ou. 

8ia TTJ; TrapapaaEW? TOIJ VO'JJLOU 



TOC StxaiwfxaTa TOU 

TO yap aouvaTOv TOU vd[J.ou. 

EV T(j) plJ3Xt'(t> TOU VOfJLOU. 

sx T7)<; xaTapffi; TOU vci(J.ou. 



Scot EV vd|j.t|j T)[jLapTOV. 
8ia v6|j.ou xptO^a-ovTat. 

vo'jJiou 8txaioauvT ( 
-yap vd|j.ou. 

OUX EffjJLEV UTTO Vo'fJLOV. 

Sixatoffuvrji; el? vdfxov oux EtpOaaev. (cf. also Gal. in 18 ; 
Phil, in, 5). 
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Jewish view of the Law as a pre-eminent revelation of the 
divine will ; the paramount authority which the Pharisees 
assigned to the Law would easily explain this form of ex- 
pression, especially since the legal spirit in religion which was 
so characteristic of this sect would naturally invest the whole 
Old Testament with kindred associations. Again, on two 
occasions (Rom. vn, 22 ; vui, 7) the Law is called 6 VQJJUX; TOU 
Qeou, and in Rom. in, 21 is mentioned under the same title 
with the prophets 1 . In Gal. vi, 2, where the Apostle exhorts 
his readers to bear one another's burden and so to fulfill 
TOV vop.ov TOU Xp'.<rrou, his meaning is evidently that the 
principle which Christ commanded and illustrated in His life 
requires the disciples to share the cares and troubles of others. 

Furthermore, Saint Paul designates by vdfjux; the whole 
Mosaic code. The division of the law into moral and ceremonial 
portions is not made in the Apostle's writings but is a modern 
classification. He who insists upon continuing under the Law 
rather than under the gracious system of the Gospel (Rom. vi, 
14) thereby binds himself to observe the Law in its entirety 
(cf. Gal. in, 10). The Law as a whole was done away with in 
Christianity. Its provisional and imperfect elements, whether 
ethical, ritual, or social, fell into abeyance when the progressive 
course of divine revelation had culminated in Christ. Saint 
Paul's conception of the Law as a unit did not preclude how- 
ever his emphasizing, according to his purpose, certain elements 
or phases of the Law, as in Rom. n, 14, 26, where he supposes 
a doing of the Law by the heathen, or in Gal. v, 14, Rom. xiu, 
9, 10, where he declares love to be the fulfilling of the Law ; 
in these cases he must have been thinking of the Law in its 
ethical requirements. 

As to the origin of the Law, the Apostle energetically defends 
its divine and inviolable character (Rom. viz, 12, 14). In 
his argument to show that the law quickens the consciousness 
of sin, he is careful to guard against the view that this fact 
is due to any moral defect in the Law itself (Rom. vn, 7 ff.). 
In urging the contrast between the principles and effects 



i. Cf. Mt. vii, 21 ; xi, 13 ; xxn, 40 ; Lk. xvi, 16 ; Acts vui, 15, xxiv, 14, 
xxvin, 23. The prophets are mentioned together with the Law because 
their ordinary ministry consisted in procuring obedience to the divine Mosaic 
Law ; cf. Ez. in, 17, 18 ; xx, n, 12 ; xxn, 8 ; Jer. xvii, 20-27 > I s - LVI > 2 > 6, 7 ; 
Osee vi, 6 ; Amos v. 21-24 ; Mich, vi, 68 ; 4 Kings xvii, 13. 
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of the legal system and those of the gracious system of promise 
he maintains that there is no conflict between them (Gal. in, 21). 
The true relation of the Law to the Gospel is that of a sub- 
ordinate position and preparatory office. The two come into 
collision only when this position of the Law is misunderstood, 
and the Law is required as a means of salvation which it never 
can be. The underlying principles of the Gospel, grace, faith, 
and promise (Gal. in, 6-9 ; Rom. iv, 13-17) antedate the Law 
and have been operative in salvation from the beginning. 
The Law is only a subsequent dispensation (Gal. in, 17). 
We have seen then that the term, vd(jio<;, denotes the Mosaic 
Law, even in those cases where the formal conception somewhat 
varies. We have also noted that vop.o? denotes the Law 
en bloc and that the Apostle considered it to be of divine origin 
But we must call attention to a furthur usage of vop.o<; (with- 
out the article). While by 6 vd[j.o<; Saint Paul denotes specif- 
ically the Mosaic Law, when he speaks of vdp.o<; he still refers 
to that law, but contemplates it more generically ; the absence 
of the article calls attention to it, not as proceeding from Moses, 
nor as the historical institution with which the Jews were 
familiar, but simply and generally in its quality as law, non 
quia Moysis, sed quid lex. Saint Paul regarded the pre- 
Messianic period as essentially a period of law both for Jew 
and Gentile. Hence when he wishes to bring this out he uses 
vdjjioq without the article even when he is referring to the Jews, 
because his main point is that they were under a legal system, 
who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary considera- 
tion. The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a 
state of things that was universal. Rom. v, 20 is usually 
regarded as a decisive case against this theory. But it is 
much more relevant to the Apostle's argument if we render 
" Law came in " (vopLo? 8k -rrapew^XOsv) instead of " the Law ". 
Saint Paul is writing of the great spiritual forces which have 
dominated the history of humanity, namely, Sin, Law, Grace, 
and it is in their character as such and not in their historical 
definiteness that he is concerned with them. It was because 
he could conceive of the Law of Moses not merely as Mosaic 
but also as simply legal that he could find an analogue to it 
among the Gentiles (Rom. n, 14). They too have an idea 
of a task to be done, and their natural legality disposes them to 
aim at achieving justice, and on this ground claim the approba- 
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tion of God. This is what Saint Paul means by attaining 
justice e epywv vdpiou ; the Law of Moses is included, not as 
Mosaic but as legal 1 . 

At times Saint Paul uses vdp? in a metaphorical sense. 
Thus in Rom. in, 27 he says : llou oiiv r, xau^yio-t; ; eJ-exXetaOri Bta 
oio'j vojjiou ; 7(3v spywv ; ou%t, aXXa oia vdjjiou lucrteax;. The 
Apostle says that the Jew can glory neither in his past 
where sin abounded nor in justification which is due to the 
Blood of Christ. His spiritual pride has been definitely 
excluded. The Jew gloried in the Law, and it is precisely a 
" law " which deprived him of all motives for .boasting. What 
is this " law ", asks Saint Paul, employing the word " law ", 
because this term was a typical expression to the ancient mind 
of a system, of a constituted order of things. It is not the 
VOJJLO? epywv for this cannot exclude pride since the Jew consid- 
ered it as a special gift from God, and boasted of the works 
performed in obedience to it. But it is a " law ", a system, 
the essence of which is faith. 

Besides this metaphorical application, Saint Paul uses vd^o? 
in many other different senses 2 . By analogy he calls " law " 
the natural moral conscience of the Gentiles which enables 
them to accomplish the essential precepts of the Law. To 
the Jews who in their great zeal boasted of their Law, and 
pretended that they were superior to the Gentiles both spir- 
itually and morally, Saint Paul points out that the latter also 



1. Cf. WILLIAMS, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians, p. 151 ff., 
PARRY, The. Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans, p. 213 ; LIGHTFOOT, o. c. 
p. 117, 167 f., 210, 222, GREEN, Handbook to the Grammar of the New Testament, 
p. 200. 

2. According to LAGRANGE, p-itre aux Romains, pp. 164-175, the term 
vo'[J.oi; in Rom. vn, 7-12, is to be distinguished from evToXr) ; the former 
refers to all positive divine law, the latter specifically to the precept given to 
Adam in Paradise. But this explanation can with difficulty be harmonized 
with the context and especially with the meaning which Y) aaapTia i - eceives 
in the Pauline Epistles. 'H aaapTta, as we have seen above, refers to the Sin 
introduced into humanity by Adam's transgression ; hence it did not exist 
before Adam's fall, nor could it therefore have taken advantage of the precept 
to seduce him. And if -^ a^ap-cta is not Satan, what then is it ? Nor is this 
interpretation necessary to distinguish vo',u.o; from evToXv). The latter as 
is evident from the use of the word in other passages (Rom. xm, 9 ; cf. also 
I Cor. vn, 19 ; Eph. ii, 15 ; vi, 2) refers to the last precept of the decalogue. 
Saint Paul quotes only the first two words of it because his first and foremost 
aim was to show that it was by the prohibition of the Law that he came to 
know the malice of inordinate and illicit desires. 
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have TO epyov TOU vo^ou ypaTnrov ev Tca<; xapBtaic; auTwv, an 
analogue of the Old Testament Law. Perhaps we have 
here also an allusion to the Noachic precepts which according 
to the Jewish opinion of the time were given by God to the 
pagans and whose contents were essentially the same as that 
of the Decalogue. Again, viewing the Law in its formal aspect 
as a normative and obligatory power rather than in the material 
ensemble of its prescriptions, Saint Paul speaks of a VOJJLO? 
Xpt-arou (Gal. vi, 2 ; I Cor. ix, 21), wishing thereby to show 
that the Christian possesses in Christ and His Spirit (Rom. vm, 
2) that power of obligation to which the Jew is subjected 
by the Mosaic Law. In Rom. c. vu we find similar derived 
applications of the Mosaic Law. Thus in vu, 23 Saint Paul 
says that he discovers an srepov vo^ov ev TO^ p-eXec-iv pou 1 ,i. e., he 
finds two imperatives (vofjiot) within man, that of conscience, 
and that proceeding from the action of sin upon the body. 
The " law of members " is said to be opposed to T<[> vo^cp roG 
voo? |AOU, the law of conscience, the faculty which decides 
between right and wrong. And finally in the same verse he 
distinguishes a third law, namely, the vopux; TTJ? ajjiap-uaq, the 
power and dominion of Sin over fallen humanity z . 

We may here briefly summarize the conclusions of this part 
of our study. We have seen that in Pauline usage 6 v6|jio<; 
denotes specifically the Mosaic Law, while v6po<; denotes that 
same Law but frequently in a general sense. We have also 
seen that vopux; denotes the Mosaic Law as a whole, and that 
the Apostle considers it to be of divine origin. Finally we have 
noticed certain metaphorical and analogous uses of the term 
to designate a directive or impelling force, a system, etc. 
We come now to consider in detail the Pauline teaching concern- 



1. In these passages vojj.ot; is used in a way which to the modern mind 
suggests some approach to the sense it now bears in physical science. Thus 
Rom. vn, 23 : " But I see another law in my members, fighting against the 
law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my members ", 
is interpreted as the sinful mode in which my members normally or habitually 
act. So too Rom. vu, 21 : " I find then a law, that when I have a will to do 
good, evil is present within me " is interpreted to mean : " I find therefore 
this constantly recurring experience, this ' law ', in the sense of modern science, 
that when I would do good, evil is present within me ". But this interpreta- 
tion is too advanced, for the law of modern science belongs to an intellectual 
world which was not then in being. Cf. SANDAY AND HEADLAM, Epistle to 
the Romans 5 , p. 182. 

2. Cf. PRAT, o. c. vol. I 9 , p. 269, LAGRANGE, Epttre aux Remains, p. 179. 
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ing the purpose of the Law in the economy of salvation. The 
general thesis of the Apostle is that the Law was not a means 
of justification. This assertion, which appears so frequently 
in his epistles, Saint Paul proves in a twofold manner : histor- 
ically, by showing that Abraham was not justified by works 
but gratuitously by faith and that his spiritual paternity was 
likewise independent of the Law ; psychologically, by showing 
that the Law increased the knowledge of sin and in consequence 
divine wrath. 



III. THE LAW NOT A MEANS OF JUSTIFICATION. 
HISTORICAL ARGUMENTS. 

The Apostle lays down the principle that it is faith and not 
the observance of the Law which is the condition, the very 
root and foundation of justification : " For we account a man 
to be justified by faith, without the works of the law " (Rom. 
in, 28 ; in, 20, 21, 22). This doctrine of justification by faith 
without the works of the Law is summarily stated in Gal. 11, 
15-21 : " We by nature are Jews and not of the Gentiles 
sinners. But knowing that man is not justified by the works 
of the law but by the faith of Jesus Christ ; we also believe 
in Christ Jesus, that we may be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law : because by the works of the 
law no flesh shall be justified. But if while we seek to be 
justified in Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is Christ 
then the minister of sin ? God forbid. For if I build up 
again the things which I have destroyed, I make myself a 
prevaricator. For I through the law am dead to the law, 
that I may live to God, with Christ I am nailed to the cross. 
And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me. And that 
I live now in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and delivered himself for me. I cast not away 
the grace of God. For if justice be by the law, then Christ 
died in vain ". 

The above passage we think contains the following motives 
in favor of the Gospel freedom as against a continued servitude 
and bondage to the Law : first, Peter and Paul though Jews 
have recognized that man is not justified by works and in 
consequence have renounced the Law and believed in Jesus 
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Christ ; to return again to the Mosaic Law would be a retro- 
gression in the way of salvation. Second, according to the 
testimony of Scripture no man is justified by one's own efforts, 
much less therefore by the observance of the Law. Third, 
it was because of the superabundant graces of the Redemption 
that the Judeo-Christians believed themselves to be dispensed 
from the Law ; if this freedom constituted them sinners, their sin 
would be a reflection on Christ, the author of their faith. 
Fourth, by the Law the Jews are dead to the Law to live unto 
Christ ; to regard the Law as still capable of imposing its 
commands, would be to violate it. Finally, since the death 
of Christ has an infinite value, to establish another means 
of justification would be to deny the redeeming value of Christ's 
Cross. 

But there yet remained for Saint Paul the crucial case of 
Abraham to be solved. The adversaries of the Apostle 
maintained that his Gospel was incomplete. Christianity they 
said, although it was a new alliance did not abrogate the old. 
On the contrary, Jesus Christ was a descendant of Abraham 
to whom were promised the blessings, and thus all revelation 
constitutes a continuous whole, one sole religion. To become 
a participant therefore in the Messianic blessings promised 
to Abraham and to his posterity one must belong to his seed. 
However, is it not precisely by circumcision, the sign of the 
covenant between God and Abraham, and by the observance 
of the Law by which God separated the chosen race from other 
peoples, that one is grafted on to the seed of Abraham ? 
Though faith is useful, the Law still remains a necessary con- 
dition of salvation. Hence if the Christian wishes to share 
in the Messianic blessings he must be circumcised and observe 
the Law. Saint Paul clearly saw that the case of Abraham 
was the centre and stronghold of the whole Jewish position. 
If therefore it could be shown that this case made for the 
Christian conclusion and not for the Jewish the latter would 
break down altogether. 

Saint Paul therefore proceeds to show that his gospel of 
justification by faith is that which best interprets the Hebrew 
Scriptures, is true to their deepest spirit, and that the men 
who oppose him do not understand those sacred books but read 
them with a veil upon their face. It might here be noted 
that rarely has the Apostle written so masterfully, rarely has 
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the breadth and subtlety of his reasoning, his grasp of the spir- 
itual forces underlying the facts of history, been so conspicuously 
manifest as in this magnificent reconstruction of the course of 
sacred history 1 . He condenses into a few pregnant sentences 
the raison d'etre of Judaism, explaining the method of 
God's dealing with mankind from Abraham down to Christ, 
and fitting the legal system into its place with an unusual 
exactness and consistency. So completely free is Saint Paul 
from the modes of Jewish thought that the whole Mosaic 
economy becomes to his mind no more than a mere interlude, 
a passing stage in the progress of revelation. 

A. Abraham's Justification by Faith. 

It was in connection with his Galatian converts that Saint 
Paul was first led to mention Abraham's justification by faith. 
The Apostle had depicted the image of the crucified Redeemer 
before the eyes of the Galatians in glowing colors. He instructed 
them most diligently and accurately about the death of Christ, 
its merits and its causes. He explained to them how the 
death of Christ was a unique event and how it could not 
have been decreed by God unless it were for the human race 
a cause of salvation (n, 21). He applied to them the lesson 
which resulted from the incident at Antioch, and told them 
the very things which he said to Peter. Yet in spite of 
all this the Galatians sought to be justified by works of the 
Law and thereby underrated the death of Christ. Since the 
picture of the crucified Saviour exposed to their gaze was not 
sufficient to dissipate their error, a simple question on the part 
of Saint Paul would open their eyes. The Galatians them- 
selves whose good faith the Apostle knew had the means of 
solving the question of works by a decisive argument z . 

Saint Paul therefore asks : how did the Galatians receive 
the Spirit, by faith or by the Law ? And whence come the 
continuous and prodigious manifestations of the Spirit ? And 
the Galatian converts could have only one answer : by faith, 



1. Against S. BARING-GOULD, A Study of St. Paul, p. 270 ff. 

2. Cf. LAGRANGE, Epitve aux Galates, pp. 62-67, LEMONNYER, EpUres 
de s. Paul, Vol. I, p. 70 ff., CORNELY, Epistolae ad Corinthios altera ei ad Galatas, 
p. 466 ff. 
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for they had never observed the Law. They had received 
the Spirit, the interior principle of Christian life, and were 
conscious of His presence not only by external miraculous signs 
and extraordinary sensible prodigies, but also by the good 
desires which they had experienced and the lights which they 
had received. But the Galatian Christians had never observed 
the Law, and hence it was impossible that the observance 
of the Law had any influence, on their justification either as 
cause, essential condition, or previous disposition. Hence not 
observing the Law of which they were ignorant but submitting 
to the faith preached to them, the Galatians were justified 
and received the Spirit (Gal. in, 1-5). 

But Saint Paul in his great disappointment at the incon- 
stancy of the Galatian converts, not being content to propose 
the question in one way, namely, whether they disposed them- 
selves to receive the Spirit by faith or by the Law, again asks 
them how in turn God was moved, as it were, to grant them 
the Spirit. And again the Galatians could have only one 
answer: they received the Spirit by hearing of faith, ex obsequio 
fidei (Gal. in, 2, 6). To convince them the more thoroughly 
of their foolishness in seeking perfection in the Law, he bids 
them recall all the tribulations which they endured in the 
beginning of their conversion, the fruits of which they were 
now imperilling. He reminds them how senseless they are in 
laying aside the summum bonum, faith, and contrary to all 
postulates of right reason in seeking perfection by the flesh. 
In fact Saint Paul cannot but attribute this estrangement 
to a fascination. By maintaining the necessity of the Law 
in the face of Calvary they deny the price of the Divine Blood 
and the sufficiency of the Redemption. Yet he is sure that 
a look on Jesus Christ who died to procure that justice which 
the Law could not give will surely break the charm. 

Faith then, not works of the Law, was the condition on 
which the Galatians received the Spirit of Christ. By this gate 
they entered the Church of God, and came into the possession 
of the spiritual blessings common to all Christian believers, 
and of those extraordinary gifts which marked the Apostolic 
times. But in this mode of salvation there was after all nothing 
new, for, as the Apostle says, justification by faith is more 
ancient than legalism ; in the hoary patriarchal days as now, 
in the time of promise as of fulfillment, faith is the root of 
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justification. Abraham's religion rested on this ground, " as 
it is written : Abraham believed God, and it was reputed 
to him unto justice " (Gal. in, 6). It was the faith of Abraham 
which was the principle of his acts and the basis of his obe- 
dience ; it was faith which made him leave his country to come 
to Canaan ; it was by faith that he responded to the promises, 
and it was because this faith remained intact that he consented 
to immolate Isaac. Christians therefore who expect their 
salvation from the promise of God, who make an act of faith 
in His word, have Abraham as a type who was recognized 
as just because of his faith 1 . 

The faith of Abraham furnished the Apostle with a telling 
example, Gen. xv, 6 supplied a decisive proof-text for his 
doctrine ; it was the instantia proteins in his debate with 
the Judaizers. " Abraham's bosom ", that was the Israelite's 
heaven, and to be of " Abraham's seed ", that was the title in 
which was concentrated all the theocratic pride and national 
bigotry of the Jews. The Apostle held as strongly as any 
Judaizer that the promise belongs to the children of Abraham, 
but he maintained that a son of Abraham is not he who is 
of Jewish blood or he who is circumcised but he who is of faith ; 
for Abraham himself owed his justice and his blessings to faith : 
" Abraham believed God ". Hence also " they who are of faith, 
the same are the children of Abraham " (Gal. in, 7). And that 
the identity of Abraham's blessing with that enjoyed by Gentile 
Christians may not be left to rest on mere inference and analogy 
of principle the Apostle adds another quotation to clinch 
the argument : " The scripture foreseeing that God justifieth 
the Gentiles by faith told unto Abraham before : in thee all 



i. The text of Genesis xv, 6 : njTiy n^O!!. n | n<p 5 1P$9\ as LIGHTFOOT, 
Epistle to the Galatians, p. 157 ff., remarks was a standing thesis for discussion 
in the Jewish schools. It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees n, 52 : 
" Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness ". (Cf. also Eccli. XLIV, 20 ; IV Esdras ix, 7 ; Book 
of Jubilees xvn, 15-18 ; Apoc. of Bar. LIV, 16, 21). It is repeatedly quoted 
by Philo who commented on it no less than ten times. The Talmudic treatise 
" Mechilta " expounds the verse at length : " Great is faith, whereby Israel 
believed in Him that spoke and the world was. For as a reward for Israel's 
having believed in the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them... In like manner 
thou findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the Lord ; for it is 
said " and he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness ". 

In Gal. in, 6 Saint Paul quotes the text to show that the faith of Abraham 
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nations (not the natural seed or the circumcised alone) shall be 
blessed " (Gal. in, 8, 9). In the " Father of the faithful " 
and " Friend of God " the Gentile believers therefore were to see 
their exemplar and find the warrant for that sufficiency of faith 
of which the natural children of Abraham unjustly strove to rob 
them. Hence two paths now lie open before the Galatian con- 
verts, the Pauline and the legal, the Abrahamic and the 
Mosaic method of salvation. The latter tries to make God 
believe in man, the former believes in God ; the latter sets itself 
against God with its works and demands justice as a debt, 
the former commits itself to God through belief in Him and 
receives justification as a gift. It is this gratuitous character 
which the Apostle finds and emphasizes in the justification 
of Abraham. 

B. Abraham's Justification a Gratuitous Gift. 

Saint Paul frequently affirms that faith is a gift of God, 
a gratuitous gift : " For by grace you are saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, for it is the gift of God (6eou TO 
Swpov) ; not of works that no man may glory " (Eph. n, 8, 9). 
External preaching without the internal grace of God is insuffic- 
ient : " Neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that 
watereth, but God who giveth the increase " (I Cor. in, 7). 
In fact, man if left to his natural instincts alone, cannot perceive 
divine things : " The sensual man perceiveth not these things 
which are of the Spirit of God ; for it is foolishness to him, 
and he cannot understand " (I Cor. II, 14). Hence it is evident 
that man is absolutely incapable of eliciting an act of faith 
without the aid of God. Faith, therefore, in so far as it supposes 
not only the ontological priority of grace but also the divine call 

was a type of that of the Galatian Christians. Cf. LAGRANGE, pitre aux 
Galates, p. 64, CORNELY, Epistolae ad Corinthios altera et ad Galatas, p. 477. 
In Rom. iv, 3 the Apostle quotes Gen. xv, 6 to prove that Abraham was justifi- 
ed not by works but by faith, and that consequently his justification was 
gratuitous. In Gen. xv, 6 itself there is question of an increase of justice, 
but Saint Paul uses it as an " argumentum a minore ad maius ", i. e. if Abraham 
could not merit an increase of justice by works much less could he obtain 
first justice by works. As CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanos, p. 214, remarks : 
" uti ex fide qua Deo ipsum vocanti et ex patria exire jubenti sese subdidit, 
prima justitia erat, qua; nondum justificato collata est, ut Justus fieret, ita 
ex fide etiam erat justitiae augmentum, quod postea novis revelationibus 
credenti et ex fide formata operanti collatum est, ut justior fieret ". Cf. also 
LAGRANGE, Epitre aux Remains, p. 84 ff., LEMONNYER, o. c., p. 271 ff. 
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made at a propitious moment is essentially a gift of God. 
From this conclusion Saint Paul draws two principles : since 
faith is a divine gift, the superstructure of which faith is the 
foundation, namely justification, is essentially gratuitous, and, 
secondly, since man cannot merit justification, he has no right 
to glory before God unless it be because of His blessings (Eph. 
n, 8, 9 ; Rom. iv, 2 ; in, 20, 24, 28 ; xi, 6). 

But the Apostle, as preoccupied as he is to maintain the 
originality of the Christian religion, never detaches it from the, 
as it were, ancient designs of God. He is always careful 
to maintain the prerogatives of the Scriptures (Rom. HI, 2), 
and in revealing the new justice he says that it was attested 
by the Law and by the Prophets (Rom. HI, 21). In fact, 
his genius and the lights which he had received from God 
appear at their best in the harmony which the Apostle establishes 
between the Ancient and the New Alliance. If he could 
therefore point to Abraham as to the living realization of 
his doctrine he would give to his Gospel a basis of incomparable 
weight and value in the eyes of the Jews. The latter, as we 
know, considered Abraham as the first of the seven righteous 
men who brought back the Shekinah from the seventh heaven ; 
they regarded him as the only righteous man of his generation, 
who merited to be the ancestor of the holy chosen race because 
of his consummate justice which he began at the age of three 
and perfected later by circumcision and the anticipatory and 
perfect fulfilment of the precepts of the Law. 

Arguing therefore in Rom. iv, 1-3 with an imaginary Jewish 
opponent, he says to him : you will admit that Abraham, the 
carnal ancestor of our nation, received justification, but the 
question is how was he justified ? If he had earned justification 
by good deeds, he indeed had something to boast of (HI, 27), 
he could say that he owed it to his personal merits. 
But what do the Scriptures say : " Abraham believed God 
and it was reputed to him unto justice " (iv, 3 ; Gen. xv, 6). 
The Apostle therefore finds that faith in the promises produced 
the same effect as faith in the Gospel. Saint Paul does not 
say that faith was justice or the equivalent of justice, nor does he 
treat directly of the manner in which Abraham received justice 
or of the change which was then produced in his soul. The 
essential point is that Abraham was reckoned as just by Scripture 
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not because of his works but because of his faith 1 . And 
since he was justified by faith his justification was gratuitous ; 
consequently, although he might have glory before the Pharisees 
and the Jewish nation who honored his memory and good deeds, 
Abraham has nothing to boast of before God (iv, 2, 4). He 
therefore who in the eyes of the Jews was the model of righteous- 
ness obtained justification in an entirely different manner 
than the Pharisees, who regarded justice as placed within 
the sphere of their natural activity and boasted of obtaining it 
by right ex opere operate, by their material observances of 
the Law (iv, 4). 

Saint Paul foresees however that certain further subtle dis- 
tinctions and objections might be made by his adversaries. 
Thus they might say that Abraham was circumcised and 
that there consequently was a causal relation between this 
sacred rite and Abraham's justification. The Apostle will 
therefore show that there was no foundation for this claim 
of his opponents. Abraham, he says, to quote again the text 
of Genesis, was justified when his faith was reputed to justice 
(Rom. iv, 9). Now a rapprochement and comparison of the 
data of Genesis clearly show that Abraham was justified before 
his circumcision. For in Genesis c. 15 we read that Abraham 
believed and that it was reputed to him unto justice, while 
it is only in c. 18 that we find related the divine precept of 
circumcision. But what then was the purpose of circumcision ? 
Saint Paul in answer says that the sign of the covenant was 
to be an attestation of the justice through faith which Abraham 
already had before he was circumcised 2 . The circumcision 
came in only after the declaration made to Abraham to ratify 
a verdict already given and, like a seal affixed to a document, 



1. CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanes, p. 214, says : " Paulum non de solo 
fidei actu qui Gen. xv, 5, 6, commemoratur, sed de tota fide, qua inde a prima 
sua vocatione (Gen. xn, i) patriarcha semper intellectum voluntatemque 
auctoritati Dei revelantis, promittentis, prsecipientis subjiciebat, cogitasse 
censemus, ut earn initium et fundamentum et radicem totius justitise Abrahse 
fuisse insinuaret ". (Compare Rom. iv, 17 and Gen. xvn,4; Rom. iv, 19-21 and 
Gen. xv, 15 ; Gal. m, 6-8 and Gen. xn, i, 3). So too according to LAGRA.NGE, 
art. La justification a'apv&s saint. Paul, RB, 1914, pp. 494-503, Saint Paul 
in Rom. iv, 3 insists primarily not on the first justification of Abraham, 
but on the fact that Abraham's justification was gratuitous, that he was 
reckoned as just by God not because of his works but because of his faith. 

2. TOUSSAINT, p$tre aux Remains p. 146 well remarks : " La circoncision, 
d'apres la Genese elle-meme (xvn, u) etant donne comme signe de 1'alliance 
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to authenticate in a material and sensible way a state of things 
already existing (Rom. iv, n). The reason for this was that 
Abraham might be the spiritual father alike of two divergent 
classes : at once of believing Gentiles who though uncircumcised 
have a faith like his so that justice might also be reckoned 
unto them, and at the same time of believing Jews who do not 
depend on their circumcision only but whose " files march duly " 
in the steps of Abraham's faith which was his before the cir- 
cumcision (Rom. iv, n, 12). 

However, the Judaizers might be disposed to grant all this. 
They might allow that God covenanted with Abraham on terms 
of faith, and that believing Gentiles are entitled to his blessing. 
Nevertheless, they might still urge and ask : did not God make 
a second covenant with Moses, promising further blessings 
upon terms of the Law ? Does not one covenant remain 
as valid as the other ? Must not the Gentiles pass from the 
school of Abraham on to the school of Moses ? Is not faith 
merely the first step in the new life, and the discipline of the 
Law its necessary completion ? 



C. Abraham's Spiritual Paternity Independent of the Law. 

The Apostle accordingly had this further prejudice of the 
Jews to meet. This promise of the inheritance made to Abra- 
ham and his posterity, and interpreted at first as referring 
to the possession of Canaan and later to a domination over 
the whole universe, had excited Pharisaic pride to its highest 
degree. The fulfilment of this promise, it was maintained, 
was conditioned by a faithful observance of the Law 1 . 



entre Jahve et son peuple, il fallait, avant de la porter dans sa chair, qu'Abra- 
ham fut sanctifie. Dieu ne pouvait faire alliance avec tin pecheur et un 
ennemi ". 

i. The idea of promise is one of the great elements of Scripture teaching. 
The idea of the promise runs through its various books, binds them into 
an organic whole, and unites into a vital union the Old Testament and the 
New. In regard to the general subject of prophecy it stands related as the 
heart to the whole body ; it is its very core, and constitutes its life-principle. 
In its technical sense promise denotes all the gracious perspectives of future 
blessings for Abraham and his posterity. In a large sense it embraces all 
the Messianic blessings up to their complete realisation in heaven. More 
particularly it included the possession of a stable dwelling (Gen. xu, 7 ; xm, 15 ; 
xv, 18 ; xxvi, 4), a numerous posterity (Gen. xu, 12 ; xm, 16 ; xv, 5 ; xxn, 17), 
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In combating this pretension of the Jews Saint Paul says 
that the promises of the Messianic Kingdom did not come 
through the observance of the Law but that they belong to 
a different economy of salvation, to justification by faith 
(Rom. iv, 13 ; Gal. in, 7). For if this world- wide inheri- 
tance really depended on any legal sj^stem, if it were limited 
to those who were under such a system, no place would be left 
for faith to which Scripture attaches such efficacy, and the 
promises could thus never be realized ; faith would become 
an empty name, and the promises a dead letter. While faith 
and the promises had in view man's final beatitude, the Law 
of Moses tended to produce the opposite effect, to bring down 
punishment : " For the law worketh wrath " (Rom. iv, 15), 
and " as many as are of the works of the law are under a curse " 
(Gal. in, 10). Law and promise therefore are mutually ex- 
clusive, the one brings death and the other life. Hence it is 
that the Divine Plan was made to turn, not on Law and obe- 
dience to Law, but on faith. So that the heavenly inheritance 
depending as it did not on Law but on the broad conditions 
of faith and grace, was insured to the entire posterity of Abra- 
ham, not only for those who came under the Mosaic Law, 
but for all who could lay claim to a faith like his (Rom. iv, 16 ; 
Gal. in, 7, 8, 9, 14). 



and, especially blessings which should extend to all the nations of the earth 
(Gen. xii, 13 ; xvni, 18 ; xxn, 18 ; xxvi, 4). 

Saint Paul, whether he speaks of a promise (Rom. iv, 13-20 ; ix, 8-9 ; 
Gal. in, 17-19 ; iv, 23-28) or of many promises (Rom. ix, 4 ; xv, 8 ; II Cor. i, 20 ; 
Gal. in, 16-21), certainly considers them as having their fulfilment in Christ 
(II Cor. i, 20). In fact in the Pauline theology Christ and Promise are prac- 
tically synonymous terms. More particularly the Apostle says that the 
Christians are sealed with the Holy Spirit of the promise (Eph. i, 13), and 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith (Gal. in, 14). The gift of the 
Spirit had something of promise in it, for it is the earnest of a heavenly inheri- 
tance with the saints in the light (Eph. i, 14; Col. i, 12); as the Spirit of sonship 
it is the assurance that we are joint heirs with Christ, and shall be conformed 
to the image of God's glorified Son (Rom. vm, 15-17). The promise in so far 
as it is based on the free choice of God is elective (Rom. ix, 8) , in so far as it is 
based on faith, is universal (Gal, in, 8) and in so far as it depends on union 
with Christ is collective (Gal. m, 16). In Hebrews under the influence of 
OT ideas, the original ideas of a country of our own, a land in which we shall 
not be strangers and pilgrims as on earth, a city with foundations, a rest like 
the Sabbath rest of God, an eternal inheritance into which we may enter after 
we have traversed the wilderness, reappear (Heb. xi, 9-16 ; iv, i ; ix, 15). 
Cf . DRISCOLL, art. Promise, CE, vol. XII, pp. 453-454, SANDAY AND HEADLAM, 
o. c., p. in. 
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The Apostle in urging home his argument insists especially 
on the fixedness of the Abrahamic covenant 1 , Lifting him- 
self above the Galatian quarrel and from the height of his 
argument addressing himself to the common intelligence of man- 
kind, Saint Paul says : " Brethren, I speak after the manner 
of man ; a man's testament, if it be confirmed, no man despiseth, 
nor addeth to it " (Gal. in, 15). When a man has made a 
testament and it has been ratified, it stands complete and 
unchangeable, and no one has afterwards any power to set it 
aside or to attach to it a new codicil modifying its previous 
terms. Such a testament God gave to Abraham and his seed. 
It was confirmed by the final attestation made to the patriarch 
after the supreme trial of his faith in the sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen. xxn, 16-18). The Law then has no power to cancel 
or restrict the promise which was older by almost four centuries 
and a half (Gal. in, 17). The later must be adjusted to the 
earlier dispensation, the Law interpreted by the promise. God 
did not make two testaments, the one solemnly committed 
to the faith and hope of mankind only to be retracted by some- 
thing posterior. God did not thus stultify Himself. Hence 
we must not apply the Mosaic enactments addressed to a single 
people in such a way as to neutralise the original provisions 
made for the race at large ; our reverence for public compacts 
and established rights forbid such a procedure. Law therefore 
is not to be put on a level with the promise, for to read the 
Law as a continuation of the older instrument is virtually 
to efface the latter : " For if the inheritance be of the law, 
it is no more of promise " (Gal. in, i8) 2 . 



1. In Gal. in, 15 ff. the permanence of the promise is also emphasized 
by the tense of the verb relating to it ; the Greek perfect denotes facts of 
abiding significance, actions which carry with them finality. The verbs 
relating to Mosaism in this context are past in tense, describing what is now 
matter of history, a course of events that has come and gone (except v. 17 
(yeyovux;) because it is a fact of abiding significance that the Law was so much 
later than the promise, and v. 24, because the work of the law as a tutor is 
an enduring benefit). 

2. In spite of the Apostle's attitude towards the Law, it is to be noted 
how far his heart was on the side of those against whom he argues. Thus 
after having shown in Rom. c. 10 that the Jews by persistent disobedience 
have forfeited all title to be counted God's people and the heirs of His promise, 
he nevertheless tells us xi, 29 that " the gifts and the calling of God are with- 
out repentance ". After all there is no denying for the Apostle that Israel 
is God's people ; God has given them the promise and he cannot deny Himself. 
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The fact that the promise looked to Christ, lent additional 
force to the Apostle's assertion of its indelibility. The covenant 
did not lie between God and Abraham alone, but it embraced 
Abraham's descendants in their unity culminating in Christ. 
" To Abraham were the promises made and to his seed ", these 
words spanned the period of two thousand years and overarched 
the Mosaic dispensation ; so that the covenant vouchsafed to 
Abraham even at that distance of time placed him in close 
relationship with mankind. Hence God's covenant with Abra- 
ham stands both first and last, and the Mosaic economy holds 
only a secondary and subsidiary place. 

D. Abraham's Promise Superior to the Mosaic Law. 

The Law of Moses revealed God's will in a veiled and accom- 
modated fashion while the promise was its direct expression. 
This is evident from Gal. in, 19 where it is said that the Law 
was " ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator " 1 . These 
circumstances the orthodox Jew supposed enhanced the glory, 
splendour, and authority of the Law. The pomp and formality 
under which Mosaism was ushered in, the presence of the angelic 
host to whose agency the manifestations attending the Law- 
giving were referred, impressed the popular mind with the 
sacredness of the Sinaitic legislation. But the simplicity and 
informality of God's communion with Abraham, and again of 
Christ's appearance in the world and His intercourse with men, 
afford on the other hand a striking contrast to all this. In fact, 
a revelation administered through angels and a mediator speaks 
of a God distant and obscured, of a people unfit for access 
to His presence. This same thought is again expressed by 
the figure of " the veil on Moses' face " which Saint Paul 
employs in II Cor. in, 13-18 : in the external glory of the Si- 
naitic law-giving as in the illuminated face of the law-giver 



In spite of all their unbelief " they are most dear for the sake of the fathers " 
(Rom. xi, 28). God will remember His oath to Abraham and so all Israel 
shall be saved. To the last the Jews were the first fruits while the Gentiles 
were only " comparticipes " (auvj/ETOxa) of the promise (Eph. in, 6). 

i. Saint Paul does not teach in Gal. in, 19 that the angels themselves 
enacted the Law, for like the Old Testament (Exod. xxxi, 18 ; xxxn, 16 ; 
Dt ix, 10) the Apostle clearly considers God as the author of the Law (Rom. 
in, 2 ; vn, 22, 25). The Angels therefore served only as ministers and inter- 
mediaries (Acts vn, 53, vii, 38 ; Heb. n, 2). In Acts vn, 53 Stephen recalls 
the ministry of angels in order that from the exalted dignity of the Law he 
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there was a fading brightness, a visible lustre concealing its 
imperfect and transitory character. Hence the form of the 
Mosaic revelation tended in reality not to exalt the Law but 
to exhibit its difference from the promise and the distance 
at which it placed men from God. 

The Law employed a mediator while the promise did not 
(Gal. in, 19). Now the same antithesis between Law and 
promise found in Gal. in, 19 and in, 21 runs also through the 
intervening verse. The two clauses of v. 20 belong to the Law 
and promise respectively : " Now a mediator is not of one " 
(6 Be [xe<nTYi<; evo? oiix e<rav), this is an axiom which holds 
good of the Law ; " but God is one " (6 Be 9eo? <; s<mv), 
this truth, the first article of Israel's creed, applied to the 
promise. Let us now study more in detail the contents and 
meaning of this verse. 

Authors are generally agreed that in this verse there is 
question of explaining the role of the ^uL--f\<; of the Law after 
the function of a {/.so-tr/is in general. Now the very idea of 
mediation supposes at least two persons, or two collectivities, 
or a person and a collectivity, between whom the mediation 
is carried on and between whom the mediator (JJLSO-O?) acts. 
The notion of pealrr\t; merely demands that nothing be pre- 
arranged or regulated in advance, but that there be room for 
a rapprochement between two parties. And this was exactly 
what happened in the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 
The Law was of the nature of a contract between two parties, 
God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the other. 
Placing the Law in the hand of a mediator (Exod. xxxi, 15), 
God indeed obliged Himself to grant the blessings, but He made 
these dependent on the observance of the Law : " He that doth 
these things shall live in them ". And the people, on the other 
hand, who constituted Moses as their mediator (Dt. v, 5), 
bound themselves to observe the Law in order to become 



mights how of how great a crime the transgressors of the Law were guilty. 
In Heb. n, 2 Saint Paul concludes to the inferiority of the word uttered by 
the angels as compared with the immediate manner of speaking of the Son of 
God. So too in Gal. in, 19 the interposition of created beings is contrasted 
with the direct agency of God. There was a double interposition, a twofold 
mediation between the giver and the recipient. There were the angels who 
administered the Law as God's instruments ; there was Moses (iv /stpl 
(JLECH'TOU, cf. Exod. xx, 19 xxxi, 15 ; Dt v, 12, 5 ; ix, 9) who delivered it 
to man . Cf. THACKERAY, o. c., p. 72 ff. 
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participants of the blessings (Dt. v, 24). The contract was 
valid therefore as long as both parties fulfilled the terms of 
the contract. 

This view that the y.zairr\s refers to Moses who acted as 
mediator between God and the Jewish people is not admitted 
by several modern critics represented especially by Lietzmann 1 
and A. Loisy z . According to these [ASO-IT/II; is to be under- 
stand in the sense of an interpreter, an organ, as it were, of a 
plurality, which plurality, they say, refers to the angels. Hence 
also, strictly speaking, the Law was given not by God but by 
the angels. That their argument is false will become evident 
after a few considerations. In the first place, it is not only 
opposed to common sense in so far as it assumes that a single 
person cannot make use of an intermediary, but it is also 
contrary to the etymology and usage of the word (cf . Dt. v, 5 ; 
Lev. xxvi, 46). Again, according to the solution proposed, 
v. 20 would either become a tautalogy or an absurdity ; for if 
v. 20 should merely say that the Law emanated from a plurality 
i. e. that it was manifested by the ministry of angels, this would 
be a repetition of what was said before ; but should it conclude 
that the Law was therefore not the work of God who is One, 
it would go counter to the faith of all Israel and of Saint Paul 
himself. AiarayeU 81' dyyeXwv, moreover, cannot be taken in 
the sense of " exacted by the authority of the angels ", since 
8ta necessarily indicates a subordinate action 3 . 



1 . An die Galater, p. 244, the author thus exposes his theory : " Geht man 
von v. 20 aus, so wird man aus diesem Verse folgern : de'r \t&ant\^ ist oux 
cvo'c., aXXa TToXXwv 6 81 beo? EI; screw : folglich 6 (/.SCUTTIC oux s<m Oeou, dtXXa 
TToXXcov d. h. er vertritt nicht Gott sondern eine Mehrheit, also nach v. 19 die 
Engel. Es ist dann aus der Tatsache, dass bei der Gesetzgebung ein fxecriTTi<; 
fungierte, erschlossen, dasz das Gesetz nicht von einer Personlichkeit (Gott) 
sondern einer Vielheit (den Engel) herriihrt, also nicht absolut gottlich ist. 
Dann ware vorauszusetzen, dass JAECTITTJC ' Wortfuhrer ' heisst (was ja wirklich 
der Fall ist) und dass Paulus annehme, ein ' Wortfuhrer ' vertrete niemals 
eine Einzelperson, sondern eine Mehrheit : was faktisch nicht richtig ist. In 
diesem anzunehmenden Irrtum oder fliichtigen Versehen des Paulus liegt die 
Schwierigkeit dieser letzteren, mir warscheinlicheren Erklarung unsrer 
Stelle ". 

2. L' Epitre aux Galates, p. 156, speaks in similar terms. 

3. According to ZAHN, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater, p. 177, Moses 
was not so much a mediator between God and the people, a role which he says 
was performed by the angels, but a representative of a plurality ; by this 
plurality he understands not the angels but the Israelites. This interpretation 
like the above is contrary to the Scriptural acceptation of ;j.(mT)<;, and, 
in addition, renders difficult the explanation of the inferiority of the Law. 
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As we have said above, the Law was of the nature of a con- 
tract between two parties, God on the one hand, and the Jewish 
people on the other. It was valid only so long as both parties 
fulfilled the contract. If we now compare the Law with the 
promise, the inferiority of the former becomes evident. The 
promise is a testament, the Law a contract ; the promise is 
absolute, the Law contingent and conditional; the promise comes 
directly from God, the Law is promulgated by a mediator ; the 
promise is confirmed by God with an oath, the Law is transmitted 
by angels ; the promise is immutable, the Law susceptible of 
abrogation ; the promise made without restriction is eternal, 
the Law made under reservation to the promise is temporary ; 
the promise engages the fidelity of God in an absolute manner, 
the Law only according to the measure of the fidelity of the 
people. All this is summarized in the concise form : " A media- 
tor is not of one. " Wherever a mediator intervenes there is 
a bilateral contract which, subordinated to two different wills, 
can be revoked. But in the promise made by God without 
restriction or condition " God is one ". No one can modify His 
irrevocable decision, and He owes to Himself not to withdraw 
it to the detriment of those concerned. Hence it follows that 
the Law coming after the promise could neither abolish nor 
change the latter. 

Since Saint Paul refers the promise rather than Law to the 
One God, the question naturally arises, " was the law then 
against the promises of God " (Gal. in, 21). Was the Legal 
dispensation a mere reaction, a retrogression from the promise ? 
Not in the Apostle's premises, but in those of his opponents 
did this consequence ensue. It is they who set the two at 
variance by trying to make Law do the work of grace : " For 
if there had been a law given which could give life, verily justice 
should have been by the law " (Gal. in, 21). That justice 
and life are not of the Law the Apostle has abundantly shown 
(Gal. n, 16 ; in, 10-13). Had the Law provided some efficient 
means of its own for winning justice, there would have been 
a conflict between the two principles. But as matters stand 
there is none ; Law and promise move on different planes 
and their functions are distinct. 

We can well imagine that the Judaizer would now urge 
the question, T ouv 6 VO|JLO<;, why then was the Law (Gal. in, 
19) ? The Apostle says that it brings neither justice nor 
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blessing but only a curse, that the covenant made with Abraham 
is superior to it and does not admit of being in any way qualified 
by its provisions. How then can the doctrine of justification 
by faith and the supremacy of the Abraharnic covenant be 
reconciled with the divine commission given to Moses ? How 
can the displacement of the Law by the Gospel be justified 
if the former too was authorized by God ? Can the same God 
have given two contrasted revelations of Himself ? In an- 
swer the Apostle tells us that the design of the Law was to 
mediate between the promise and its fulfilment. Its purpose 
was to deepen the knowledge of sin and multiply transgressions 
in order that grace might do its office. The disease of sin 
had to be brought to a head before the remedy could take 
effect. The legal economy is therefore ancillary and its office 
accessory to that of the promise. It is this positive function 
of the Law that we shall now consider in the following pages. 

IV. THE LAW NOT A MEANS OF JUSTIFICATION. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS. 

A. The Law a Cause of the Knowledge of Sin. 

Saint Paul because of his marvellous insight into human 
nature saw more clearly than any of his contemporaries how 
utterly helpless was the Jew in the presence of the Law and 
how strong was the domination of Sin over the flesh. In spite 
of this their great privilege, the possession of the Law, the Jews 
were found to be equally sinners with the Gentiles. In fact, 
through their Scriptures and their history the Jews had the 
Law of God made real to them with a vividness to which no 
other nation presents a parallel, and hence it is in Jewish, 
not in ethnic religious literature, that we find the consciousness 
of sin most acute. Hence Saint Paul is led to formulate certain 
propositions which must have sounded like sheer blasphemy 
to the ears of the Pharisaic Christians. 

Far from considering the Law as an instrument of justice, 
Saint Paul in the first place says that through the Law came 
the full and adequate knowledge of sin : 8t.a yap VOJJLOU emyvwa-K; 
ajjiapTLaq (Rom. in, 20). A statement like this seems at first 
sight paradoxical and enigmatical indeed. If the Apostle were 
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speaking here of the natural law, his assertions would be more 
intelligible since it is by this law that man distinguishes be- 
tween good and evil. But Saint Paul has the Mosaic Law in 
view, and says that it created the consciousness of sin 1 and 
of inordinate concupiscence which as a desire of an illicit thing 
is the essence of every sin 2 : TXJV k^ap-nav ou.* eyvwv et! [/.YJ 8ia 
vdfjioir TT,V Te yap JmOupuav oux T^Ssiv et [j.7| 6 vd{xo<; s'Xeysv oux 
e7u()up.riaret.c; (Rom. vii, 7). It was by the Law that the Jew 
came to realize that he was under the domination of the 
power of Sin and of concupiscence, and that he came to know 
that the evil desires which arose in him together with his other 
natural appetites were opposed to the Divine Will. Without 
the Law there is indeed sin in the world, since the pagan can 
violate the natural moral law, the preformation of the Mosaic 
Law in his conscience ; but the Jew, for whom the natural law 
was blended with the positive from his early childhood, came 
to know sin only by the Law. Without the Law there would 
thus be no transgression, which is a violation not only of the 
natural but also of the positive written law, which is therefore 
the more heinous, and merits the greater wrath. 

In this connection it might be asked, does not Saint Paul 
apparently contradict himself when in Rom. iv, 15 he says : 
" Where there is no law there is no transgression iou 8s oux 
SCTJ.V vdjxoq oiiSe Tcapa(3a<yi.<;), while in Rom. n, 12 he states : 
" For whosoever have sinned without the law, shall perish 
without the law " ("Oo-oi yap av6|a.w<; -/]p.apTOv dv6p.(o<; xal 
<*TCOI/AOUVTOU). In answer it is to be noted that when Saint 
Paul says that the Gentiles who sinned without the Law of 



1. If it be objected that in the absence of the Mosaic Law the natural law 
would have produced the same result, it is to be answered that Saint Paul 
is not here concerned with this hypothesis. In Rom. n, 11-15 the Apostle 
showed with sufficient clearness that the pagans even by means of the natural 
law only could have and did come to a knowledge of their inordinate 
concupiscences. But for the Jew the natural law is blended with the positive. 
And the Apostle says that he did not know sin save by the law, and by " law " 
he means the Mosaic code. The Jewish child knew the Law by heart before 
comprehending it, and the Law gained control of him at the precise moment 
when his conscience began to awake. Cf. CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanes, 
p. 361. 

2. Sx THOMAS in Rom. vn, 7 (ed. c. vol. I, p. 95) : " Concupiscentia prava 
communiter se habet ad omnia peccata... Potest autem intelligi quod concu- 
piscentia sit generale peccatum secundum quod sumitur pro concupiscentia 
rei illicita; quas est de essentia cuiuslibet peccati ". 
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Moses shall perish without this Law, he does not thereby wish 
to affirm that the Gentiles have sinned without any law. 
The heathen have transgressed the law of their reason, which 
Saint Paul considered as a preformation of the Mosaic Law, 
promulgated in their hearts and enabling them to accomplish 
the essential precepts of the Law (Rom. n, 14, 15). 

Again, some see a contradiction between Rom. v, 13 : 
" For until the law sin was in the world, but sin was not imputed 
when the law was not " (a^pt. yap vopiou ap.apTta TJV Iv xospy, 
ifji.ap'ua Be o'jx eXXoyerroa [xvj o'vroq VOJJLOU) and Rom. VII, J, 8 : 
" But I do not know sin but by the law... for without the law 
sin was dead " (aXXa TT\V ajxap-uav oux eyvwv ei {ATI 8ta vopou... 
%wpU yap vop.ou ifxaprta vexpa). In the solution of this difficulty 
it is to be remarked that although both passages refer un- 
questionably to the Mosaic Law, v, 13 refers to the condition 
of humanity before the Law, while vn, 7, 8, refer to the 
condition of the Jew subjected to this same Law. In the 
former passage Saint Paul says that during the period which 
elapsed from Adam to the promulgation of the Law of Moses 
men committed actual sins ; but these sins were not imputed 
(Rom. v, 14) because there was no positive divine law imposing 
the penalty of death on actual sin ; there was only the natural 
moral law whose violation was imputed but not unto physical 
death. In vn, 7, 8, on the other hand, the Apostle is describing 
the psychological experience of a Jewish boy. For the Israelite 
not to know the Mosaic- Law was likewise not to know the 
natural law since he was from the very awakening of his moral 
conscience instructed and directed by the Law. Hence Saint 
Paul could say that before the precept of the Law came Sin 
was dead. It was only when he began to exercise his reason 
that Sin took advantage of the commandment and seduced 
him to commit actual sin (Rom. vii, n). 

B. The Law a Cause of the Multiplication of Sin. 

Not only however did the Law bring a full consciousness 
of sin, but it also stimulated and increased sin. Where there 
was no Law neither was there transgression : oux oe oux &mv 
vdfxo?, ouSk 7capa(3a7i<; (Rom. iv, 15). But when the Law as a 
sort of secondary stage in the Divine plan came in, sins were 
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indefinitely multiplied : vopo<; Se -niapeiarfiXOev Eva TcXeovaa-rj TO 
(Rom. V, 20) ; -u ouv & v6{j.o<;' TWV uapafjaa-etov '/aptv 
(Gal. in, 19). Thereafter there were not only 
breaches of the natural law but also violations of a written 
express commandment. And the Law multiplied these trans- 
gressions because by a psychological fact, which Saint Paul 
here exhibits with marvellous insight into human nature, the 
very existence of a commandment acts as an incitement to 
its violation l . 

Without the Law /] fctAap-ua, the power of sin personified, 
was powerless and inactive. It had nothing to work upon, 
no means of producing guilt (Rom. vn, 9). In the Law how- 
ever it found the point d'appui, the very opportunity it wanted. 
And so by the help of the express command Sin caused all 
kinds of conscious and sinful covetousness : dcpopp.Tiv 8e Xa(3oucra 
r\ kfAap-ria. 8ia TTJ? evTOAYJ? xaTetpyacraro ev ipoi Tracrav emGujnav 
(Rom. vn, 8, n). Thus the Law became the stronghold of Sin, 
its tool and active instrument : rj 8e Suvajxn; TYI<; ocp.apTia<; 6 VOJAO? 
(I Cor. xv, 56), or as Saint Thomas says : virtus peccati dicitur 
lex, inquantum scilicet per legem occasionaliter est peccatum 
augmentatum. et quasi ad maximum suum posse pervenit. 2 

It might here be asked in what sense was it the purpose 
and effect of the Law to multiply sin ? Did the Law increase 
sin merely in men's consciousness of it, i. e., subjectively, 
or did it also increase sin actually and objectively ? That 
the Law reveals certain acts as sinful and in this sense augments 
the number of transgressions is clear from what we have said 



1. Many interesting classical parallels might here be quoted in illustration 
of this fact : 

Liv. xxxiv, 4 : Parricidas cum lege cceperunt, et illis facinus poena monstravit. 
SEN. De Clem, i, 13 : Genus humanum ruit per vetitum et nefas. 
HOR. i, 3 : Quod licet ingratum est, quod non licet acrius est. 
OVID, Amor, n, 19 : The law produces reflection on the forbidden object,' 
curiosity, doubt, distrust, imagination, lust, susceptibility of the 
seed of temptation and of seduction, and finally rebellion the 
Tcccpa6a<jc<; (Lange). 
Metam. vn, 19 : Aliudque cupido, mens aliud suadet ; video meliora 

proboque, deteriora sequor. 

Cf. PRAT, o. c. vol. 1, pp. 270-279, PESCH, Praelectiones dogmaticae, vol. V, 
p. 294, LAGRANGE Epttre aux Galates p. 82 GARVIE, Studies of Paul and 
His Gospel, p. 200 ff., LOWY, art. Die Paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz, MGWJ, 
I 93 > PP- 4 22 -433 JUNCKER Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, p. 59, SCOTT, 
The Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 161-165, KENNEDY, The Theology of 
the Epistles, pp. 41-49. 

2. Sum. Theol. I a , II 32 , q. 55, a. 3, ad i um . 
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above. But the Law also rouses sinful desires which before 
were latent in men. The Sin, T\ a^ap-rioc, which was " dead ", 
is roused to activity and manifestation, is developed into 
open opposition to the Law, and is brought out into actual 
transgression. This actual effect of the Law in increasing 
the expression of sin in open transgression Saint Paul declares 
to be the very purpose of the Law : " The law entered in that 
(I'va) sin might abound " (Rom. v, 20), and " was set because 
of transgressions " (TWV 7r:apa(3a<7ewv %apiv, Gal. in, 19) 1 . The 
purpose of the Law was that r\ ajxap-ua might be brought 
out in the character of irapa^ao-t;, and its latent and deadly 
power thus shown ; that the TcapaitTw^a, the open transgression 
of Law, might reveal the depth and danger of the sinful 
principle of which it was the expression, in order that men 
might seek deliverance from its power by the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

For the Law was inert, cold, and passive. It was indeed 
a light to our feet and a guide to our path, it pointed severely 
to the road of right and duty, but there its function ended. 
It stood in history as a monument condemning the wrong, 
but it accomplished nothing more. It gave no force and 
strength for the performance of that which it required, it 
afforded no remedy against concupiscence subverting reason. 
Nay, by a strange perversity in human nature it seemed actually 
to lead to sin, for the very fact that a thing was forbidden made 
it the more attractive. And the better and fuller the law, 
the more glaring was the contrast to the practise of those who 
lived under it. The Jews were at the head of mankind in 
their privileges but morally they were equally sinners with 
the Gentiles. As a code of commandments, therefore, the 
Mosaic Law did all that it was intended to do, but it needed 
to be supplemented. And it was this supplementing which 
Christianity brought, and thereby set the Law in its true light 
and proper place in the economy of salvation. 



i. As to the force of ut (t'va) the more probable opinion is that of CORNEL Y, 
Epistola ad Romanes, pp. 304-305, who in commenting on Rom. v, 20 says : 
" quainsententiaparticulam'iva (ut) non exocmxtuc; (de rei eventu i. q. itaut)... 
sed certo quodam sensu xEXixuii; (de rei consilio i. q. eo fine ut) esse sumen 
dam, aliis ex locis paulinis abunde constat". So too thex^ptvof Gal. in, 19 is 
to be interpreted in a similar manner. 
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C. The Law a Cause of Wrath and of Death. 

Finally, by enhancing the guilt of sin the Law only served 
to bring down God's wrath : 6 yap vo^o; o'pyV xaTepya^eTai 
(Rom. iv, 5) . It worked wrath because it forced sin prominently 
before man's consciousness and thus made it the source of 
acute misery. It brought home to man's conscience that sense 
of guilt which is the feeling of disharmony with God. It 
darkened life with the shadows of dread and self-contempt 
by creating the sense of moral death and by giving to physical 
death its deadliest sting. Not that the Law positively com- 
manded anything which would make those who observed it 
worthy of divine anger ; yet because it commanded and failed 
to give grace for its fulfilment, transgressions increased and with 
them God's wrath. Moreover, the commandment furnished 
the very opportunity which Sin required to acquire fresh 
life, and in consequence led to death : " For without the law 
sin was dead... But when the commandment came, sin revived 
and I died. For sin taking occasion by the commandment, 
seduced me and by it killed me " (Rom. vii, 8, 9, n). And so 
the commandment which was holy in its origin, just ir> its 
requirements, good in its purpose, which was given to point out 
to men the way of life, that very commandment was found 
to lead o death : xal e&psOy) JJ.CH r\ evroXyj r\ ei<; ^WTJV, au'nri et!<; 
OavaTov (Rom. vii, 10). 

The regime of the Law therefore is a regime of malediction, 
and those who rely solely on the works of the Law cannot but 
eventually amass for themselves the wrath of God : "Oorot yap 
e epytov vopiou edaiv, UTTO xarapav sfaiv (Gal. Ill, 10). The Law 
itself confirms this since it curses anyone who does not accom- 
plish all its precepts : eiuxaTapaTO? rca; 6? oux l^eves. Ttacr.v toiq 
yeypa|apivoi<; iv TCJ) 8(.j3X{(j) TOU vdp.ou TOU Troujcrai. aura (Gal. Ill, 10). 
Its menace, the malediction of God, which is not only an 
external manifestation of His wrath but a permanent state of 
hostility, is directed against all who infringe even a single 
article. Though Saint Paul does not say that those who rely 
on the works of the Law are accursed, yet it is evident that 
they place themselves on a ground where they run the risk of 
certainly being cursed. For the Law did not confer the 
energy and force necessary for the accomplishment of what 
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it commanded ; it only placed the evil in evidence and thereby 
multiplied transgressions. 

We have briefly outlined above the disastrous workings 
of the Law. We have seen that the Law deepened the know- 
ledge of sin, multiplied transgressions and brought in its train 
wrath and death. What then was the cause of this failure 
of the Law, how explain that the " commandment that was 
ordained to life, the same was found to be unto death " (Rom. 
vn, 10) ? The Jews, it might here be noted, attributed man's 
moral inability to accomplish the good proposed by the Law 
to the presence in man of an evil inclination, the inn iv;., 
which impels man to sin. The universality of sin which had 
penetrated the conscience of entire Palestinian Judaism was 
undoubtedly attributed to the sin of Adam, but Jewish theology 
is not explicit as to what exactly was the nature and effects 
of the Genesiac sin 1 . However it was precisely to overcome 
the inn -i, that God had given to man the Law, which was 
to be for the Jew the strong arm of combat, the instrument 
of justice, the way of salvation. But the pious Jew did not 
arrive at consciousness of his justice, and this economy of 
salvation did not give him rest and repose. For along with 
Pharisaic pride and confidence in his own justice, there 
existed also the feeling of helplessness and the consciousness 
of sin 2 . The yoke of the Law was heavy to carry, and the 
judgments of God rigorous and exacting. As the Apostle 
Saint Paul himself recognizes, the transgressions of the Law 
which seemed inevitable and the daily sins which were innumer- 
able, were accumulating wrath for the great day of the judgment 
of God. 

D. The Law in Its Relation to the Flesh 

The reason for the impossibility of obtaining justice by the 
Law Saint Paul finds in the flesh as this is influenced by Sin. 
The lusts of the flesh, its vices and concupiscences, not only 
weaken but positively hinder man in his attempt to do good : 



1. Cf. TIXERONT, Histoire des dogmes, vol. I, p. 38, LAGRANGE, Epttre 
aux Remains, pp. 114-118, SANDAY AND HEADLAM, o. c. p. 136. 

2. Cf. TOBAC, o. c. pp. 1-20, JUNCKER, o. c. pp. 16-18, ScHiiRER, Geschichte 
des Judischen Volkes 3 , p. 491 if. 
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" For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh, for these are contrary one to another " (Gal. v, 17). 
The tendencies of the flesh are hostile to God and lead to death 
(Rom. vin, 6, 7). In times past, says the Apostle, we all 
conversed in the desires of the flesh and fulfilled its will (Eph. n, 
3). These concupiscences continually drag man to the inferior 
good and to a life " according to the flesh " : " They that are 
according to the flesh, mind the things that are of the flesh " 
(Rom. vin, 5). Because of his carnal body man is continually 
drawn to earthly things, in a direction opposite to that of 
the spirit. 

As a result of the concupiscences of the flesh man is not only 
driven to perform evil deeds, but is actually enslaved to 
the power of Sin. In his body Sin holds active sway, having 
continually at its disposition the passions and desires of the 
flesh. In the internal struggle between the two constitutive 
elements of man's being the intellectual is very often vanquished. 
But whence, we might ask, comes this perversity of human 
nature ? Saint Paul in answer leads us back to the historical 
cause of this disorder : " By one man sin entered into this 
world " (Rom. v, 12), and " by the disobedience of one many 
were made sinners " (Rom. v, 19). The action of a single 
individual, as we have amply shown above, brought all man- 
kind under the dominion of Sin, and made all men sinners. 

Hence while Saint Paul recognized that the Law was spiritual, 
he at the same time knew that he was a weak creature, mere 
flesh and blood, sold into slavery to Sin : " For we know that 
the law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin " and 
" there dwelleth not in me, that is to say, in my flesh, that which 
is good " (Rom. vn, 14, 18). " With the mind " the Apostle 
again says, " I serve the law of God, but with the flesh, the law 
of sin " (Rom. vn, 25), for " I see another law in my members, 
fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the 
law of sin, that is in my members " (Rom. vn, 23). His better 
self, therefore, his conscience and reason, endorse the Law 
of God, but according to the flesh he is enslaved to the Sin 
entrenched in his physical nature and is unable to fulfil that 
same Law 1 . 



i. Cf. BARTMANN, St. Paulus und Si. Jacobus fiber die Rechtfertigung, 
BS, 1897, p. 38 ff. 
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Hence we can now easily explain certain statements of Saint 
Paul which at first sight seem contradictory and which have 
offered so much difficulty to exegetes. In itself the Law was 
<2yto$ and 7tveu{jtaTtxo<;, the commandment Swoua and ayaO^ : 
the Law was holy and spiritual in its origin, just in its require- 
ments, and good in its purpose (Rom. vii, 12, 14 ; I Tim. i, 8) 
It was given to lead to justice and life, T) ^vuoXrj ^ efc wriv 
(Rom. vii, 10 ; x, 5). On the last day those who had observed 
the Law will be declared just, ol wH^rcd vop.ou 8uaiw9"/i<jov7at 
(Rom. n, 13 ; x, 5 ; Gal. in, 12). It was ordained by angels 
with Moses as mediator (Gal. in, 19). It was one of the great 
privileges of Israel (Rom. ix, 4). It conducted men to Christ, 
TOXt-Saywyos r,p.wv y^yovev eu; Xpto-rov (Gal. Ill, 24), Who was its 
end and fulfilment (Rom. x, 4). In fact, to summarize all its 
eulogies, it was the Law of God (Rom. vn, 22-25 ; vin, 7). 

In and of itself the Law deserved all these praises of Saint 
Paul. Had it been proposed to man before Sin gained dominion 
over him, it would have retained intact all its high prerogatives. 
And even if it could have been observed after the fall it would 
have led to justice. But Saint Paul clearly saw that fallen 
humanity was helpless in the presence of the Law. Hence 
far from being an instrument of justice, it " brought nothing 
to perfection " (Heb. vn, 19). It could only lead to a know- 
ledge and increase of sin without giving the strength for the 
accomplishment of what it commanded. It became an active 
instrument of sin, and thus worked wrath and led to death. 
Its ideal content, the will of God, was indeed justice and life, 
but its exterior form, the ypap.p.a, which limited itself solely 
to dictating and commanding, was the " letter that killeth " 
and the " ministration of death " (II Cor. in, 6, 7). 

Nevertheless, it might still be maintained that we are after 
all in presence of two contradictory propositions in the Pauline 
Epistles : on the one hand we have the statement that the Law 
was not given to save but to deepen the knowledge of sin and 
intensify its power, and on the other the principle that the Law 
if observed would justify and save. In fact the Apostle says 
that " the man that shall do it shall live by it " (Rom. x, 5) 
and that " he that doth those things shall live in them " 
(Gal. in, 12). Again in Rom. n, 13 he says that " not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law 
shall be justified ", in order that his readers may understand 
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how rigorous are the terms on which justification by merit is 
to be obtained, and how fruitless will be the effort since nothing 
less than a complete obedience will avail (cf. Gal. in, 10). 
Here again we must remark that abstractly considered, complete 
obedience to the Law's requirements would entitle one to 
salvation , yet in concrete fact salvation is not attainable in 
this way because of the power of Sin in all men. All who 
have been saved in Old Testament times, as well as since, have 
been saved by faith and grace as was Abraham. Though 
practically the Law cannot justify, this fact results from no 
fault of its own ; the Apostle attributes no moral defect to it, 
he does not question it as a perfect standard and rule of life, 
and maintains, as said above, the abstract possibility of 
salvation by it if pertect obedience were rendered. But the 
Apostle differed radically from the Jewish view on the ques- 
tion of fact, whether such obedience is or ever can be rendered. 

And if it still be urged that the Law cannot have been meant 
to accomplish what de facto it never does, we would note that 
this fact does not preclude its usefulness in warning men against 
the consequences of sin and in operating as a check against 
evil actions. The Law might intensify sin in one sense even 
while restraining it in another; the Law's restraining power 
operates in the sphere of action, its function of increasing sin is 
exercised in the sphere of consciousness, 

The Law then may be said to conduct to life, but only 
indirectly in that it is one of the agencies by which men are 
taught their need of Christ and led to seek His aid. For, 
after having proved that the inheritance depended on faith 
and not on works of the Law, Saint Paul immediately asks 
the question : " why then was the law " T ouv 6 vopuxr (Gal. 
in, 19). And in answer he says : " it was set because of trans- 
gressions, TWV Tiapapacrewv %aptv irpo<jeTe6y|. The same idea is 
stated even more expressly in Rom. v, 20 : " the law entered in 
that sin might abound ", vdp.o<; Se rcapet.TTJXOev Eva TrXeovaarj TO 



Without the Law, says Saint Paul, Sin was " dead ", i. e. 
inactive (Rom. vn, 8). But when the Law came, r\ kpuxp-ua 
found in it the very point d'appui to produce actual sin and 
so lead to death (Rom. vii, 8, n). But why we ask did God 
permit this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as the 
Law ? In answer Saint Paul says that this very perversion 
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served to aggravate the horror of Sin : aXXa *r\ <kp.a(ma iva cpav/j 
&jj.apvia, ota TOU ayaGou |xot. xarepya^Ofjiev/i 9ava-rov (Rom. VII, 13). 
Not content with the evil which it is in itself Sin must needs 
turn to evil that which was at once beneficent in its purpose 
and divine in its origin. By making use of a good instrument 
to work out upon man the doom of death, Sin showed its true 
colors, was convicted of being the pernicious thing it was, and 
showed to the world of what perversity and extremities it was 
capable. It was necessary that the culpability of Sin might 
be established in order that it might be the object of a 
sentence. 

Furthermore, when Saint Paul says that the Law came in 
that sin might be multiplied and recognized as such, the purpose 
is conceived as God's. Not that God proposed transgressions 
to Himself as an end, but He could permit them and place 
a cause that would multiply them in a design known to Himself 
alone and which Saint Paul indicates in Gal. in, 22 : " But 
the scripture hath concluded all under sin that the promise, 
by the faith of Jesus Christ, might be given to them that 
believe ". The Law held man in custody under sin that all 
avenues to justice might be closed to him till the appearance 
of Christ. This bondage, this fruitless struggle against sin, 
this defeat and the acknowledgment of his absolute sinfulness, 
would press man to cry for deliverance and salvation. It is 
as though God saw that the only way to make man accept 
His justice was to make him despair of his own, and the only 
way to make him despair of his own was to subject him to 
a discipline under which the Sin that was in him would reveal 
all its sinfulness, all its tyrannical strength, and annihilate 
all his hopes ; so that " where sin abounded grace might the 
more abound " (Rom. v, 20) 1 . 

The Law therefore had its place in the economy of salvation. 
Being unable to confer any of the blessings which were the object 



i . ST.THOMAS, I a II ae q. xcvin, a. 2, ad ^ am - says : " Deus aliquando permittit 
aliquos cadere in peccatum, ut exinde humilientur; ita etiam voluit talem legem 
dare, quam suis viribus homines implere non possent ; ut sic, dum homines 
praesumentes de se, peccatores se invenirent, humiliati recurrerent ad auxilium 
gratise ". Similarly in q. LXXIX, a. 4, ad i 1 -. " omniamala, quae Deus facit, vel 
permittit fieri, ordinantnr ad aliquod bonum ; non tamen semper in bonum 
ejus, in quo est malum ; sed quandoque ad bonum alterius vel etiam totius 
universi ". 
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of the promises (Gal. in, 21), it was not contrary to the latter. 
But it played a negative role in the preparation for the realisa- 
tion of the promise. In manifesting to man his helplessness, 
rendering him conscious of his sin, and placing before his eyes 
the punishments which awaited him, it disposed him to expect 
and receive salvation solely by faith and divine mercy 1 . This 
particular purpose and role of the Law the Apostle finally 
brings out in two comparisons which he employs in his epistle 
to the Galatians, that of the jailer and that of the pedagogue. 



V. THE LAW A JAILER AND A PEDAGOGUE. 

According to Saint Paul the Scripture makes of the world 
one vast prison house with the Law as jailer and mankind held 
fast in the chains of sin waiting for death. In this position 
the Apostle had once found himself (Rom. vii, 24 ; viu, 2), 
and in his own heart he saw only one example of the universal 
sinfulness of mankind : " Every mouth was stopped, and all 
the world brought in guilty before God " (Rom. in, 19). This 
condition the Apostle graphically describes in Gal. in, 23 : 
" Before the faith came, we were kept under the law shut up, 
unto that faith which was to be revealed ". The Law was 
continually standing guard over its subjects, watching and 
checking every attempt to escape, but intending to hand them 
over in due time to the charge of faith. It prevented the sin- 
ner from escaping to a futile and illusive freedom. And where 
the Law did its work well, it produced, as in the earlier ex- 
perience of Saint Paul, a profound sense of personal demerit, 
a tenderness of conscience, and a contrition of heart which 
makes one ready to receive with gratitude the free gift of the 
justice of God which is by faith. 

In order to bring out more clearly this idea that under the 
Mosaic legal system we were held in custody and under tutelage 
Saint Paul exchanges the metaphor of the jailer for that of 



i. Thus GRAFE, Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz 2 , p. 17 says: " Durch 
diese Erfahrung aber, die der Mensch mit dem Gesetz an sich macht, soil er 
genothigt werden, an der Mogliclikeit alles eigenen Thuns zur Erreichung 
der Gerechtigkeit zu verzweifeln... Und in diesem Sinne kann man dem 
Gesetz eine negative Vorbereitung auf die neutestamentliche Gnadenordnung 
zuschreiben ". Cf. PRAT, o. c. vol. I 9 , pp. 214-218, 270-279 ; JUNCKER, o. c. 
pp. 58-64. 
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the pedagogue or tutor : 6 vo|jio<; uatSaywyoi; YIJJUOV yeyovev sic; 
XpiuTov, t'va x TUffTewiT StxatwOtojjLev (Gal. Ill, 24 ,' cf. Rom. VII, 
4, 6 ; x, 4). The pedagogue was a trusted slave, whose office 
it was to watch over the child of his master, correct and 
punish it, and accompany it to the teacher. His often 
inflexible probity, while it might serve to form character, 
frequently contributed to make the child desire adolescence. 
His office, however, was quite distinct from that of the 
BtSao-xaXo?, so that the English rendering " schoolmaster " 
conveys a wrong idea. The metaphor of the pedagogue seems 
to have grown out of ewpoupoiipeQa of v. 23 (irpo TOU Be i\$&w TXJV 
7ti<mv, uuo vop.ov ecppoupoup.e9a cruvxXeiopievot), and thus the main 
idea is that of strict supervision and complete dependency. 
Whether the parents relied upon the good example and 
influence of the pedagogue, or whether the latter ever incited 
his subject to sin, are questions which Saint Paul does not 
consider. He regards the institution solely from its formal 
side as a discipline imposed upon the child who is thereby 
maintained in a state of servitude. When his protege reached 
the age of manhood and put on the toga virilis the duty of 
the pedagogue ceased 1 . 

When the metaphor is applied to the Law it merges into that 
of the jailer, and the Apostle says that in like manner those of 
Jewish descent were during the spiritual infancy of the world, 
before the appearance of Christianity, kept shut under the Law 
as prisoners. The Law held them in bondage, it was their 
guardian, it corrected and punished them. But its function 
like that of the pedagogue was temporary ; it was to exist 
until Christ should come z . In baptism we as it were reached 
the age of spiritual manhood, and laying aside the dress of 
childhood, the former self, " put on Christ " (Col. in, 9 ; 
Eph. iv, 22-24). We were made members of Christ's mystical 



1. For illustrations of the use of the term TtaiSaywyo; cf. CICERO, De amic. 
20, SENECA, de ira n, 22, HERODOTUS, vm, 75, EURIPIDES. Elect. 288, Jon. 
725. Cf. also OSWALD, art. Ti ouv 6 VOJJICK; ; Verhaltnis vom Gesetz, Sunde, 
und Evangelium, nach Gal. 3 ", THSK, 1902, pp. 26-56, FERRARI, o. c. pp. 164- 
172. 

2. According to LIGHTFOOT, Epistle to the Galatians, p. 149 : " The tempt- 
ing explanation of TraiSaywYoc ek Xptatov, ' one to conduct us to the school 
of Christ ' ought probably to be abandoned. Even if this sense did not require 
npcK Xpttrrov or e!<; Xpta-rov, the context is unfavorable to it. There is no 
reference here to our Lord as teacher ". Christ is represented in the whole 
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body, and we were all made one (Rom. vi, 3). Salvation 
is now open to all on the same condition without distinction 
of race or sex. As Christians we all constitute the true posterity 
of Abraham, the spiritual Israel ; we are all the children of God 
and heirs, chosen to inherit the blessings promised to Abraham 
(Rom. n, 28, 29 ; iv, n, 16, 24 ; ix, 6-13). 

In view of the many diverse interpretations which have 
been proposed in regard to the paedagogium of the Law, 
and in view of the frequent lack of a definite statement in 
many commentaries, it seems necessary to consider further 
what Saint Paul exactly meant when he said 6 vop.0; 7toa5ay<oy6<; 
TI|J.WV a? Xp'.arov. The office of the pedagogue, as we have said, 
was to maintain his pupil under strict supervision and complete 
dependance rather than to contribute positively to his educa- 
tion. So too " the law was our pedagogue in Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith (Gal. m, 24), but before the faith 
came we were kept under the law shut up, unto that faith which 
was to be revealed " (Gal. HI, 23). This prison of the Law 
in which we were kept in custody, this strict servitude in which 
we were enclosed, was the servitude of sin. Saint Paul formu- 
lates these two propositions as absolutely parallel : " the scrip- 
ture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise, by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, might be given to them that believe " (Gal. HI, 
22), and " we were kept under the law shut up, unto that faith 
which was to be revealed " (Gal. HI, 23). The paedagogium 
of the Law therefore consisted in holding man in custody and 
in bondage under sin, so that all avenues to justice might be 
closed to him, and that he might thus dispose himself to re- 
ceive salvation by faith and divine mercy (Gal. in, 24) 1 . 

In Gal. iv, 2 the pedagogue of the previous section reappears 
as a " tutor " and " governor " with the rudiments of the world 
in his hand. These " elements of the world " form a system 
of elementary religious teaching under which the young heir 

epistle as the Redeemer, as the object of our faith. Cf. LAGRANGE, Epitre 
aux Galates, pp. 90-91. 

i. According to PRAT. o. c. vol. I 9 , p. 219 : " La foi par la rigueur de ses 
preceptes faisait desirer le liberateur ; par ses propheties de plus en plus claires, 
elle permet de le reconnaitre d'avance ; elle y preparait les coeurs en les main- 
tenant presque malgre eux, dansle monotheisme ; c'est ainsiqu'elle conduisait au 
Christ qui est son terme et sa fin ". These functions may indeed be attributed 
to the Law but they are not those which Saint Paul wishes to express 
by the comparison with the pedagogue. Cf. LAGRANGE, o. c. p. 90 f., GRAFE, 
o. c. p. 17. 
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was schooled up to the time of his majority The Law was thus 
an education for Christianity, a preparation for the coming 
of the Redeemer. For its moral regimen deepened the con- 
viction and bondage of sin and multiplied its overt acts ; 
its ceremonial impressed on sensuous natures the idea of Divine 
holiness ; and its sacrificial rites, though they failed indeed 
to remove sin but rather awakened the need and sustained 
the hope of its removal, gave definiteness to men's conception 
of the Redemption. Thus it may truly be said that " the end 
of the law is Christ " (Rom. x, 4). 

Before proceeding to the next point let us briefly indicate 
the results we have so far attained in our study. By a regressive 
method we have traced the genesis of the universality of sin. 
We have found that Adam's transgression was due at least 
indirectly to Satan. As a result of this primitive fail Sin 
lodged itself in the flesh and the Law is now at its service. 
The spirit-powers who were active in introducing evil into 
the world, continue even now by obscuring men's minds and 
by fomenting the passions of the flesh to be faithful auxiliaries 
of Sin. The question that now suggests itself is, what were 
the consequences of this universal state of sin ? 



CHAPTER III. 
The Reign of Sin. 

ART. I. HUMANITY UNDER DIVINE WRATH. 

An immediate and natural consequence of sin is to render man 
an enemy of God, i. e., it provokes divine wrath The Pauline 
conception of God's dpyVi is one that can be adequately expressed 
and understood only in terms of the Biblical conception 
of his Holiness. Holiness in the Old Testament may be said 
to be a comprehensive name for the divine moral perfection ; 
the special moral attributes which it yields may be conveniently 
grouped under justice and love, though in reality both are 
expressions of the one undivided Life. Holiness, moreover, is 
not a passive perfection of the Divine Being but a vital active 
principle asserting itself in the upholding of the good and in 
the condemnation and judgment of the bad : " Our God is 
a consuming fire " (Heb. xn, 29). Yet the ultimate end of 
holiness is not the destruction of the sinner but his restoration 
and life (Eph iv, 13-17 ; Col. IIT, 10). 

It is true of course that Pauline texts referring to God's 
Holiness occur less frequently than similar passages in the Old 
Testament. The sacred writers of the Old Dispensation were, 
so to say, nourished on the idea of the Divine Holiness. This 
attribute for them constituted the very essence of Jahveh, 
and established His moral perfection and superiority over the 
gods of paganism. Moreover, the ancient alliance was destined 
above all to proclaim Jahveh' s repulsion for evil, and His 
hatred of sin was often confirmed by severe punishments 
inflicted upon transgressors of the Law. The Israelites were 
thus led to feel the contrast between the Holy God and sinful, 
humanity, and thereby better to understand the need of a 
Redemption. The Apostles, though in no wise sacrificing the 
Holiness of God, which was for them an accepted axiom, to 
His mercy, exalted in preference the Divine Love whose supreme 
manifestation they could now contemplate in the Person of 
the Redeemer. Yet the New Testament and the Pauline Epistles 
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are not entirely silent on the question of God's Holiness. 
Just as the Israelites, in order to be members of the chosen 
people, were to observe scrupulously all the prescriptions of 
the Mosaic Law, so also the Christians ought to conform their 
daily conduct to the requirements of the moral law ; this idea 
is implicitly contained in the title, saints, <Zy.oi, which the 
Apostle ordinarily attributes to the members of the primitive 
Church (Rom. i, 7 ; II Cor. i, i ; Phil. I, i ; Eph. i, 4 ; Col. I, 22). 
Again, if the Apostle had confounded the Holiness of God 
with His goodness, would he have recommended to his readers 
the fear of the Lord ? " With fear and trembling, he says, 
" work out your salvation " (Phil, n, 12). 

Hence it is evident that any teaching which negates God's 
existence, or denies or weakens the truth of His Holiness, 
must in that degree also subvert the Christian conception of sin 
and the Redemption. Atheistic and materialistic views of the 
world may be set aside at once as incompatible with any serious 
view of sin ; here the negation of God, of the spiritual nature 
of man, and of moral distinctions is absolute. Again, since 
holiness contains the idea of a living, intelligent, free Personality 
it results that all pantheistic systems and theories of Idealism 
which exclude or inadequately affirm the Divine Personality 
are hostile to Christian views of sin. But it is especially in 
modern contemporary philosophy that not only the concept 
of God's Holiness but of His Divine Nature itself has been 
essentially and fundamentally distorted. For how can we 
attribute Holiness and infinite perfection to the " fighting, 
struggling, suffering God " of such authors as Me. Giffert 1 , 
Wells z , James 3 , Pringle-Pattison 4 , to the " evolving nisus 
of Alexander 5 , and to the " ideal of personality "of Sellars 6 ? 
In modern philosophy man is made the center and measure 
of all things ; according to its conception every man is in a 
sense divine, and in this pantheon of modern polytheism God 
is but the primus inter pares, Whose sole purpose is to serve 
the interests of man. Far other was Saint Paul's conception 



1. Art. Christianity and Democracy, HTHR, January, 1919, p. 49. 

2. God the Invisible King (London, 1917). 

3. A Pluralistic Universe (London, 1909). 

4. The Idea of God 2 (New York, 1902). 

5. Space, Time, and Deity, 2 vol. (London, 1920). 

6. Next Step in Religion (New York, 1918). 
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of God. For him God was not only holy and righteous (Rom. i, 
17, n, 5-16, in, 21-30), not only just in His rule of the universe 
(Rom. ix, 14; II Thess. I, 5 ; II Tim. iv, 8), but also the Creator 
and Lord of the universe (Rom. i, 20 ; xi, 33-36 ; Col. I, 15-19), 
almighty and all- wise (Rom. xi, 33 ; I Cor. n, 10 ; I Tim. i, 17), 
as well as supreme Love (Rom. v, 5-8 ; vm, 35-39 ; Eph. n, 4 ; 
m, 17-19) *. 

Secondly, a special aspect of the Holiness of God is His 
retributive justice 2 . In Rom. xii, 19 the Apostle writes : 
" Revenge not yourselves, my dearly beloved, for it is written : 
Revenge is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord " (cf. I Thess. iv, 
6 ; II Thess. i, 8). In the same epistle he pronounces as just 
the condemnation by God of the incredulous Jews (m, 8). 
Again, he frequently tells us that God as the just Judge is 
the Remunerator of good and evil works (Rom. n, 6, m, 5 ; 
II Tim. iv, 8). Similarly, the Pauline expression, ot-xoaoo-uv/i 
Oeou, where it is employed to designate a divine attribute denotes 
that essential attribute of the Divine Nature which makes 
God displeased at sin, and which must find expression in all 
treatment and condemnation of sin 3 . It comes to view in 
this sense in Rom. m, 25, where the thought is that since God 
has so long shown indulgence to sinful men in the past ages 
it was necessary to reveal and vindicate His justice in the 
work of Christ. By accomplishing a work of propitiation and 
of reconcilation between God and men, Christ effected a 
revelation of God's justice which vindicates the divine 
displeasure of sin and shows God to be the gracious justifier 
of men. This attribute of God might seem to have been 
in abeyance when He leniently treated the sinners of past 
generations (Acts xvn, 30), but it is nevertheless always 
operative and in accordance with it all gracious treatment of 



1. Cf. GOGUEL, L'Apdtre Paul et Jesus-Christ, pp. 173-193. 

2. PESCH, Das Suhneleiden unseres gottlichen Erlosers, p. 24, after com- 
paring Divine and human justice, concludes : " Trotzdem 1st in Gott Gerechtig- 
keit im eigentlichen Sinn des Wortes ; denn Ubereinstimmung mit dem, 
was recht ist, worin das Wesen der Gerechtigkeit besteht, ist eine reine Voll- 
kommenheit und musz darum Gott zugeschrieben werden. Das gleiche gilt 
von der Strafgerechtigkeit ; denn dasz der Wachter des Gesetzes die frei- 
willige Ubertretung des Gesetzes bestraft, ist durchaus in der Ordnung und 
Ordnung ist Vollkommenheit ". 

3. According to ZORELL, o. c. p. 136, 8ixaio<n5v8 Oeor) in the above sense, 
is the " Dei modus agendi secundum normam suas sanctitatis et sec. consilium 
salutis quam hominibus largiri statuit ". 
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sinners must be planned and executed. God's justice is not 
antithetic to His mercy and love, but it influences the 
method of their action so that in all such action His 
displeasure at sin must be fully revealed. 

Thirdly, the actual effect of God's justice is His wrath. 
This divine wrath is not to be understood as an ebullition of 
anger and revenge, or as a disorderly impulse to repay evil with 
evil ; God's wrath is a holy aversion from sin, and God's 
vengeance is the imposition of a just penalty for the infringe- 
ment of the divine commandments and of the moral law 1 . 
The wrath provoked by the offence implies necessarily a 
certain hostility of the person injured in his honour and 
rights against the person of the offender ; hence the formula 
" God hates sin but loves the sinner " has no sanction in Saint 
Paul 2 . For the opposition which the Apostle establishes 
in Rom. v, 8-10, between the state of enmity towards God 
and the state of reconciliation proves that he considers the 
sinner not only as opposed to God by his sin but also as being, 
by the fact of his sin, treated as an enemy by God ; the 
hostilities accordingly are mutual. Hence Saint Paul frequently 
reiterates that the wrath of God is suspended over the sinner : 
" The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and injustice " (Rom. I, 18). Addressing himself 
directly to the sinner the Apostle says : " According to thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest up to thyself 
wrath, against the day of wrath and revelation of the just 
judgment of God who will render to every man according to 
his works " (Rom. n, 5, 6). Making allusion to the Jews who 
fill up the measure of their sins b)' opposing the Gospel, Saint 
Paul again remarks : " The wrath of God is come upon them 
to the end " (I Thess. II, 16). Similarly in the Epistles to the 



1. Cf. PESCH, o. c. 122 ; according to CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanos, 
p. 77, " Nomine irae Dei per anthropomorphismum qiiendam designari 
iustitiam Dei vindicativam, quo ordinem peccatis hominum perturbatum 
severis suis sed iustis poenis restaurat, omnes consentiunt " ; so too ZORELL, 
o. c. p. 399, defines the wrath of God as " Dei erga peccatum odium, a peccatore 
aversio. ejusque justitia vindicativa ". 

2. SNOWDEN, The Atonement and Ourselves, p. 84, well remarks in this 
regard : " The very core and essence of personalit}' is the will, and when we sin, 
though there may be hesitations, yet the will as a whole has embraced sin, 
and so has practically associated itself with evil and passed into the sphere 
of things hostile to God ". 
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Ephesians and Colossians the Apostle affirms that it is because 
of their many sins that men are the objects of divine wrath 
(Eph. n, 3 ; v, 6 ; Col. in, 5, 6) *. 

Saint Paul connects in a very intimate manner the announce- 
ment of his Gospel and the necessity which it has to meet 
(Rom. i, 16-18). The revelation of the OWCHOO-UVY] 6eou is 
necessitated by the revelation of his wrath. Both the justice 
of God which constitutes the Gospel and the o'pyri 6eou to which 
men are exposed apart from the Gospel are spoken of as 
objective and real revelations. According to the Apostle wrath 
is revealed in a three-fold manner : firstly, as he explains 
in Rom. c. I, in the appalling spectacles of moral degradation 
which the world presents and in which we see human sin under 
the retributive judgment of God ; secondly, this wrath is 
revealed in the solemn witness of conscience that " they who do 
such things are worthy of death " (Rom. i, 32), in the testimony 
that all sin and all who identify themselves with sin must 
confront the sentence of God ; finally, the wrath of God is 
revealed particularly and especially at the consummation of 
history, when God will judge the world and inflict the wrath 
and punishment which sin has merited (I Thess. i, 10 ; Rom. 
n, 8 ; m, 5 ; v, 9 ; xn, 19). 

In this connection Ritschl z labors hard to show that " wrath" 
in the New Testament has (as also in the Old Testament pro- 
phets) a uniformly eschatological reference, and does not apply 
to the present condition. He goes even further and challenges 
its right to a place in the Christian system, maintaining that 
the notion " has no religious worth for Christians, but is an 
unfixed and formless theologoumenon " 3 . So too J. Caird 4 , 
because of certain speculative prepossessions seems to weaken 
down and explain away the conception of divine wrath. In 
regard to these and similar objections it might be remarked 
that it is no doubt true that the eschatological aspect of wrath 
is prominent in the New Testament and that as a consequence 
its actual realisation retires into the background. But indica- 



1. Cf. PESCH, o. c. p. 122 ff., RIVIERE, Le dogma de la redemption, p. 319, 
WORKMAN, At Onement or Reconciliation with God, pp. 28-29 ; KNOX, The 
Glad Tidings of Reconciliation, p. 226 ff. 

2. Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung*, vol. II, p. 154 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 154-155. 

4. Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 174 ff. 
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tions are not lacking in the Pauline Epistles which show that 
wrath is already actual (Rom. i, 18, n, 5, ix, 22 ; Eph. n, 3, 13 ; 
v, 6 ; Col. in, 6) 1 , and that there is always in God the principle 
of which wrath is the exterior manifestation. And when it is 
urged that the attribution of wrath to God is an unworthy 
mode of conception and derogates from the Divine Perfection, 
we can only reply that a ruler of the Universe who would not be 
opposed to sin, and who would not put forth against it a destroy- 
ing energy, would be lacking in an essential element of perfection 
and His justice and mercy would no longer have any substantial 
value 2 . 

ART. II. THE REIGN OF DEATH. 

I. THE PAULINE DOCTRINE CONCERNING DEATH. 

Among the many painful and degrading consequences of sin 
the phenomenon of death is in a particular manner attributed 
by the Apostle to sin. Before discussing this punitive aspect 
of death, we would note that Saint Paul distinguishes three 
other kinds of death : i) spiritual, which is used to denote 
the spiritual and moral atrophy of man in his unregenerate 
condition (Eph. n, i, v, 14 ; Col. n, 13) ; 2) baptismal : thus 
when Saint Paul declares that we died to sin, that we were 
buried through baptism unto death (Rom. vi, 2,4), that he who 
has died is justified from sin (Rom. vi, 7), he speaks of a death 
to the penalty of sin which is possible to the Christians only 
because of the redeeming death of Christ endured on our behalf 
(cf. Rom. vi, 8 ; I Cor. xv, 3 ; II Cor. v, 14) ; 3) mystical, 
inseparably united to the preceding, is a crucifixion of the old 
man so that we may no longer live in bondage to Sin (Rom. vi, 



1. Cf. FEINE, Theologie des neuen Testaments*, p. 263, DENNEY, The 
Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 227 ff. 

2. In confirmation of the above doctrine we would quote a few lines 
from the pages of Pere GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, Dieu son existence t sa nature * 
p. 429 430 : " Qu'est-ce done que la saintete ? C'est une immuable purete ; 
elle s'oppose a la souillure du peche et a 1'imperfection ; immuable elle est 
le contraire de 1'inconstance dans la pratique du bien... L'Amour de Dieu 
est absolument pur. Non seulement, Dieu est impeccable, mais necessaire- 
ment il deteste le peche d'une sainte haine, qui est la consequence rigoureuse 
de 1 'Amour du Bien. Par sa profondeur et son intensite cet amour merite 
le nom de zele, comment pa.ctiserait-il avec le mal, chercherait-il un compromis 
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6), to the Law (Gal. n, ig), to the world (Rom. vi, 4), to the 
world's doctrine and precepts (Col. 11, 20), and to the affections 
of the mind that is set on earthly things (Col. in, 2, 3, 5). 

But it is the punitive aspect of death that especially interests 
us here. The Apostle tells us that the Gentiles are supposed 
to know TO Sixauofxcc TOU Oeou according to which those who do 
such things, i. e., the sins enumerated before, are a'l-toi OavaTou ; 
basing his teaching on the belief of the pagans in the 
existence of a state of punishment in Hades, and seizing the 
kernel of truth he says, " who having known the justice of 
God did not understand that they who do such things are 
worthy of death (Rom. I, 32). Again Saint Paul explicitly 
tells us in Rom. v, 12-21 that death entered the world by Sin, 
that a great number die by the offence of one alone, that all die 
because all have sinned, and that death reigned in the world 
before the Law even over those who did not commit in the 
similitude of Adam a transgression directly punishable by death. 
The wages which Sin pays to its devotees is death (Rom. vi, 23). 
While we were in the state of fallen unregenerate human nature, 
the passions which were the causes of sins and which were 
fanned into life by the Law, were active in our members ; 
and the fruit of that union of the Law and the flesh was death 
(Rom. vn, 5). Death obtains its ascendancy over mankind, 
its power to slay, through Sin (I Cor. xv, 56). As we all die 
because of Adam's transgression, so we shall rise from the dead 
by reason of our union with Christ (I Cor. xv, 21, 22 ; cf. also 
II Cor. n, 16 ; in, 6-9 ; vn, 10). 

From the above texts it is clear that death is punitive, that 
it is a punishment of sin. But the question that now arises is, 
of what kind of death is the Apostle speaking ? Consistently 
with his theory Woods 1 maintains it is spiritual death ; the 
same view is held by Terry 2 and Workman 3 . Others as 

avec lui ? A 1'egard du mal obstine, 1'amour, qui est la douceur meme, 
devient dur comme 1'enfer... et 1'enfer lui-meme apparait ainsi comme une 
manifestation de la purete" et de la saintete de 1' Amour de Dieu ". According 
to MOZLEY, The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 69, " The wrath of God is an 
indispensable element in St. Paul's system ; apart from it religion would 
suffer ethically " ; GARVIE, Studies of Paul and His Gospel, pp. 134-138, 
finds Saint Paul's teaching on this point not only scientific but expressing 
a " truth of permanent and universal validity ". 

1. The Gospel of Rightness, pp. 137, 138. 141. 

2. Biblical Dogmatics, p. 121. 

3. At Onement or Reconciliation with God, p. 95. 
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Garvie 1 , Shears 2 , and Denney 3 , claim that it is physical 
death as invested with the horrors of a guilty conscience, and 
therefore ultimately eternal death. It seems however that 
the Apostle by the death in question designates primarily cor- 
poral, physical death. This sense is evidently required not 
only by I Cor. xv, 21, 22. 26. 56, but also by Romans v, 12-21 ; 
vi, 16, 21, 23 ; vn, 5 ; vm, 6, 10, 13. The series of texts in 
Rom. vn, 8 ff. might indeed, if taken separately, give the im- 
pression that they refer to spiritual death alone, but if attached 
to the preceding assertion, " the wages of sin is death " (vi, 23) 
they cause no difficulty to our explanation ; when the Apostle 
says, " I died " (vn, 10), he means that he became conscious 
of being submitted to death ; the personal guilty act ratified 
and reinforced the judgment of condemnation already burden- 
ing him by the fact of his appertaining to fallen humanity 
For it is by means of Sin that death gains ascendancy over man- 
kind, Sin is the " sting of death " ; and to attain this end Sin 
uses the Law as its instrument ; it is for this reason also that 
the Law is called a law of sin and death (Rom. vm, 2) and a 
letter which killeth (II Cor. in, 6-9). 

In order to grasp fully the Apostle's conception of death 
we must note here that in his Epistles corporal death appears 
almost always in contrast with salvation and eternal life (Rom. 
v, 17, 18, 21 ; vi, 21, 22, 23 ; vn, 10 ; vni, 10-13 '> I Cor. xv, 21- 
22 ; II Cor. ii, 15, 1 6 ; in, 6) ; similarly, the sentence of condem- 
nation to death is correlative to the decree of justification 
giving a right to life (Rom. v, 18). From this contrast it is 
evident that for the Apostle physical death as compared 
with eternal life inaugurates a state of perpetual separation 
from God and exclusion from the Messianic kingdom 4 . Saint 
Paul does not go so far, as Rashdall 5 claims, as to regard 
the death of the sinner a complete annihilation ; but the 
survival of the sinner's soul in Sheol did not merit in the 



[. O. c., p. 146 ff. 

2. The Gospel according to St. Paul, p. 41 ff. 

3. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 209 ff. 

4. Cf. TOUSSAINT, L'epitre aux Remains, p. 169 ; CORNELY, Epistola ad 
Romano?, p. 278. 

5. The Idea of Atonement, p. 90 : " The wicked are punished, but they are 
punished by annihilation or in some way which ends in annihilation. The 
punishment of sin is literal death. St. Paul knows nothing of a natural or 
universal immortality ; the redeemed alone are immortal". 
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Apostle's mind the name of life. Thus the corporal death 
of the sinner is at the same time a state of eternal death 
(II Thess. i, 9). 

While it is generally admitted that death is regarded by 
Saint Paul as caused by sin, Holtzmann 1 and others maintain 
that the Apostle assigns in fact a double cause for the origin 
of death : on the one hand it is conceived as a punishment 
positively inflicted by God's wrath on sin, and on the other hand 
it is considered as the natural punishment of sin, as the neces- 
sary consequence of man's carnal nature. In favor of the 
former are adduced such texts as Rom. v, 12, 15, 16, 18 ; 
vi, 23 ; i, 32, and in favor of the latter I Cor. xv, 56 ; Rom. vi, 
16, 21 ; viu, 6, 10. Are we then in the presence of two divergent 
currents of ideas ? In reply we would recall that we have seen 
above how in Rom. v, 12 viu, 23, the thought of Adam's 
transgression and of the consequences which Divine punishment 
attached to it does not disappear from the Apostle's mind. 
The flesh which Saint Paul considers as the principle of sin, 
is the flesh derived from Adam, and the death which he regards 
as a punishment of sin is the death which God inflicted on 
humanity in condemnation of the transgression of Adam. If 
the Apostle does not indicate each time the positive divine 
intervention this is due to the fact that once God established 
for all times the connection between sin and death in 
the case of Adam, these two powers are indissolubly bound 
together. 

The question that now immediately suggests itself is, of 
what sin is death a punishment ? In Rom. i, 32 ; n, 8-12 ; 
in, 23 ; death seems to be a punishment of actual sins. So too 



i. N eutestamentliche Theologie 2 , p. 56 : after having discussed the two 
currents of Pauline thought, he concludes : " Die heraus sich ergebende, 
den ganzen Gedankenbau zersprengende, Antinomic ist genau die gleiche, 
wie die oben (S. 50) aus wiederstreitenden Aussagen iiber den Ursprung der 
Siinde sich ergebende und kann auch nicht einmal scheinbar und zur Not 
gelost, sie kann nur als Offenbarung des Dualismus von pharisaischen und 
hellenistischen Faktoren begriffen und mit Analogien auf spatjudischer und 
zumal aiexandrinischer Seite belegt wcrden ". For a discussion of this view 
cf. GOGTJEL o. c. p. 157. Goguel however wrongly establishes a reconciliation 
between the two by maintaining that " la mort etant pour Paul la conse"- 
quence pour ainsi dire mecanique du pe"che, il puisse cependant la presenter 
comme venant de la colere de Dieu, puisque c'est a la suite de 1'horreur que 
lui inspire 1'idolatrie de 1'homme, que Dieu 1'abandonne a la vie charnelle, 
c'est-a-dire au peche et a la mort qui en est la consequence " (o. c. p. 160). 
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in Rom. v, 12 it is maintained by some that v^apTov is to be 
explained according to Rom. m, 23, i. e., " to commits in ". 
Similarly in Rom. vn, 9-12, does not Saint Paul say that death 
gained control over him only when Sin produced the evil act in 
him? Hence it is said that according to Saint Paul every man 
dies because of his personal sins. And we have seen above in 
treating of originals in the two theories which attempt to explain 
according to this view the Pauline dictum that Adam is the 
cause of our death : on the one hand it is said that death as 
a sentence of condemnation was suspended over the race 
because of the transgression of Adam and that it attains all 
men only through their personal faults ; according to the other 
theory Adam can be called the cause of our death because 
he is the cause of our sins, i. e., because we inherited from him 
a flesh subject to concupiscence whereby we are instigated to 
actual sin. These two views however are not only unsatisfac- 
tory but wholly insufficient. For, as we have shown above, 
in Rom. v, 12-19, where it is said that death entered the world 
through sin, there is no question of the personal acts of individ- 
uals ; the primary idea which the Apostle wishes to bring out 
is that One is the Author of justice and life, just as one was the 
author of sin and death ; the sin therefore by which death is said 
in Rom. v, 12 to have entered the world is not actual sin but 
the power of Sin, i. e., original sin, introduced into humanity 
by the transgression of Adam. Again the above theories do 
not take into account the countless numbers of those who die 
before committing actual sins, before they could bring upon 
themselves the condemnation of death by any personal faults 
of their own. Furthermore, if man is not struck by the sentence 
of death except as a result of his personal sins, why, when 
he has obtained pardon in Christ and when the " spirit liveth 
because of justification ", is the body subject to death because 
of sin (Rom. vm, 10) ? The sin therefore which is the cause 
of death is something anterior to positive transgressions and 
its consequences subsist even after our union with Christ. 
It is because all men really inherit from Adam r\ ap-apTia, 
and because of the fact that being subject to this Sin implies 
a culpability, that all men are subject to death. In this 
explanation we can sufficiently account for such assertions as 
those of Rom: i, 32 ; in, 23 ; vn, 8 ; ix, 10 ; by saying that this 
sentence of death does not become the conscious and terrible 
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reality for men until at the moment when they transgress 
a positive law. The personal faults ratify and reinforce the 
judgment of condemnation already burdening the individual 
by the fact of his appertaining to the Adamic race. 

II. THE PAULINE TEACHING ON DEATH AND MODERN SCIENCE. 

Against such doctrine as outlined above, the evolutionary 
theory raises a violent protest. Death, it is categorically laid 
down, is a natural law to which all organisms are subject. 
Man therefore must share the fate of other living beings ; 
he must grow, decay, and die. The view that Adam before 
his fa.ll was endowed with the gift of immortality, they tell us, 
is a.bsurd. And if one further raises the question as to what 
is man, the logic of the evolutionary theory not infrequently 
asserts itself in the denial of a separate spiritual nature in man 
to which immortality could attach 1 . Critics and Christian 
theologians as Ritschl 2 , Terry 3 , Garvie 4 , Denney 5 , Morgan s , 
W. L. Walker 7 , and Mackintosh 8 , all unite their voices to pro- 
claim that death is a natural necessity for animal organisms 
such as man's, and that before man was in the world death 
prevailed. 

This theor}', moreover, the above exponents hasten to assure 
us, is not without support in the Pauline Epistles. For does 
not the Apostle say in First Corinthians that " the first man 
Adam was made into a living soul ", that he was " natural... 
of the earth, earthly " (xv, 45, 46, 47) ? Now, does not a body 
which of itself is earthly, psychical, and corruptible, tend by 
its very constitution to dissolution and to death. ? Does not 
death in these conditions indeed appear as the natural con- 
sequence of human nature ? In reply we would note that 
in the above passages Saint Paul does in fact indicate that 
the body of Adam was created natural, mortal, and subject 



i. E. g. in the volume, Darwin and Modern Science, issued at Cambridge 
in connection with the Darwin commemoration. 

2. O. c. vol. Ill 4 , p. 341 ft. 

3. O. c. p. 118. 

4. O. c. p. 146 IT. 
= . O. c. p. 210. 

fi. O. c. p. 19. 

7. O. c. p. 288. 

8. O. c. p. 291. 
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to corruption. But. the Apostle does not say that Adam, though 
mortal in himself, did not possess before the fall the preter- 
natural " gift of immortality, which was appointed him (Gen. 
in, 22), and which would have transfigured his earthly cor- 
poreity into the heavenly without its being destroyed in death" 1 . 
The Apostle conceives, on the one hand, as natural to man 
what on the other he regarded as neutralized and removed 
by privilege but reintroduced into humanity by the transgres- 
sion of Adam. In I Cor. xv Saint Paul does not deny the fact 
that Adam before the fall possessed the gift of immortality, 
but wishing to oppose the first humanity to the second, he 
considers it such as it naturally is and was since the fall with- 
out paying attention to the state of primitive integrity through 
which it passed before Adam's transgression. 

As to the claims of modern scientists that man would have 
suffered physical death as he now does, even if Adam had never 
sinned, it is to be noted that the only man scientists know is 
the mortal man descended from Adam ; to attempt to determine 
from his present state the condition of Adam before the fall 
is consequently illogical. And even if before the creation of 
man death in the case of the lower animals was a necessary 
and concomitant condition of life, it is not apparent how this 
is opposed or contrary to the doctrine of Saint Paul. For the 
Apostle is speaking of the death of man, and if man had not 
sinned death would have had no dominion over him. 

But even in regard to the lower living organisms is death 
a necessary and universal law ? While it is customary to make 
this assumption, the question takes on a new aspect when 
a biologist of the rank of Weissman is found challenging it, 
and declaring that " the origin of death " is " one of the most 
difficult problems in the whole range of physiology " 2 . He says 
furthermore that there is no ascertainable reason why apart 
from what he considers the utility of it organisms should 
ever die. As a matter of fact he thinks an immense number 
of the lower organisms do not die, and has coined the phrase 
" immortality of the Protozoa ". Even as regards the higher 
organisms in which the conditions of longevity so surprisingly 



1. B. WEISS, Biblical Theology of the New Testament (E. T.), vol. I, p. 336, 
cf. also BOVON, Theolopie du Nouveau Testament*, vol. II, p. 253. 

2. Essays upon Heredity (E. T. Oxford, 1889), vol. I pp. 20, 25. 
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vary, he considers that " death is not a primary necessity, 
but that it has been secondarily acquired as an adaptation ". 
Hence it is not at all certain that death is an inherent law 
of organisms but may well depend on conditions which would 
not have affected sinless man. 

ART. III. THE EVER-EXPANDING EMPIRE OF 

SLAVERY TO SIN. 

Having once succeeded in entering the world (Rom. v, 12), 
Sin not only brings all mankind under the sentence of damnation 
and death, but begins at once to establish and expand its 
despotic sway (Rom. v, 21). The corruption of the heart is 
followed by a darkening of the mind, and the corruption of 
the mind accelerates the perversion of morals ; depraved morals 
in turn increase the bondage of Sin over the sinner and become 
a source of scandal to others (cf. Rom. n, 24 ; xiv, 13, 20 ; 
I Cor. vni, 9). It is thus that Saint Paul explains the progress 
of evil and idolatry in Rom. I, 18 ff. 

The Divine Being perceived by nature and conscience imposed 
a triple duty upon the heathen : to search after Him once He is 
discerned, to honor Him, and to thank Him 1 . For among the 
pagans God did not leave Himself without a witness to His 
benevolence and Providence, but in the succession of the seasons 
and the bounties of nature taught them of Himself (Acts xiv, 16). 
The course of history also, especially the providential determin- 
ing of " appointed times " and of the " limits of their 
habitation ", is a method of divine revelation by which 
God was seeking to lead the world to a knowledge of Himself 
(Acts xvn, 26). That, therefore, which the pagans were capable 
of knowing concerning God was manifested to them through 
the creation of the visible world which is so interpreted by the 
mind as to assure it of God's " eternal power and divinity " 
(Rom. i, 19). This revelation is sufficient to found responsibility 
and to make the Gentiles inexcusable for their disobedience, 
immorality, and idolatry. 

So too the conscience of the heathen was a point of contact 
between God and man. In the course of an argument to show 



i. Cf. LATTEY, art. De existentia Dei cognita, VDni, 1923, pp. 311-314. 
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that the Jews, no less than the sinful heathen, can be justified 
by works of the Law, the Apostle incidentally dwells upon this 
manifestation of God which is made directly to the conscience 
of the pagan . " For when the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature those things that are of the law ; these having not 
the law are a law to themselves. Who show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to them, 
and their thoughts between themselves accusing, or also defend- 
ing one another " (Rom. n, 14, 15). The conscience of the 
heathen was consequently able to yield them such a knowledge 
of right and duty that it was possible that they should without 
further revelation conform to the essential contents of the Law. 
And even if their moral lives were extremely degraded, the 
accusations of conscience proved the existence of a sense of ill 
desert which its.elf presupposed a knowledge of the right. 
Conscience therefore performs the same function in the heathen 
world as does the Law in the Jewish ; it is equally competent 
to ground moral responsibility, to pronounce men inexcusable 
for their sins, and to show the way of salvation. 

But the pagans in their impiety and unrighteousness repressed 
the promptings of truth as taught by nature and conscience, and 
as a result fell into ignorance, folly and idolatry. The Apostle, 
contrary to the opinion of Shears l who maintains a theory of 
the " total ignorance of sin on the part of the Gentiles " and 
consequently of a " non-imputation of guilt in their case on the 
part of God ", distinguishes in Rom. I, 21-23, five stages in 
the progress whereby the natural knowledge of God had been 
lost in heathendom ; i) practical indifference to known truth ; 
the pagans did not act on their natural knowledge of God ; 
He was neither praised for His perfections as far as they were 
known, nor thanked for the blessings which were seen to be 
due to Him (ouy w? Osov ^od^aaav T| YiuyapiaTria-av, V. 2l) ; 
2) worthless speculation about God : the ideas and reflections 
which the heathen rormed for themselves respecting God 
became, without the proper safeguards, empty and fruitless 



i. The Gospel according to St. Paul, p. 12 ff. According to RITSCHL, o. c. 
vol. Ill 4 , pp. 357-358, sin is fundamentally and primarily an ignorance or 
indifference in regard to the Creator. With great psychological insight 
Ritschl shows that the continuous progress of sin in the bosom of humanity 
results not only from faults committed by each isolated individual but from 
the deleterious influence which such faults exercise on one another. But 
at the basis of individual sins he always places our native ignorance and our 
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(pcrat.u>QY)crav ev TO^ 3t.aXoyt.crp.or<; OCUTWV, v. 2i) ; 3) disappear- 
ance of the idea of God from the minds of men : their whole 
inner being (xapota) became darkened because the empty 
speculations had rendered it dTuve-rcx;, i. e., incapable of under- 
standing what is true and right (xat, eo-xcma-Qy) -Q aaruve-ax; aurwv 
xapSia, v. 21) ; 4) a false conceit of wisdom coincident with 
abandonment to spiritual and moral folly (cpao-xovTs? etvat aocpoi 
epwpavQYicrav, v. 22) ; and finally 5) fetischism : the majesty of 
the imperishable God was exchanged for something shaped 
like the image ol perishable man or of the lower creatures 
(xal T}XXai;av TT;V 8oav TOU acpOap-rou 9eou ev opoiMpaTi. eixovo? 
<p9apTou avOpWTtou xal TceTeivwv xal TeTparcoBwv xal spiteTwv, V. 23) 
(cf. Eph iv, 17-20). 

For the neglect and abuse of the natural knowledge of God 
the heathens were punished by being abandoned to the moral 
consequences of their unfaithfulness. In this punishment Saint 
Paul marks three stages (Rom. i, 24-28) : i) impurity of life 
leading to mutual corporal degradation (v. 24) ; the reason for 
this terrible punishment was due to the fact that the heathen 
exchanged the Divine Reality for false gods and that they paid 
worship to the creature instead of the Creator (v. 25) ; 2) sensual 
degradation assuming in both sexes unnatural forms (v. 26); and 
3} an active mental disposition towards intellectual and moral 
truth which is to be pronounced reprobate (irapeStoxEv eu aSoxipov 
vouv, v. 28). The measure of the vou; aSonpo? corresponds to 
their contemptuous rejection of the natural knowledge of God 
which ought to have been brought to a loving knowledge of Him. 
In practice it leads to the doing of what is not seemly, -ra pi\ 
xaG^xov-ra. In Rom. I, 29-31 we have twenty one illustrations 
of the general Ttotefv TO. prj x9rjxovTa which pratically result from 
the vou? aSox'.po<; : the heathen of Saint Paul's time are 
described as having been filled with four governing forms of 
evil, dcSouqc, itov/ipia, Tr^eoveaa, and xaxia, as full of bitter anti- 
social sins, as sinners by self-assertion or pride, and as sinners of 
six kinds against natural principles on which society is based 1 . 

natural tendency to claim an unlimited liberty in conduct (Anspruch auf eine 
unbeschrankte Freiheit). This theory, needless to say, lacks a Scriptural 
basis ; besides, for Saint Paul the culpable ignorance of the heathen was not 
the first causp of sin, but rather its punishment and effect. Cf. BERTRAND, 
Une nouvelle conception de la Redemption, p. 233. 

i. It is to be remarked that while in Rom. c. 2 the bondage to sin is 
considered as a punishment ordained by God, in c. 6 this connexion of sins is 
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And when the Apostle's thought widens to take in the whole 
race it is the same charge of guilt for evil choices and inexcus- 
able deeds which he makes against the Jews (Rom. 11, i). 
He accuses them, first of all, of the practice (Trpaaaeiv) of such 
things as have already been charged against the Gentiles : 
there is contempt for God's goodness, hardness and impeni- 
tence of heart for which God will punish them according to 
their deeds (Rom. 11, 2-6). And the catalogue of the Jews' sins 
is further swelled by the mention of such crimes as theft, 
robbery, adultery, robbery of temples, and blasphemy (Rom. 
n, 21-24), sins of choice and purpose for which they cannot 
escape the punishment of God, for the law of divine judgment 
is : " to every man according to his deeds " (Rom. n, 6 ; II Cor. 
v, 10). 

The Mosaic Law which God gave to the Jew was indeed to be 
for the latter the strong arm of combat against the inn n^, 
the instrument of justice, and the way of salvation. But while 
the Law was holy and spiritual, man was carnal, sold under 
sin (Rom. vii, 14). Hence even the fervent Israelite and the 
faithful observer of the Law found no rest or repose in this 
economy of salvation. For the yoke of the Law was difficult 
to carry, and the judgments of God rigorous and exacting. 
Crushed by these sentiments of helplessness and the conscious- 
ness of sin, many of the pious Jews minimized the requirements 
of the Law by maintaining that God does not require their 
absolute and integral fulfilment. They proclaimed the neces- 
sity of penance and conversion, and appealed to grace and the 
merciful promises of God. To these conceptions were allied 
the ideas of the imputation of the transcendent and super- 
abundant merits of ancestors, the expiatory value of suffer- 
ings and sacrifices of the ancient alliance, and the efficacy 



presented as natural, as resulting spontaneously from the constitution of man 
and the nature of sin (cf. vv. 19-21). Are we then in the presence of two view- 
points which exclude one another ? We do not think so, for on the one hand 
sin could very well be regarded as natural, while on the other hand Saint Paul 
could justly consider this bondage to sin as a punishment of God who after 
the first offence withdraws His grace from man and abandons him to the evil 
desires of his heart. For God as Creator had established a nexus between 
moral acts, involving the consequence of one crime upon another parallel 
to the consequence of one virtue upon another : " For to everyone that hath 
shall be given, and he shall abound, but from him that hath not, that also 
which he seemeth to have shall be taken away " (Mtt. xxv, 29 ; cf . Rom. i, 28) . 
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of supererogatory works. They thus hoped to cover the inevit- 
able transgressions of the Law and the innumerable daily 
sins 1 . 

Hence when the Apostle looks out upon the whole of mankind 
he comes to the mournful conclusion : " all have sinned and 
do need the glory of God " (Rom. in, 23). And the Apostle's 
own poignant cry, " Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death " (Rom. vii, 24) is only a typical 
example of that universal need and desire of Redemption. 
It is the de profundis of sinful and degraded humanity oppressed 
and enslaved by the binding chains of sin. But good will arise 
from the excess of evil, and if " Scripture hath concluded all 
under sin " it was in order that " the promise by the faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe " (Gal. in, 22). 
In the " fulness of time ", when man's own helplessness should 
have been thoroughly manifested; God will execute His merciful 
purposes and designs, for His will is that " all men be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth " (I Tim. n, 4). 



i. Cf. LAGRANGE, jSpftre aux Remains, pp. 183-188. 



PART II 

The Redemption. 



PRELIMINARY. 

In the plenitude of time when the providential preparations 
were accomplished God sent into the world His only begotten 
Son that men might be redeemed from the tyranny of siri 
and receive adoptive filiation (Gal. iv, 4, 5). The work of 
man's restoration is according to the Apostle grounded in the 
eternal designs of God's love. In the death of Christ for sinful 
men God is commending or confirming His love towards them : 
" God commendeth his charity towards us, because when as yet 
we were sinners Christ died for us " (Rom. v, 8). His gift 
of Christ is so great a proof of His love that the Apostle 
concludes, arguing from the greater to the less, that He will 
not withhold anything from those whom He has chosen in Him 
(Rom. vin, 32 ; Eph. i, 4). It is because God is " rich in mercy" 
and " on account of his exceeding charity wherewith he loved 
men " that He quickened us into new life and raised us up into 
fellowship with the Exalted Christ (Eph. n, 4, 5). This redeem- 
ing work is " according to the eternal purpose which He made 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord " (Eph. in, n), in Whom believers 
were chosen before the foundation of the world (Eph. i, 4). 

The redemptive mission and its multiple aim is clearly 
described by the Apostle in two well-known passages : " When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might redeem them who 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons " 
(Gal. IV, 4> 5 : ' Te <^ r)X9ev TO TtXrjpWf/.a TOU ypovou, eljarceffTeiXev 
6 9so<; TOV ulov OCUTOU, ysvop-svov ex yuvoaxoc;, yevdjjievov UTCO vo^uov, 
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Sva Touq UTIO vopiov e^ayopacrr), Tva TTJV ulo6e<nav a7co)\a(3to{xev l ) ; 
" What the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and of sin, hath condemned sin in the flesh " (Rom. vm, 3 : 
TO yap aouvaTov TOU vo|j.ou, ev co -/jtrQeve 1 . 8ia TTJI; <7apx6<;, 6 0eo<; 
TOV eauTOU ulov 7ie'|x<[a<; Iv 6|xoio:>[xaTC, <7apxo<; ocfxapTta? xai Tuepl 
ajxapTia? xarexpivev T7)V ajxapTiav ev TYJ a-apxi). 

God accordingly sent His own Son, pre-existent from al 
eternity,to remedy the powerlessness attributed to and recognized 
in the Mosaic Law. The Law showed to man the way of 
justice and was to lead him to life. But it became paralysed 
when it found itself in the presence of the flesh, it was rendered 
helpless when it encountered the Sin which had lodged itself 
in the flesh. It was in fact the active instrument of Sin which 
in turn was the power whereby death gained ascendancy over 
humanity. Hence the Law is justly characterized by the 
Apostle as a " law of sin and of death " (Rom. vin, 2). To 
vanquish and annul sin God therefore sent His Son into the 
world and that " in the likeness of sinful flesh ". 

But what does the Apostle really mean when he says that 
Christ was sent ev 6jxoi.wp.aT!. a-apxos afxapTtaq ? According to 
Shears 2 , J. Weiss 3 , Du Bose 4 , and Morgan 5 , the flesh of Christ 
was a sinful flesh like that of other men. Holtzmann 6 claims 
that the Pauline theology demands this interpretation. These 
authors usually distinguish between the sinful flesh of Christ 
and His sinless personality 7 , i. e., they maintain that the latent 

1. Cf. HAEUSER, art. Der Gottessohn " geworden unter dem Geseize ", BZ, 
1913, pp. 178-184. 

2. The Gospel according to St. Paul, p. 79, says : " It was this actual 
' flesh of sin ', our flesh, fraught with the disease of sin, with the tendency 
to actual sin, that Our Lord took, thus rendering Himself liable to be ' tempted 
in all points like as we are ' ". 

3. Die Schriften des neuen Testaments*, vol. II, p. 274, similarly says : 
" getan hat er nie eine Siinde (II Cor. v, 21) aber das andert nichts daran 
dasz sein Fleisch wie das unsre ein unter die Siinde verkauftes (vn, 14) war, 
im Dienst der Sunde unablassig bemiiht, ihn zum Bosen zu verfuhren ". 
FEINE, Theologie des neuen Testaments 3 , p. 225, rejects this view as an " un- 
paulinischer Gedanke ". Cf. also B. WEISS, Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament (E. T), vol. I, pp. 406-407, GARVIE, Studies of Paul and this Gospel, 
p. 125. 

4. The Gospel according to St. Paul, p. 219 ff. 

5. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 67. 

6. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie, p. 77 ff. 

7. In modern times, however, the sinlessness of Christ is coming to be more 
ancl more challenged or surrendered by the exponents of the " New Theology ". 
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potentialities of Christ's flesh never developed or emerged 
into sinful acts. In criticism of this opinion it is to be noted 
that the Apostle does not say that Christ came " in a flesh 
of sin " whence it could truly be inferred that Christ took on 
a sinful flesh ; nor, again, does Saint Paul say " in the likeness 
of flesh " whence we might conclude that Christ did not have 
a real flesh or that His flesh was of a nature different from ours. 
But with a rare happiness of expression the Apostle says sv 
6p.ouop.a-n of sinful flesh. Now 6 ( uioitop.a denote? likeness not 
sameness, resemblance and not identity. Thus the pagans are 
said to have changed the glory of God into a likeness (ev 
6(jio',wp.aT!.) expressed in an image of corruptible man, i. e., they 
macie and worshipped images which were so shaped as to 
resemble perishable man (Rom. i, 23) . Elsewhere (Rom. v. 14) 
the Apostle speaks of sinning " after the likeness " (s-rcl T<J> 
6pouop.a7t) of Adam's transgression, that is, in a similar manner, 
against an explicit positive command. Now things which are 
alike in some respects may also be different in others equally 
important. And if a writer clearly affirms that tw r o things are 
alike for the very purpose of avoiding the inference that they 
are identically the same, then so far the difference is as essential 
and emphatic as the resemblance. Such is the case in this 
instance. The Son of God took on a o-ap!- which had all the 
essential endowments of human nature but which was free from 
original sin, since He was born not by natural generation but 
by the supernatural operation of the Spirit ; it was in this sense 
that the Fathers interpreted the passage against certain heretics 
who on the ground of these words denied that Christ had a true 
human nature and flesh. 

It is furthermore stated in Rom. vin, 3, that God in sending 
His Son irepi ap.ap-ria<;, xa-rexpivev TT.V auapTiav ev Trj aapxu 
How are we to understand xaTexpivev, how did God " condemn " 
sin in the flesh ? Those authors who, as we indicated above, 
maintain the sinfulness of Christ's flesh, explain xairexo'.vev 



Thus CAMPBELL, art. Jesus or Christ, HJ (Suppl.), 1909, p. 191, says : " To 
speak of Him as morally perfect is absurd ; to call Him sinless is worse, for 
it introduces an entirely false emphasis into the relations of God and man ". 
The Gospel tells us that Our Lord demanded of those who knew Him, " which 
of you shall convince me of sin " (John vui, 46), and that no one could answer 
Him. But after nineteen centuries, behold ! modern critics have become bolder, 
and claim that they know better. Cf. FELBER, Jesus Christus z , p. 185 ff. 
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in the following manner : Christ maintained a perpetual con- 
flict against sin and achieved an unbroken victory over it ; 
He saved human nature in His own person in spite of all that 
it was as the nature of Adam and thereby reconciled humanity 
to God ; the condemnation of sin lies in His conquest of it as 
man ; it is a Christus salvus factus who becomes a Christus 
salvos laciens ; He saved Himself by resisting sin unto blood, 
and He saves us by His example to walk in His steps ; His 
sinlessness is a proof that for mankind, whose nature He made 
His own, sin is unnecessary and unjustified 1 . But the text 
and context of Rom. viu, 3, authorize no such interpretation 
of xaTexpLvev. The pivotal idea of the Apostle in this passage 
is the word " flesh ", and his thought converges to this central 
point : give to man what the Law, rendered powerless by sinful 
flesh, was unable to give. The Son of God took a flesh in all 
respects like to ours save original sin. And God in sending 
His Son in this apparently sinful flesh condemns sin in the 
flesh : the Incarnation itself because it was destined to vanquish 
sin is already a proof that God has condemned sin. To arrive 
actually and de facto at this result another thing will be necessary, 
namely, the redeeming death of the Son undergone voluntarily 
and in loving obedience for us ; in the present passage the 
Apostle neither includes nor excludes it. In the flesh of Christ 
immolated for us all on the Cross God, finally, condemned and 
cast out sin 2 . Before passing on to study in detail the entire 
accomplishment of this redeeming work let us study more 
fully the Person of the Divine Envoy. 



1. Cf. MORGAN, o. c., p. 67, Du BOSE, o. c., p. 219 ff., J. WEISS, o. c., 
p. 274, WESTCOTT, St. Paul and Justification, p. 293. 

The above view gave rise to a theory of the Atonement known as 
" Redemption by Sample ", a phrase said to have been coined by A. B. Bruce, 
and which indicates the view that " Christ redeemed not us but His own 
humanity by the power of the Spirit gaining a victory over the flesh, which 
was sinful in Him as in us, and by dying on the cross not for our sin, but 
in condemnation of the sinfulness of His own human nature ". (Words of 
A. B. Bruce, Theological Review and Free Church Quarterly, vol. II, p. 261, 
quoted in MACKINTOSH, Historic Theories of Atonement, p. 232). 

2. Cf. LAGRANGE, Iipitre aux Romains, p. 194, CORNELY, Epistola ad Roma- 
nos, p. 249, CALLAN, The Epistles of St. Paul, vol. I, pp. 122-123, PKAT, o. c., 
vol. II 6 , pp. 194-197. 

Speaking of this theory, DENNEY, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, 
p. 249, says that it " might be inspiring, or it might be, as just explained, 
the quenching of the sinner's last hope ". Cf. also MACKINTOSH, o. c., pp. 248- 
250. SANDAY, o. c., p. 193, explains xaTexpivsv with reference to Rom. vi, 



CHAPTER I. 

The Person ol the Redeemer. 

To give a detailed account of the Pauline Christology, on the 
one hand, and of modern views concerning the Person of Christ, 
on the other, would require a separate treatise. We shall 
therefore limit ourselves to certain general considerations in 
so far as they bear on our present subject ; for a false conception 
of the Redeemer leads to a correspondingly wrong or insufficient 
view of the Redemption ; it is because Modern Protestantism 
conceives Christ as a mere prophet, who excelled others solely 
by His moral grandeur, that it has reduced the whole redeeming 
work to its ethical appeal and psychological influence on our 
lives. 

ART. I. CHRISTOLOGY AND MODERN CRITICISM. 

Among the various movements at work in modern thought 
the application of historical criticism to the literature of the 
New Testament stands out foremost. Feverish attempts are 
being made to bring out information concerning what is known 
as the Jewish and Gentile background of the Pauline Epistles ; 
the former, it is said, gave rise to the Exalted Christ of Saint 
Paul, the latter to the Mystic Christ. This movement emanates 
from a belief that the Christ of theological speculation has 
replaced the Jesus of history and of religion. In this " re- 
covery " of the historic Jesus and in this " reducing " of the 
theological Christ, the miraculous and metaphysical, needless 
to say, is carefully set aside. The method of these critics was 
strikingly illustrated in the Supplement of the Hibbert Journal, 



6-1 1 : " By the death of Christ upon the Cross, a death endured in His human 
nature, He once and forever broke off all contact with Sin, which could only 
touch Him. through that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against 
Him. Neither can it lay any claim against the believer ; for the believer 
also has died with Christ ". This theory however is insufficient, it does not 
show how God condemns sin ; again if sin can lay no claim against Christ 
(II Cor. v, 21), how can His Death free Him from it ? 
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1909, when seventeen writers, not very representative, were 
invited to write on the alternative, " Jesus or Christ " 1 . The 
purpose of most of these essays was " to discover as far as may 
be the real Jesus of history, that, relieved of of the drapery 

of mythology and set free from all dogmatic fictions our 

perceptions of the historical Jesus may be clearer than those of 
the men who were obliged to interpret him through the mists 
of the Jewish and pagan religions " 2 . 

The answers of Protestantism to the question, " Jesus or 
Christ ", may be conveniently divided into two categories, 
that of the Liberals and that of the Rationalists. The former 
is represented in France by Sabatier 3 , and in Germany by 
Ritschl 4 , Harnack 5 , Julicher 6 . Bousset 7 , WeineJ 8 , and others; 
on the German school of Liberalism depend in turn similar 
movements of thought in England 9 and in America 10 . Accord- 
ing to Sabatier, Christ neither was nor wished to be anything 
more than a master, an initiator and promoter in the religious 
order. His affirmations and claims were mere enthusiastic 
effusions, destined to render His teaching more penetrating and 
His example more effective. Seeing God in the filial mirror 
of His beautiful soul, conscious of knowing and loving God bet- 
ter than others, indignant at the intolerable burdens which 
the Pharisees in the name of the Law imposed upon men, 
feeling in Himself a power and energy which could transform 
the face of the earth, elevated by the flights of His soul to the 
highest point that a son of man could reach, considering life 
as a gift of which, in spite of the hardships which it imposed, 
all who would follow in His footsteps could joyfully participate, 



i. In the editorial preface of this volume it is stated : " What is here 
under discussion is the whole problem of the relation of the Jesus of History 
to the Christ of Religion ". 

2. Words of C. LESTER, The Historic Christ, a Study of the Synoptic Gospels 
(New York, 1912), pp. vn-ix of the preface. 

3. Cf. Esquisse d'une philosophie de la religion d'apres la psychologie et I'his- 
toire (Paris, 1896); Les religions d'autorite et la religion de I' esprit (Paris, 1903). 

4. Rechtfertigung ^^nd Versohnung*, vol. Ill, p. 425 ff. 

5. Das Wesen des Christentums, passim. 

6. Die Religion Jesu (in Hinneburg's collection, Die Kultur der Gegenwarl, 
I, 4, Leipzig, 1906). 

7. Jesus (in coll. Religions geschichtliche Volksbucher, ed. Schiele, Tubingen, 
1904). 

8. Jesus (in coll. Die Klassiker der Religion, Berlin, 1912). 

9. Cf. e. g. RASHDALL, The Idea of Atonement, p. 435 ff : HJ (Suppl.), 1909. 

10. Cf. e. g. WORKMAN, At Onement or Reconciliation with God, passim.. 
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Jesus of Nazareth could easily assume the attitude and arrogate 
to Himself the honors which the Evangelists attribute to Him. 
In reality, however, He was nothing more than a great leader 
of men, a commanding genius, an inspiring prophet 1 . Accord- 
ing to Harnack, in the character and life of Jesus God made 
a supreme, culminating, and unique revelation of Himself. No 
one knew the Father as well as the Son, and by communicating 
this knowledge to men Christ rendered an incomparable service 
to " many ". He brought men closer to God not only by what 
He said, but also by what He was, by what He did, and by 
what He suffered. He knew that by His preaching He was 
opening a new era, that He is the road which leads to God, 
and that as God's Elect He is also a universal mediator and 
supreme judge of humanity. But however magnificent and 
unique be His prerogatives, the Person of Jesus, we are told, 
does not form an integral part of the Gospel which He preached. 
At this point we see the influence of the old defiance against 
the intelligence as applied to things of faith, an attitude, which 
the German theologians inherited a tt -avers Kant's critique from 
Luther. In its place are substituted certain subjective and 
utilitarian judgments, called " judgments of value " (Wertur- 
teile). It matters little, we are told, who Jesus really was, 
if He has for me a true religious value. To be saved it is 
sufficient to believe not what the Son is but what He says. 
The Rationalistic school, unlike the former, does not admit 
the unique perfection and moral grandeur of the Saviour, but 
maintains that He was subject to all the weaknesses, errors, 
and illusions of humanity, and to all the limitations of His time 
and race 2 . But how on this supposition explain the Scriptures 



1. According to BACON, Jesus and Paul (New York, 1921), Christ first 
appears as a prophet of reconciliation and later of expiation. PIEPENBRING, 
Jesu historique (Strasburg, 1921), sees in Christ a pure eschatologist. Others 
as PEABODY, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (New York, 1915), see in Him, 
when He is properly " reduced ", only a humanitarian Jesus whose ethic 
contained the principles of social reform. 

2. Some rationalists reduce our knowledge of Christ to the narrowest 
limits, or deny that the portrait presented is sufficient to justify the claim 
that Christ is perfect man ; cf. SCHMIEDEL, art. The Christ of Theology and 
the Jesus of History, HJ (Suppl.)', 1909, p. 68, CAMPBELL, art. Jesus or Christ, 
HJ (Suppl.), 1909, p. 191, GARDNER, Religious Experience of -St. Paul, pp. 242- 
243. Some still bolder deny that Christ ever lived ; ita J. M. ROBERTSON, 
The Jesus Problem: a Restatement of the Myth Theory (London, 1917), DREWS, 
The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus (E. 1., London, 1912) ; for a consi- 
deration of this view cf. CONYBEARE, The Historical Christ, or an Investigation 
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and the fact of Christianity? Is then the traditional interpreta- 
tion founded on a misunderstanding ? Is the solution which 
the early Christian generation gave to the problem of Christ, 
which has been attested by millions of human beings, 
and which was sealed by the blood of countless martyrs and 
saints, an illusion? Above all, how explain the idee-generatrice, 
the testimony of Christ concerning Himself ? To extricate 
himself from these embarrassing difficulties the Rationalist 
usually follows one of two courses. In the first case, accepting 
the historicity of the Gospel narrative, he proceeds with all 
the insidious subtlety of which he is capable to reconstitute 
the different states of soul which gradually led the Saviour 
to say and believe that He was the Messias and Son of God. 
He appeals to Christ's sentiments of union with His heavenly 
Father, the influence of the ancient prophecies on His soul, 
the enthusiasm of His followers, the need of answering the 
violent attacks of His adversaries, facts, which led the Saviour 
gradually to accept and finally to claim a title which at first 
He would have repudiated as blasphemous. Besides, if many a 
religious leader is often deified by his disciples and followers, 
why should not the same principle be applied to the case of the 
Master of Nazareth ? Or, following another direction, the 
Rationalist directs all his attacks against the historicity of 
the Scripture narrative, and proceeds unduly to simplify the 
Gospel text and the historic data of early Christianity. He 
finds almost an infinite number of redactional details, later 
additions, and pagan infiltrations, in the Gospels. The study 
of documents or " substrata " which " underly " as it were 
our present text allows him to multiply indefinitely doubtful 
passages and interpolations. And whatever remains, after this 
simplification and mutilation has been executed, is explained 
by hypotheses and conjectures which are most incompatible 
with the moral grandeur and perfection of Christ 1 . 

I. But if the above be true portraits of Christ, how explain 
Saint Paul's Christology, the insurmountable barrier to the 



of the Views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, Dr. A. Drews, and Prof. W. B. Smith 
(London, 1914), in which the author criticizes the " untrained explorers ", 
and makes " a plea for moderation and good sense in dealing with the writings 
of early Christianity " (pref., p. i) ; cf. also THORBURNE, Jesus the Christ; 
Historical or Mythical ? a Reply to Prof. Drews (Edinburgh, 1912). 
i. Cf. LOISY, Jesus et la tradition cvangelique (Paris, 1910), passim. 
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Liberal and the Rationalist ? At this point Protestants, in 
order to extricate themselves from an embarrassing position, 
make a distinction which would surely cause no small shock 
to Saint Paul should he by chance drop into some of our modern 
Kerr or Bampton Lectures; they make a distinction between 
what they call the " religion " and " theology " of Paul ; 
the former the Apostle is said to have drawn from the pure 
fountains of the Master, the latter is due to his Pharisaical 
and Hellenistic training, and is wholly unacceptable to the 
" modern " (!) mind. Thus according to Morgan 1 and others, 
the Apostle introduced the Christ- worship, His divinity, and 
the title xuptoq, from Hellenism. To enter into a detailed 
examination of this latter view and to institute a comparison 
between Saint Paul and the mystery-religions is beyond the 
scope of this study ; besides, this work has been carefully done 
by others 2 . For our present purpose we think it more impor- 
tant to show that the supposition on which the above and sim- 
ilar claims are based, namely, that Saint Paul received an 
education in Greek philosophy and literature, is entirely with- 
out foundation in the Pauline Epistles and in the New Testa- 
ment, and that consequently Paul before his conversion was not 
a liberal but a rigid Jew. Secondly, we shall point out that 
if Saint Paul, like his Jewish contemporaries, believed, in spite 
of his pure Judaism and serious monotheism, in the divinity 
of Christ, this belief could have its foundation only in the divine 
Christ Himself arid in revelation. And lest it be objected that 
Saint Paul was influenced by Hellenism after his conversion and 
especially during his sojourn in Tarsus, we shall demonstrate, 
in the third place, that as to his gospel, the principal point 
of which was Jesus Christ considered as the Divine Redeemer, 
Saint Paul was always in fundamental agreement with the 



i. The Religion and Theology of Paul, pp. 46, 50. 

z. Cf. JACQUJER, art. (Les) My sieves patens et saint Paul, DApFC, vol. Ill, 
col. 964-1014, MANGENOT, La doctrine de saint Paul et les mysteres patens, RCF, 
1913, vol. LXXIV, pp. 1-32, 257-289, art. La langue de saint Paul et cette 
des mysteres pawns, RCF, 1913, vol. LXXV, pp. 129-161, art. Saint Paul 
et les mysteres paiens, RPAp, 1918, pp. 176, 241, 339, PRAT, art. Paul et le 
paulinisme, DApFC, fasc. XVIII, col. 1621-1654, KENNEDY, Saint Paul and 
the Mystery Religions, London, 1913, MACHEN, The Origin of Paul's Religion, 
New York, 1921, ALLO, L'Evangile en face du syncretisme paien, Paris, 1910. 
Cf. also our art. St. Paul and Hellenism : a Study, ACQR, 1920, pp. 255-273. 
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original apostles. Finally we shall say a few words concerning 
the so-called " Pharisaical preconceptions " of the Apostle. 

A. While it has heretofore been customary to regard the 
Jewish side of Saint Paul's nature as the foundation on which 
his character was built, several modern scholars and writers 
have recently challenged this assumption. It is to Hellenism, 
we are told, that Saint Paul is chiefly indebted. In the first 
place it is maintained that Saint Paul was educated at the 
Tarsian universities, which ranked next after Athens and 
Alexandria 1 I and that his Epistles show that he had studied 
Stoicism, was at least acquainted with its leading doctrines, 
and had read some of its authors 2 . " The Pauline thought ", 
says Sir W. Ramsay 3 , " is wholly inconceivable in a mere 
narrow Hebrew and wholly inexplicable without an education 
in Greek philosophy ". In consequence of this environment 
Saint Paul is further represented as a liberal son of the Disper- 
sion. " The Tarsian influences ", says the same author 4 , 
" marked out Paul already before his birth, as the man who was 
destined to be the Apostle to the Gentiles ", and elsewhere 
he again says, " The crowning glory of Tarsus, the reason for 
its undying interest to the whole world is that it was the one 
city which was suited by its equipoise between the Asiatic and 
Western spirit to mould the character of the great Hellenist 
Jew " 5 . So too A. Menzies and W. Edie 6 from the very outset 
set before us Saint Paul the Hellenist almost to the entire 
exclusion of Saint Paul the Jew. We are told how he would 
regard the Gentiles with a liberal eye, how he would hear Cynic 
and Stoic doctrines at the street-corners and so pick up tricks 
of rhetoric, how he would take note of the religious rites of 
heathenism and learn something of the principal deities at 
Tarsus. And the authors sum up their conclusions as follows : 
" of a Jewish training at Jerusalem it is harder to find traces 
in his work ", " of rabbinic method there is little trace in 
Paul " 7 . The critics, taking for granted the points just 



i. Cf. RAMSAY, The Teaching of Paul in Terms o/ the Present Day, pp. 40-49. 

2. Cf. RACKHAM, Acts of the Apostles (London, 1912), p. 306. 

3. The Cities of St. Paul, p. 34. 

4. The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, p. 31. 

5. The Cities of St. Paul, p. 235. 

6. Art. St. Paul, ERE, vol. IX, pp- 680-695. 

7. Ibid., p. 681. 
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mentioned, proceed thereupon to point out how there is 
scarcely a single important passage in Saint Paul's Epistles 
which is not actually derived from or at least paralleled in 
Stoicism, Platonism, or the mystery religions. 

The point d'appui of those who maintain the advanced classic 
culture of Saint Paul at Tarsus are three quotations which are 
incessantly adduced. The first is the hexameter from the poem 
on Oracles, written, according to St. Jerome, by the Cretan poet 
Epimenides in stern and contemptuous depreciation of his 
counts-men : " The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, sloth- 
ful bellies " (Tit. I, 12 : KpviTS? aei ^eucruat. , xaxa Orjpia, yaarepe<; 
apysa). It was quoted by Collimachus in the Hymn of Zeus, 
and was well known in antiquity. For the Cretans were 
among the three very bad K's of olden times. They were 
called liars because they claimed that the tomb of Zeus 
was on their island ; the original Greek word, moreover, 
meant to " tell lies ". Of their gluttony, drunkenness, and 
sensuality, and above all their greed, ample testimonies are 
quoted 1 . This stinging line Saint Paul applies to the Cretansin 
general as well as to those disorderly, prating, and self deceiving 
Jewish Christians who for the sake of filthy lucre turn whole 
families upside down. It is just such a national characteriza- 
tion as might pass from mouth to mouth and thus become a tag 
of a market place. The second is a half-hexameter in which 
Saint Paul reminds his audience in the speech on the Areopagus 
that certain of their native poets had said : " For we are also 
his offspring " (Acts XVII, 28 : TOU yap xal yevo? ea-fjiev). This 
is a. recognized commonplace of heathen insight to which many 
parallels could be quoted; Saint Paul might have well heard it 
in a chance conversation without being once obliged to unroll 
a classical papyrus. The quotation is taken from the Phaeno- 
mena of Aratus, who was a Cilician and most probably a Tarsian, 
and is also found in Cleanthes' Hymn to Jove. The third is 
a moral warning to the Corinthians to awaken to righteousness 
out off their drunken dream of disbelief, and break off the 
sinful habits which it engendered: " Evil communications corrupt 
good manners " (I Cor. xv, 33 : cc6e(poucrt.v r$-t\ ^p^ora op-Oaoa 
xaxcu). This is one of those common sententious pieces of 
morality, a proverbial gnome, which in all probability Meander 



i. Cf. Liv. XLIV, 45. 
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in his Thais had appropriated from some lost tragedy of Euri- 
pedes. But Saint Paul most likely heard it in common parlance 
or saw it inscribed on one of the Hermae at Tarsus and Athens. 

Several points in connection with the above quotations 
deserve further attention. A remarkable thing is that all three 
of the quotations are found in at least two poets each, and, 
secondly, that two of them occur at the very beginning of 
the Hymn of Zeus. It is likewise noteworthy that in the 
quotation from Meander, or Euripedes, the great majority of 
the MSS give a reading which may certainly be regarded as 
genuine, since no one would alter the correct metre if it had 
been given in the original manuscript. Hence Saint Paul was 
indifferent to or unfamiliar with so common a rhythm as the 
iambic verse 1 . 

Although the notion, therefore, that Saint Paul was a 
classical scholar has little foundation, can it still be maintained 
that because of the spirit and surroundings amid which he was 
reared, he was a liberal Jew of the Diaspora, a Hellenist in 
the true sense ? The Jews, as a nation, have always shown 
an almost miraculous vitality, and far from being denationalized 
by a home among the heathen, have only been confirmed in 
the intensity of their patriotism and of their faith. One of 
the chief means of preserving the faith of their fathers was the 



I. This is the more surprising in view of the fact that Saint Paul was a 
man of remarkable receptivity. His retentive memory is traceable in the 
extent to which he is constantly haunted by a word, and in the new and 
often rare expressions which are found in every one of his Epistles, and 
which show a mind keenly susceptible to impressions derived from the cir- 
cumstances around him and from those with whom he came into contact. 
He is, furthermore, a habitual quoter, often weaving into one brief quotation 
the verbal reminiscences of several passages (cf. Rom. i, 24, iv, 17, ix, 33, x, 18 ; 
I Cor. vi). Except in Epistles intended mainly for Gentile Christians, to 
whom OT quotations would have been unintelligible, he can hardly write 
five sentences without a Biblical reference. The utter absence of any similar 
use of even the noblest of the classic writers is a proof that he intentionally 
neglected them, or what is more probable, was wholly unacquainted with 
them. For who that has read Saint Paul can believe that he had ever studied 
Homer or Aeschylus or Sophocles ? Would there in a writer who often 
" thinks in quotations " be no allusion to epic or tragic poetry in Epistles 
written at Athens and at Corinth? Had Saint Paul been a reader of Aristotle, 
would he have argued in the style which he adopts in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and to the Romans ? Had he been a reader of Plato would the 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians have carried in it not 
the faintest allusions to the guesses of Phaedo ? Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. P, 
p. 486 ff. 
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regular meeting for worship in the synagogues on the Sabbath ; 
Saint Paul in the course of his travels through Asia Minor and 
Greece everywhere met with Jewish synagogues, as for example, 
in Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, and Corinth (cf. e. g. Acts ix, 20, xni, 5, 14, xiv, i, 
xvin, 19). The exclusiveness of their prejudices, the peculiar- 
ity of their institutions, the jealousy of their successes, could 
not but create hatred, suspicion, and contempt in many 
countries. There seems to be no limit to the curiosity, disgust, 
and contempt with which the Jews were regarded in ancient 
times 1 . Reference to them in the literature of classical antiquity 
is full of absurd calumnies and biting sarcasm. Men did 
not hesitate to circulate against them the most ridiculous and 
abominable stories, stories which had been invented especially 
by the literati of Alexandria 2 . The exodus, above all, had 
in the course of time been worked up into a complete romance, 
picturing Moses as a leader of a band of lepers who were expelled 
by an Egyptian king and sent into the stone quarries or into 
the wilderness. Cicero heaps scorn and indignation upon them 



i. It is true that some of the more educated Jews were not content with 
an infructose Rabbinism, and often tried to harmonize the Jewish and Hellen- 
istic idiosyncrasies and to represent the facts of their history and the institu- 
tions of their religion in such a light as would least awaken the contempt 
of the nations among whom they lived. Such was e. g. the main object of 
Josephus in his Antiquities, and traces of a similar tendency are to be found 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria and in the Praeparatio Evangelica 
(vii, 14, vin, 10, xn, 12 ; M. Ill) of Ensebius. The latter devotes several 
books to the exposition o the excellence of the Hebrew system, and 
demonstrates the proposition that Moses and the prophets lived before the 
greatest Greek writers, and that these drew their knowledge from the former. 
Similarly Clement tells us (Stromata, I, 24, n, 18, vi, 3 ; eel. Wilson, vol. I, 
p. 456, vol. II, pp. 47-57, 319 fi) that the " virtues delineated in Moses supplied 
the Greeks with the rudiments of the whole department of morals ", that the 
Greeks plagiarized the miracles in the Scriptures and related them as prodigies 
of Hellenic mythology, that Miltiades imitated the generalship of Moses, etc. 
But in this attempt to prove that all Greek wisdom was derived from Jewish 
sources, there was a tendency among the advanced Hellenists to adopt un- 
authorized additions to their history and to that style of exegesis which, 
since it deduced anything out of nothing, nullified the real significance of 
the Scriptures. This naturally gave rise to bitter antagonism between them 
and the Hebrews, who regarded these allegorical interpretations, this spirit 
of toleration for pagan systems, as an incipient revolt from Mosaism thinly 
disguised under a hybrid phraseology. But even in the case of these more 
advanced Jews it was the original Jewish element which predominated. 
Cf. SCHURER, The Jewish People^in the Time of Jesus Christ (E. T.), Div. II, 
vol. II, pp. 281-291. 

2. Cf. GILL, Notices of the Jews by Classic Authors, London, 1872. 
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in his oration for the extortionate and tyrannous Flaccus 1 , 
and in that on the consular provinces calls them " a race born 
for slavery " 2 . Horace 3 sneers at their proselytism, their 
circumcision and their Sabbaths, and Seneca 4 calls them a 
" most abandoned race ". Juvenal 5 flings scornful allusion to 
their squalor, beggary, superstition , and idleness. Tacitus 6 in his 
history reproaches them with low cunning and strong hatred 
of all but their own. And no passage of the ancient authors, 
full as they are of dislike for the Jews, expresses so undisguised 
a bitterness, or is so thoroughly expressive of the way in which 
the Romans regarded this singular people as that in which 
the same Tacitus relates how Tiberius banished four thousand 
freedmen " infected with that superstition " into Sardinia to 
keep down the brigands of that island, with the distinct hope 
that the unhealthy climate might help to get rid of them, 
et si ob gravitatem caeli interissent, vile damnum 7 . As a result 
of this bitterness of feeling there were constant feuds and blood- 
sheds between the Jews and Gentiles. Josephus 8 tells us that 
there were frequent sanguinary encounters between the two, 
especially in Alexandria, Antioch, Cyrene, Caesarea, Ptolemais, 
Tyre, Hippos, and Gadara. 

Now, were the Jews of Tarsus exempt from this hatred which 
was already so virulent among the Romans of that day ? 
The Jews of Tarsus were very numerous 9 , having first settled 
there as part of the free governing city which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes founded in 171 B. C. The Jews at this time dwelt 
in considerable bodies in various Hellenic cities, where they did 
not possess any rights as burgess citizens, but formed a simple 
association with synagogue or place of prayer by the. seashore 
or on the bank of a stream (Philippi) which aroused attention 
and attracted proselytes though it was hated by the majority 



i. Pro Flacco, xxvm. 

-z. De prov. cons., v. 

3. Sat. I, iv, 143. 

4. Cf. AUG. De civ. Dei, vn, 36. 

5. Sat. vi, 542-547 ; xiv, 103-104. 

6. Hist, v, 2-5. 

7. Ann. 11, 85. 

8. Wars of the Jews, n, 18, 7, vn, 3, 3, n, 13, 7, n, 18, 5 (ed. WHISTON, 
Josephus' Complete Works, N. Y. 1853, pp. 638, 765, 624). 

g. Cf. EPIPHANIUS, i, pp. 411-427 ; cf. also Rom. xvi, 7, n, 21. 
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of the populace 1 . The Jews of Tarsus, however, were not mere 
resident strangers, but citizens with full burgess privileges 2 , 
belonging to one of the tribes into which a Hellenic city was 
divided when it was founded or enlarged. No man could be 
a citizen except as a member of the tribe, and the tribal bond 
was intimate and sacred. The members were closely bound 
to one another by common religious rites which were performed 
at every meeting of the tribe. There was no possible way by 
which Jews who retained any religious or patriotic feeling or 
national pride could become citizens of a Greek city except by 
belonging to a tribe set apart in which they could control the 
religious rites and identify them with the services of the 
synagogue. No Jew could become a member of the ordinary 
tribe because he would have been obliged to participate in 
a pagan ritual, which even the most degraded Jew would never 
face. In fact, Epiphamus tells us that no Greek or Samaritan 
in Tarsus was allowed to live in the district of Galilee where 
the Jews were the strongest, so bitterly were the latter opposed 
to every other nationality 3 . 

All that we hear, therefore, about the Cilician Jews shows 
that they were intensely loyal, for we find a synagogue of theirs 
mentioned in Acts vi, 9, and that they were as capable as any 
of their brethren of repaying hate with double hatred, and scorn 
with double scorn. They would be the more likely to do so 
because of the condition of things around them. The belief 
in paganism was more firmly rooted in the provinces than in 
Italy and was especially vigorous at Tarsus. Though the seat 
of a celebrated schools of letters, this city was the metropolis 
of a province so low in universal estimation that it was counted 
among the three most villainous K's of antiquity Kappado- 
kia, Kilikia, Krete. What religion there was at this period had 
chiefly assumed an orgiastic and Oriental character 4 , and the 
effect which it produced on Saint Paul was not one of tolerance 
or blunted insensibility. In fact, he who would know what was 



1 . The reader will find interesting information on these points in RAMSAY'S 
The Cities of St. Paul (New York, 1908). 

2. Acts, xxi, 39 ; cf. PHILOSTRATUS, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 

vi, 34- 

3. Ibid., o. c. 

4. What indignant loathing and patriotic disgust must have been awakened 
in the hearts of a people when they saw that at the main festival of this 
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the aspect of paganism to one who had seen it in its character- 
istic developments need only read that most terrible passage 
of all Scripture, where under the glare of holy wrath we see 
paganism in all its wickedness, pollution, and deformity (Rom. 
i, 18-32). 

Besides this horror inspired by the lowest aspects of heathen 
life, Saint Paul likewise derived from his acquaintance with it 
his deep conviction that earthly knowledge has no necessary 
connection with heavenly wisdom. Strabo 1 , in giving us a 
glimpse of the professorial world at Tarsus in the days of pagan 
decadence, shows it as it was in the days of the Poggios and 
Filelfos of the Renaissance, a clique of narrow, unscrupulous, 
impure, and gossiping savants. In this city of great tradesmen 
and scholars alike, the philosophers and grammarians were 
more noisily active than the traffickers. Philostratus 2 tells 
us how they used to sit in bands along the docks of the Cydnus, 
clattering like " so many water-fowl ". How often Saint Paul, 
coming out of the ghetto at Tarsus, must have drawn near one 
of these knots of philosophers and marvelled at their trivial 
discussions. And how frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism 
must have appeared to him. It was no doubt his Tarsian 
reminiscences which added emphasis to his reiterated warnings 
that the wise men of heathendom " became vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolish heart was darkened, for professing 
themselves to be wise they became foolish " (Rom. I, 21, 22), 
that " the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For 
it is written : I will catch the wise in their own craftiness. 
And again : the Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise that 
they are vain " (I Cor. in, 19, 20). He reiterates again and 
again that the Greeks seek after wisdom and regard the Cross 



degraded cult the effeminate Sardanapalus and the masculine Semiramis were 
worshiped with rites which externally resembled the pure rejoicings of the 
feast of Tabernacles. By the gates of Tarsus, at Anchialus, Paul could see the 
idol of this shameless religion. There a marble statue represented Sardanapalus 
as a woman clad in the robe of a Lydian girl, with arms outstretched, and snap- 
ping his fingers with all a reveler's abandonment to debauchery. Underneath 
an inscription in the Assyrian tongue expressed the whole moral of this cult : 
" Drink, eat, and enjoy ; all else is naught ". Cf. STRABO, Geography, xiv, 5, 9 
(ed. WOLTERS, vol. II, p. 988). 

1. Geography, xiv, 5, 14 (ed. WOLTERS, vol. II, p. 992). 

2. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, I, 7 (trans. CONYBEARE, N. Y. 1912, 
p. 17). 
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as foolishness, yet that the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and that God has chosen the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise ; and that when the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of the preaching 
to save them that believe (I Cor. I, 22, 23, 25, 27, n, 
14, iv, 10). 

Not only was Saint Paul opposed to the wisdom of the Greeks, 
but whenever he indulges in any autobiographical reflections 
never is there a trace of the Hellenist to be detected, but he is 
always careful to demonstrate in his Epistles the purity of 
his Hebrew descent and the strictness of his Judaism. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians in, 4-6, when enumerating his 
advantages according to the flesh, he makes the following 
significant gradation : unlike the proselyte he was circumcised 
the eighth day and thereby belongs to the family of Abraham ; 
in this family he belongs to Jacob's descendants, the race of 
Israel ; within this race he has sprung from the faithful tribe 
of Benjamin, which in the schism after Solomon's death united 
to the tribe of Juda to form the kingdom in which the great 
religious traditions of the Old Testament were kept in all their 
purity ; finally, among the descendants of these two Jewish 
tribes he belongs to the sect of the Pharisees, who, unlike the 
Saducees, interpreted the Law more religiously and observed 
it more diligently ; far from being a Hellenist he was a 
" Hebrew of the Hebrews " ; as regards Judaic enthusiasm 
he had even persecuted the Church, and as regards legal 
righteousness he proved himself above all reproach. A similar 
gradation he makes out in II Cor. xi, 22, where he claims to be 
an adherent of the same nationality, a member of the same 
theocracy, and a sharer of the same Messianic hopes as his 
Judaizing opponents : " Are they Hebrews (in language and 
tradition) ? So am I. Are they Israelites (in creed and 
descent) ? So am I. Are they of the seed of Abraham (par- 
takers of the Messianic hopes) ? So am I ". He sprang from 
a family in which piety was hereditary (II Tim. I, 3), for his 
forefathers were good Jews who worshipped the one true God. 
Hence his parents being true Israelites could have no inter- 
course with the schools of Tarsus and the teachers of perdition 1 . 



i. Josephus states that Moses already had laid down prescriptions for the 
education of Jewish boys : " He commanded to instruct children in the 
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Of those moral struggles and spiritual experiences through 
which Saint Paul must have passed during this period in which 
" he lived as a Pharisee " we also have traces in his Epistles. 
We know well the kind of life that lies behind that expression, 
the minute and intense scrupulosity of the observance of the 
law and ritual. And for Paul there was no distinction between 
the relative importance of the written and oral, of the moral 
and ceremonial law. To every precept and they were count- 
less unqualified obedience was due : " Cursed is every one 
that abideth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law to do them " (Gal. in, 10) that certainly represents 
his original position. If on his accuracy of observance depended 
the coming of the Messias, then surely the Messias should 
come, for he tells the Galatians : " I made progress in the 
Jews' religion above many of my equals in my own nation, 
being more abundantly zealous for the traditions of my fathers " 
(Gal. i, 14 ; Acts xxn, 3). So fierce indeed was his zeal that 
he even broke away from the advice of his more tolerant master 
on the occasion of the Apostle's trial before the Sanhedrin 
(Acts v, 38-30), and took a leading part in the persecution of 
the Way. Yet we trace in his Epistles how bitterly he felt the 
hollowness of outward obedience, how awful and how burden- 
some had been to him the " curse of the Law ". and how trouble- 



elements of knowledge (reading and writing) ; to teach them to walk accord- 
ing to the laws ,and to know the deeds of their forefathers the latter that 
they might imitate them, the former that growing up with the laws they might 
not transgress them nor have the excuse of ignorance " (quoted in SciiiiRER. 
The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (E. T.), Div. II, vol. II, p. 47), 
Similarly Philo tells us that the Jews " are taught so as to speak from their 
swaddling clothes by their parents, teachers and those who bring them up, 
even before instruction in the sacred laws and the unwritten customs, to 
believe in God, the one Father and Creator of the world " (quoted in SCHURER, 
o. c., p. 48). Moreover, in the year 64 Joshua ben Gamla, the high priest, 
enacted that teachers of boys should be appointed in every province and in 
every town a measure which presupposes a longer existence of boys' schools 
and that children of the age of six or seven years should be brought to them. 
Cf. SCHURER, o. c., p. 48. In this connection it is also worthy of note that 
the Jews in the education of their young were so scrupulous that they held 
concerning books of their own hagiographs, such, for instance, as the book 
of Esther, that they were doubtful reading. They would not allow their 
youth even to open the Song of Solomon before the age of twenty-one. 
Nothing is therefore more certain than that a " Pharisee of Pharisees ", even 
though his boyhood was spent in heathen Tarsus, would have been allowed 
barely to know the existence of the soundest portion of Greek letters, if even 
these. 
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some these years were to him. Even when many years of 
struggling and suffering are over, we still catch in his Epistles 
the mournful echoes of those days of stress and storm. We hear 
them when he talks of the " curse of the Law ", a menacing 
bond, which God had forever cancelled by nailing it to the Cross 
(Col. n, 10, 14, 15, 20), a feud between Jew and Gentile, hinder- 
ing access to the Father (Eph. n, 14-16). We hear them when 
he tells us of the struggle between the flesh and the spirit, 
between the law of sin in his members and that law of God 
which though holy and just he had found unto death (Rom. vn, 
7 ft) If after he had found Christ and learned that " there is 
no condemnation to those that are in Jesus Christ " (Rom. vm, 
i), he still felt the power and continuity of the inferior law 
striving to degrade his life into that captivity to the law of sin 
from which Christ had set him free, through what hours of 
anguish must he not have passed when he knew of no other 
dealing of God with his soul than the impossible and deathful 
commandment. 

That Saint Paul was a Jew in culture is clear from almost 
every verse of his Epistles 1 . He reckons time by the Jewish 
calendar, and makes constant allusions to Jewish customs, 
laws, and festivals. Though he wrote in Greek, it is by no 
means the Greek of the schools, or the Greek which in spite 

i. In this connection it might be asked : if Saint Paul ever came under 
the influence of Hellenism, as the critics claim, when was his mind so affected ? 
His career in Jerusalem most probably began when he was thirteen years of 
age, for he says that he was " brought up " in this city at the feet of Gamaliel : 
" I am a Jew, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city 
(dvai:0pa[j.[j.vo? 8e ev Trj icc'Xei -cairqi), at the feet of Gamaliel, taught (TrsiraiSeu- 
fAEvo?) according to the truth of the law of the fathers, zealous for the law " 
(Acts, xxn, 3). RAMSAY, Pauline Studies, pp. 67-69, in order to make his 
theory more plausible, places Saint Paul's departure from Tarsus at a much 
later date. He bases his contention on the meaning of the term " youth " in Acts 
xxvi, 4 : " And my life indeed from my youth (EX VSO-CTJTOI;), which was the 
beginning among my own nation in Jerusalem, all the Jews do know " The term 
VSO'TTJC, however, has not a sufficiently definite meaning to make this opinion 
probable. On the other hand, thirteen was the age at which a Jewish boy, 
if he were destined for the position of a rabbi, entered the school of some great 
master. Hence it is probable that when Saint Paul reached his thirteenth 
year, the age at which a child became a " son of the law ", or, in other words, 
was initiated into the numberless . traditions of his ancestors, he was sent 
to Jerusalem to study under the famous Rabban Gamaliel, and lived probably 
during this time with his married sister (Acts xxm, 16). Cf. JACQUIER, 
Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1904), vol. I, p. 51, Etudes 
de critique et de philologie du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1920), p. 89 ff., 
PRAT, o. c., vol. I 9 , p. 20 ff. 
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of its antitheses and paronomasias would have been found toler- 
able by the rhetoricians of his native city ; in fact, a Tarsian 
professor or a philosopher of Athens would have ridiculed his 
Hebraic peculiarities, awkward anacohvtha, harshly mingled 
metaphors, strange forms, and irregular constructions. That 
there are some striking resemblances between Saint Paul's 
Epistles and the diatribe, the form of preaching used by the 
wandering Cynic and Stoic philosopher, is no doubt true. 
The salient features of the latter such as the dialogistjc form 
of argument, question and answer, objection foreseen and 
answered, antithesis and parallelism, comparison and simile, 
irony, exposition, and exhortation, are all to be found in Saint 
Paul's Epistles. But the differences are more numerous than the 
similarities. Thus the method of question and answer is never 
developed by Saint Paul, as is done in the diatribe, until the 
climax is reached and final conclusion is drawn. So too the 
parallel method is frequent! 3^ interrupted by the interpolation 
of Old Testament quotations and the intrusion of fundamental 
Pauline doctrines. Then again, there is no approach to the 
carefully forged scheme of the diatribe with its descriptive and 
hortative sections and their scientific connections. In fact, 
in some of Saint Paul's Epistles the expository section has no 
bearing on the hortatory, while in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians the two elements are not kept apart at all. Saint 
Paul also differs from the philosopher in not appealing on any 
large scale to the example of historical personages ; his sense 
of power in Christ is so overwhelming that it is superfluous to set 
before his hearers a crowd of historical or mythical examples. 
Nor do we find in him the artistry of the Greek preacher, the 
wealth of color, the dramatic instinct, the faculty of creating 
pictures of delightful and degrading scenes, and the jest and 
the sense of humor are entirely absent. If he uses irony, 
he never pours out the vials of contempt on his philosophical 
opponent as did the Cynic, and he seldom resorts to vituperation 
because of the consciousness of his own imperfection 1 . And 
surely the most inspired of the Apostle's direct exhortations 
as well as those immortal passages of his of matchless grandeur 
and passionate emotion owe very little to the Greek address. 
Whenever he uses the Greek form of preaching, it was because 
this or that point of his would the more easily reach its 

i. Cf. PRAT, art. Paul et le paulinisme, DApFC, fasc. xvin, col. 1645 ff. 
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objective. We can well understand how Saint Paul would 
realize the immense advantage of presenting his Gospel in a 
city like Corinth, for instance, in a garb which was so familiar 
to its citizens. And if we are to do justice to his own famous 
statement, " I have become all things to all men that I might 
save all " (I Cor. ix, 22), we must recognize his willingness 
to put himself en rapport with those whom he sought to win 
for Christ. An able man such as he was, with a keenness of 
sympathy and vividness of insight, travelling through the world 
of his day, mixing with many classes of persons, he could not 
but notice what he saw and heard 1 . Living in the midst of 
Greek learning, and breathing its atmosphere, he was to that 
extent conscious of it and acquainted with it, but there is 
very little in the Pauline literature that points to anything like 
an education in Greek philosophy and a training in Greek letters. 
The Hellenic influences do not touch the life and essence of 
Paulinism. 

B. The above survey is sufficient, we think, to show the 
impossibility of Saint Paul's deriving from Hellenism his 
fundamental doctrines, especially his teaching concerning the 
Divinity of Christ. In fact, the manner in which Saint Paul 
speaks of Christ, Whose death had always been a scandal and 
stumbling-block to the proud Pharisee and persecutor of the 
Christians, is a phenomenon which seems to contradict all laws 
of psychology and all analogies of history. When Saul became 
a Christian, six or seven years at most had elapsed since the 
Passion : when he began his public preaching he was not more 
than ten years from it, and when he wrote his first letters only 
twenty- two years separated him from the memorable date. Jesus 
Christ, his senior by only a few years, was his contemporary 
in the true sense of the word. The Apostle's Christology, 
be it noted, was never the subject of controversy ; we have no 



i. It is a singular fact, however, that unlike David or even Our Lord Saint 
Paul was wholly uninfluenced by the scenes of beauty and majesty amid 
which he lived and travelled. The expulsive power and paramount importance 
of the mighty spiritual and moral truths which it was his great mission to 
proclaim prevented him from showing scarcely the faintest gleam of delight 
in the wonders of nature ; his was a soul in which the burning heat of a great 
transfusing purpose calcined every other thought, desire, and admiration. 
Hence the metaphors which he draws from Hellenic life must have been 
especially suitable to Saint Paul for winning others to Christ and for his 
becoming all things to all men (cf. I Cor. iv, 9, vn, 31, ix. 24-27 ; Phil, in, 15). 

13 
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evidence of a Pauline conception gaining ascendancy over a 
primitive conception ; in the whole New Testament there is 
no trace of a conflict, and this remarkable absence of struggle 
can only be explained if the two were essentially the same 1 . 
Hence the belief in the divinity of Christ in the primitive 
Church was not due to any Pauline influence but found its 
justification in the Divine Jesus Himself. For it is inconceiv- 
able that the early Christians came to regard the man Jesus 
as a divine being immediately after His death. Such an 
apotheosis of Jesus, as even critics of the most thoroughgoing 
naturalistic principles admit, would be absolutely unique, 
preternaturally rapid, an unparalleled in the religious history 
of the race 2 . Neither the past history of the Jews, nor the 
Palestinian surroundings, nor the circumstances of Jesus' death, 
favored an apotheosis. The serious monotheism of the Jews 
did not easily lend itself to deifications, but regarded the 
adoration of man, be he king or emperor, as the abomination 
of desolation. The Jews were hopelessly refractory to similar 
cults, and were always repelled by acts which to them were 
more horrible than death. The early Christians, too, were not 
less firm in this regard, and often sealed with their own blood 
the refusal to render to man honors which were reserved to 
God alone. 



i. As to the doctrinal differences between Saint Paul and Jesus cf. PRAT, 
art. Paul et le paulinisme, DApFC, fasc. xvui, col. 1634 & 

i. The problem of the relation of the Epistles to the Synoptics has in 
later years taken on a new aspect. It is now maintained by the critics that 
the gospels, especially the fourth, were written after Saint Paul's Epistles, 
and that they were affected by Pauline teaching. To a certain extent it is 
no longer the historical Jesus Whom the gospels describe, but the Pauline 
Christ. Accordingly, there is not a single document which presents a pre- 
Pauline conception of Christ. But this supposition has not even a semblance 
of truth. In order that Pauline conceptions should be able to affect the 
evangelical material by additions and modifications it is necessary to suppose 
that the material was at the time in a fairly fluid state, capable of responding 
to the moulding of a later scheme of thought, and that effective contact was 
established between the two. But granted these conditions, is it possible 
to explain how the traces of Pauline influence are so few in number ? Why 
did it leave so much of the gospel material unaltered and especially those 
passages which now suggest antinomy between Our Lord and Saint Paul ? 
In the supposed Pauline passages the writers are quite unaware that one view 
is being replaced by another. This conclusion is supported by the positive 
evidence which has recently been urged for dating the gospels at a time when 
the Pauline Epistles, even if some of them had already been written, could 
not have been collected and begun to dominate the Church at large. 
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Saint Paul himself energetically protests against the divinisa- 
tion of man : " There is no God but one. For although 
there be that are called gods, either in heaven or on earth 
(for there be gods many, and lords many) ; yet to us there is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and 
we by him " (I Cor., vm, 4, 6). Hence when Saint Paul 
attributes to Christ such titles as " God ", " Lord ", or " Lord 
God ", " Saviour ", terms, which had been so much abused 
by the aberrant paganism and polytheism of his day, he retains 
for them all the value which they have in the Bible and where 
they designate Jehovah ; he attributes to them a meaning 
which is authorized by Hebrew monotheism coupled with 
personal distinctions which Christian revelation recognizes in 
the bosom of the divine life. In fact, Saint Paul clearly tells us 
that the Gospel which he preached, and of which Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Redeemer, -was the central point, was derived not from 
any human sources but from revelation : " I give you to under- 
stand, brethren, that the gospel which was preached by me 
is not according to man. For neither did I receive it of man, 
nor did I learn it ; but by the revelation of Jesus Christ " 
(Gal. i, n, 12) 1 . 

C. Nor is there any evidence to show that Saint Paul's 
gospel differed from that of the early disciples and apostles 
of our Lord. Immediately after his vision of Christ on the way 



i . In this regard it must be noted that the Apostle was favored with many 
revelations during his whole apostolic career (cf. Acts xxii, 18 ; Gal. u, 2 ; 
Acts xvi, 6, 7, 9-10, xvin, 9, xx, 22-23, X1X > 2I xxin, n). To these revela- 
tions is to be added above all the grand ecstasy recorded in Second Corinthians 
which coincided approximately with the beginning of his active apostolate 
and which was perhaps an immediate preparation for his mission among 
the Gentiles. Not only, however, was Saint Paul's whole missionary career 
under divine guidance, but certain points of his teaching he received by direct 
revelation. The institution of the Eucharist, the indissolubility of marriage, 
the destiny of the just at the Parousia, certain great facts about the Resurrec- 
tion (I. Cor. xv, 22 ; I Thess. iv, 15), the direct vision of the Saviour not 
only risen from the dead but exalted on the right hand of God, and especially 
the central and peculiar fact of his teaching, " the mystery of Christ ", the 
Redemption and free offer of salvation to the Gentiles, were undoubtedly 
all subjects of special revelation. As to the life, miracles, discourses, and 
the rest of Our Lord's teaching, these the Apostle could learn through human 
channels, for the history of revelation is against the fact that it is ever given 
unnecessarily. 
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to Damascus, he was visited by a disciple named Ananias, 
who laid hands on him, baptized him, and gave him instructions. 
And the Acts continue: "And he was with the disciples that were 
at Damascus, for some days. And immediately he preached 
Jesus in the synagogues that He is the Son of God " (Acts ix, 
10) . In the year 38 we find Saint Paul at Jerusalem, spending 
two weeks with Peter (<vTJX9ov loTopr,<m K-^cpav) and making 
inquiries concerning the ministry and resurrection of Christ 
(Gal. i, 18). Again, in the year 42 the faithful of the Church 
at Jerusalem, hearing that an important body of converts 
had been formed at Antioch, sent Barnabas to organize the 
new community. And " after a great multitude was added 
to the Lord, Barnabas went to Tarsus to seek Saul; whom when 
he had found he brought to Antioch. And they conversed there 
in the church a whole year, and they taught a great multitude, 
so that at Antioch the disciples were first named Christians " 
(Acts xi, 25-26). Hence Saint Paul's teaching in this nascent 
Christian Church must have been similar to that of Barnabas, 
for it would be an untenable paradox to maintain that Paul was 
here an independent teacher. The collaboration of Saint Paul 
and Barnabas was not limited, however, to the common preach- 
ing at Antioch, but we find them both together on Saint Paul's 
first missionary journey. They preached in Cyprus, in Pisidia 
and Lycaonia, returning finally to Antioch, where they abode 
" no small time with the disciples " (Acts xiv, 27). Hence 
Saint Paul knew whatever was known about Christ and His 
teaching in the Christian Church of Antioch. 

Some critics who insist upon the radical distinction between 
Saint Paul's gospel and that preached by the original apostles 
appeal to the following passage in Gal. n, 7, 8 : To me was 
committed the gospel of the uncircumcision, as to Peter was 
that of the circumcision. For he who wrought in Peter to 
the apostleship of the circumcision wrought in me also among 
the Gentiles ". But who does not see that here Saint Paul 
meant to indicate, as the equivalent terms substituted in the 
succeeding verse show, not the dogmatic content but the two- 
fold destination of the gospel. The legitimate existence of two 
apostleships, one appointed for the evangelisation of the Jew 
and the other for that of the Gentile, Saint Paul indeed did 
admit, but never of two essentially different gospels (Rom. 1, 16 ; 
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Gal. i, 7-9) 1 . Moreover, the Apostle ascribes these two apostle- 
ships and the abundant fruit they bore to one and the same act 
of God. If two hostile gospels are in question it would have 
to be admitted that Saint Paul attributes them equally to God 
as their supreme author. Hence the Apostles could consistently 
give each other " the right hand of fellowship (Gal. n, 9) since 
they felt themselves to be standing on a common basis. Saint 
Paul in another place expressly says that he went to Jerusalem 
by revelation and communicated to the other apostles the 
gospel which he preached among the Gentiles " lest perhaps 
he should run or had run in vain " (Gal. n, 2). In a passage 
of First Corinthians the Apostle shows how he estimated the 
work done by others alongside with himself and that which 
had been done before him in the Church (I Cor. in, 10, n). 
So far from reproaching St. Peter for having built on a different 
foundation, he reckons him among those who were laboring 
on the building of God ; and to God also he leaves the office 
of appraising the work of each (I Cor. in, 22) 2 . In his Epistle 



1. Moreover, we must not suppose that the Christianity of the Gentile 
world was pure Paulinism. We must not ignore those missionaries of whom 
many are unknown to history by name, but who labored efficiently before 
and at the same time as Saint Paul. Before the missionary activity of the 
Apostle began, Philip the Evangelist had already admitted the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and St. Peter had baptized Cornelius and his circle. And in the Acts 
we read that some of those who were dispersed by the persecution that arose 
on the occasion of Stephen's martyrdom ," when they entered unto Antioch, 
spoke also to the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus " (Acts xi, 19-20). In the 
Acts, it is true, Saint Paul's labors are described at great length as we would 
naturally expect from St. Luke, who was a follower and admirer of the great 
Apostle, while the author's treatment of the other apostles leaves much to be 
desired. But it would be a mistake to conclude from the incomplete narratives 
of the Acts that Saint Paul was the only missionary. We know that the apostles 
of Jerusalem sent St. Peter and St. John to labor in Samaria (Acts vm, 15), 
and that the former made extensive journeys (Acts ix, 32). Again we read 
that St. Feter visited Antioch (Gal. n, n), and very probably labored also 
at Corinth (cf. I Cor. i, 12, ix, 15). To Rome the gospel message was probably 
brought already by the advenae Romani who were present at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts n, 10). When the Apostle wrote his epistle to 
the Romans, the Church in that city must already have been of many years 
standing (Rom. i, 8, xvi, 19) ; yet the Epistle shows no evidence that Saint 
Paul was conscious of preaching a new or different gospel to them. 

2. The rebuke of St. Peter at Antioch, apparently the strongest evidence of 
a conflict between Saint Paul and the original apostles, is rather to be regarded 
as evidence to the contrary (Gal. n, 11-12). The passage shows that in 
principle St. Peter recognized that the Law of Moses was not binding on 
Christians (Gal. n, 9). When he withdrew from the Gentile Christians to 
observe the Mosaic law of clean and unclean foods, it was not a question of 
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to the Ephesians Saint Paul calls this primitive foundation 
" the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone " (Eph. n, 20). Hence 
the attempt to establish a radical distinction between the 
original apostles and Saint Paul especially in regard to the 
latter's doctrine concerning Christ, the Divine Redeemer, Who 
is the central point of his gospel, has little foundation to 
support it 1 . 

II. That the attempt to derive Saint Paul's gospel from 
Hellenism or to show that it was independent of that of the 
other Apostles has proved a failure is to-day recognized by 
many critics 2 . However, Protestantism, the religion of " spir- 



principle, but of expediency, a concession to the scruples of Jewish Christians. 
The words in Gal. H, 14-18 presuppose that at first St. Peter took up the same 
position in regard to the Jews as Saint Paul (Acts xr, 4, xv, 7 ff.) and that 
only in this single instance, from a fear of man which he more than once 
evinces, he weakly gave way to the Jewish Christians. We must also re- 
member that St. Peter was an apostle of the Jewish Christians who had not 
yet been absolved from the Mosaic observances, and that his action was justifi- 
able on the principles laid down elsewhere by Saint Paul himself (I. Cor. ix, 
19-24, viir, 13). And on the other hand, though Saint Paul condemned the 
Law, it was his hand that penned such beautiful passages concerning Israel 
as Rom. ix, 1-6, xi, 24-32. He kept up constant communion with the Church 
at Jerusalem, and faithfully cared for its wants by instituting frequent collec- 
tions among the Gentile churches for the Jewish Christians (Gal. u, 10 ; 
Rom. x, 25 ; I Cor. xvi ; II Cor. vm, 9). The Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
Macedonia, and Greece, ministered joyfully and often beyond their power 
to the Church in Judea. 

1. But why did the Judaizers appeal to the original apostles against 
Saint Paul ? If the former were as Pauline as Paul himself, why should they 
be preferred to him ? The explanation is not difficult to find. It was the 
life, not the teaching of the original apostles which appeared to support the 
contention of the Judaizers. Outwardly and to a superficial observer the 
early Christians in Jerusalem continued as a mere Jewish sect. Inwardly, 
however, Christianity was from the beginning no mere continuation of Judaism, 
but a new religion. It was only when the Christian Church began to transcend 
the Jewish bounds that the division became apparent. 

2. If as is claimed Saint Paul transformed the original gospel, it is strange 
that his teaching left no preponderant influence on the Apostolic Fathers. 
If we search the Didache and the Epistle to Barnabas we can hardly detect 
any Pauline influence in them. In the Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Justin the Martyr, we have only a few brief quotations or reminiscences. 
In the great writers of the second century as Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement 
of Alexandria, we find numerous quotations but not disproportionate to 
the rest of the NT. Cf. LIGHTFOOT, The Apostolic Fathers (New York, 1890) 
Part II, vol. II, pp. 520-526, Part. I, vol. II, pp. 515-517. Nor is the type 
of doctrine that prevailed in the ancient Christian Church of a distinctively 
Pauline form. The Apostle's Creed, the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creed, 
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itual experience " will have no dogmas ; consequently Saint 
Paul's doctrine concerning the preexistent and divine Christ 
" ought to fall, it must fall, it will fall ". Hence another means 
has been found by German critics 1 , followed by Rashdall 2 and 
others, to explain away the Apostle's teaching concerning the 
Person of Christ. We are now told that Saint Paul in the imag- 
inary vision of Damascus transferred his conceptions of the 
Messianic heavenly man, derived from the Jewish Apocalypses, 
to the historical Jesus of primitive Christianity. The Rabbinic 
preexistent Messias, we are told, was characterized by four 
fundamental notes : he was celestial, because coming from heaven 
and destined to return thither -after a period of terrestrial exis- 
tence ; he was spiritual, because he was not only inspired by 
the spirit of God but was himself spirit ; he was the divine 
exemplar on whose model all men would be formed, and, finally, 
he was true man, possessing a luminous and ethereal body. 
But here again Saint Paul stands adamant against the vagaries 
of modern thought. In fact, Protestantism in its mad efforts 
to destroy the supernatural character of Christianity often 
knows no limit, and indulges, in hypotheses which not only have 
the cachet, de I'absurde stamped upon them but which tend 
ultimately to nullify one another. Thus we have been told 
by Ramsay 3 that " the Pauline thought is wholly inconceivable 
in a mere narrow Hebrew and wholly inexplicable without 
an education in Greek philosophy ". According to Rashdall 4 
" St. Paul's theories rest mainly upon exegesis, largely mistaken 
exegesis or mistranslation of the Old Testament the pre- 
misses rest upon exegesis : the logic by which inferences are 
made from them is rabbinic logic : the exegesis is rabbinic 

exegesis we cannot accept the conclusions which he reached 

by those means ". According to Morgan 5 " Anthropological 

contain no specialties of so-called Paulinism. Cf. HARNACK, History of 
Dogma (E. T. Boston, 1899), vol. I, pp. 284, 148-149, WEizsacKER, Apostolic 
Age (E. T. London, 1912), vol. I, p. 173. 

1. PFLEIDERER, Das Urchristentum, vol. I, p. 226 ft. Pere LAGRANGE, RB, 
1897, PP- 468-472, refutes this theory in his review of HOLTZMANN'S Neu- 
testamentliche Theologie (vol. II, p. 82). 

2. The Idea of Atonement, p. 128 ff., HEADLAM, St. Paul and Christianity, 
pp. 62-63. 

3. The Cities of St. Paul, p. 34 ; cf. ibid., p. 235, and The Teaching of Paul 
in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 31, 40-49. 

4. The Idea of Atonement, pp. 120-121. 

5. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 162. 
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dualism, miraculous transformation, death and resurrection 
with a saviour-god these conceptions came to him (Saint 
Paul) not from the Old Testament or from Judaism, but from 
the ecstatic, mystical piety of Philo and the Oriental cults ". 
According to Harnack 1 " notwithstanding Paul's Greek culture, 
his conception of Christianity in its deepest ground is inde- 
pendent of Hellenism " Finally the verdict of Andrews 2 : 
" if Paulinism is, as we are sometimes told, merely a crambe 
repetita a stale dish of Jewish sophistries and the common- 
places of Greek philosophy, the influence which it has wielded 
upon the Church and upon the world becomes an insoluble 
enigma, and we are driven to the conclusion that, after all, 
it is not truth but superstition that prevails ". The above 
quotations speak for themselves, and we refuse to attempt to 
reconciliate them. Suffice it to note that they are an eloquent 
testimony to and confirmation of the Apostle's claim that 
" the gospel which was preached by him was no according 
to man, neither did he receive it of man, nor did he learn it ; 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ " (Gal. I, n, 12). 

Although Saint Paul never severed his connections with his 
kinsmen according to the flesh (Rom. ix, 3), yet we must 
remember that after his conversion " the old things had passed 
away, and all things were made new ", that if once he knew 
" Christ according to the flesh, now he knew him so no longer " 
(II Cor. v, 17, 16). The things that in Judaism were " gain 
to him, the same he has counted loss for Christ. Furthermore 
he counts all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge 
of Jesus Christ his Lord, for whom he has suffered the loss 
of all things, and counts them as dung, that he may gain Christ, 
and may be found in him, not having his justice, which is of 
the law, but that which is of the faith of Christ Jesus, which 
is of God, justice in faith " (Phil, in, 7-9). He is so entirely 
freed from the modes and categories of Jewish thought that 
he can regard the Law as an instrument of Sin and of wrath 
(Rom. iv, 15, v, 20, vii. 7 ff. ; I Cor. xv, 56 ; Gal. m, 10), 
as a mere interlude in the plan of salvation (Gal. m, 24), 
propositions, which would have sounded as sheer blasphemy 
to him before his conversion. In his polemics with the 



1. Quoted in ROSTRON, The Christology of St. Paul, p. 17. 

2. The Value of the Theology of St. Paul for Modern Thought, p. 55. 
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Judaizers he frequently appeals to the Old Testament, not indeed 
to show that his own doctrines were derived therefrom, but 
to prove that the former read the sacred books with a veil 
upon their face, that the Old Testament if property understood 
really supports his own position, that the principles that are 
at work in the new dispensation were already active in the old. 
Thus he pictures Abraham as being justified gratuitously not 
by works but by faith, that the spiritual paternity of the father 
of the nations was independent of the Law, and that the promise 
given directly to Abraham by God was superior to the Law 
which was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator (Rom. 
iv ; Gal. in). Hence to represent the Christian Paul as a Jew 
pure and unalloyed is to miss what in his life was central and 
essential, namely Jesus Christ, the Redeemer (cf. I Cor. n, 2, 
in, ii ; II Cor. iv, 5 ; Gal. n, 20, vi, 14). 

Much less justifiable is the attempt to explain the divine 
and preexistent Christ of Saint Paul by the preexistent Messias 
of the Rabbinic vagaries. In the first place, the Jewish 
conception referred not to a real but to an ideal preexistence 1 . 
The Christ of the Pauline conception, however, is a real being, 
for He creates and conserves the world, is sent by God, ex- 
changes the splendors of heaven for the poverty of earth, etc. 
Secondly, if before His Incarnation Christ had been man and 
consequently a mere creature, how could Saint Paul say that 
everything without exception in heaven and on earth was 
created by arid for Him ? How in that case could He become 
man by being born ? if His Resurrection was merely a return 
to the state which He enjoyed before the Incarnation, what 
significance can we attribute to the former ? More time need 
not be lost here, we think, in considering further these inventions 
of the " New Theology ", which, instead of explaining and 
clarifying the Scriptures, hopelessly obscure and confuse them. 
Let us rather consider more in detail the testimony of the 
inspired Apostle 2 . 



1. Cf. FELDER, Jesus Christus 2 , vol. I, p. 425 ff. 

2. For a study of Christology in general cf. GRANDMAISON, art. Jesus 
Christ, DApFC, fasc. xi, col. 1288-1538, MICHEL, art. Jesus-Christ, DTC, 
vol. VIII, col. 1108-1411, VERHELST, La divinite de Jesus-Christ, FLtude 
Apologetique, Bruxelles, 1919, LAHOUSSE, Apologie de la divinite de Jesus-Christ 
Antwerp. 1923 ; for a study of Pauline Christology cf. LEBRETON, Les origines 
du dogme de la Trinite*, p. 352 ff., PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 131 ft'., LATTEY, 
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ART. II. JESUS CHRIST GOD. 

According to Saint Paul Christ preexisted from all eternity 
in the form of God : TOUTO opoverte ev ujjuv o xat, ev Xpicnry 
'!TI<TOU, 6? ev ptopc^ Oeou uTtap^wv * ou% ocpTrayfjiov T)yr,<j i aTO TO 
sfvat. uja 9ew, dXXa eauTov exevwcrev jj.opcp^v 8ou)^ou Xa{3wv, ev 
optouofjiaTt. avOpwirtov yevd[J.evo<; xai <7VT\(Jt.aTt. eupeOeii; w? av9pW7co<; 
(Phil, n, 5-7). This great dogmatic passage was always 
considered by the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers as referring 
to the preexistent Christ ; the xevoxn? itself was understood as 
consisting in the Incarnation, and was consequently attributed 
to the divine will. The general bearing of the passage is clear. 
In the first place, pop<p'f\ 2 as opposed to cr^jjia, denotes in 
the Pauline Epistles something intimate and profound, some- 
thing stable and permanent, something inseparable from the 
essence. Thus the great and entire change of the inner life, 
otherwise described as being born again or as being created 
anew, is spoken of as a conversion of p.op<pr|, of <r/ip.a never : 
thus " He predestinated them to be made conformable (o-ujxjjLop- 
cpou?) to the image of his Son " (Rom vin, 29) ; " until Christ 
be formed (fj.opcpw6^) in you " (Gal iv, 19) ; " we are transformed 
(p.ei:a{jioptpoupie0a) into the same image " (II Cor, in, 18) ; " being 
made conformable (ffu[x[/.opcpiouevo<;) to his death " (Phil, in, 10) 
(cf. Mt. xvn, 2; Mk. ix, 2). S^jxa, on the other hand suggests 



art. De divinitate Christi, VDni, 1923, pp. 198-206, WILLIAMS, j. H., The 
Divinity of Christ in the New Testament (a refutation of Unitarian errors), 
passim. 

1. Compare the analogous use of uirdp/tov with the principal verb in 
Lk. xxin, 50 : Kat 18ou avr)p o'vo;j.aTt 'Icocrqtp (BouXsuTT);; UTrdpy w a)v, oui:o<; 
OUK tjv auvKaTatF-OeiiJ-evo!; TTJ pouXfi; I Cor. xi, 7 : avqp (jiiv yap oux o'^siXei 
xaTaXuTTTEaOai TTJV xeepaXi^v, elxaiv xat 8o'ia 6eou uTcdp/iov ; II Cor. vin, 
17 : OTiouSaioTepoi; 8s UTiap-^wv auOatpEToc; s^TJXOev Ttpos; up.ai;, xn, 16 : 
aXXa uTrdp^wv TTavoupyo<; SciXtji u(j.a<; e'Xapov; Gal. I, 14 : Tcposx.oTrcov .. Treptaao- 
TE'OWI; uTTocp^wv, n, 14 : zl au 'JouSaToi; ^Trap^wv ef)vixw<; ^?. From these 
passages we can conclude that that the state expressed by uirap-/o:>v is anterior 
to the action indicated by the principal verb, and that it still continues at 
and after the moment denoted by the latter. 

2. PLATO, Republ. n, p. 381 c says that it is impossible for a God to change 
his form : [Asvet ast aTrXoit; ev -cf, OCUTOU |J.op<pf,. PHILO, Leg. ad Caium, 14, 
vol. II, p. 561, in speaking of the true God says : Ou yap tou-ep TO vdiJUffpia 
7tapax.opijJ.a, xai Oeou (J-ops^ yt'vsirai. JOSEPHUS, Contra Apion, n, 22 : '0 Oeo? 

spyot? |J.Ev xat ^Hpiatv evapy^ [xopcp^v SE xat |j.eye()o<; T)|JUV awavEa-caTOf;. 

Hence the form is something that belongs to the essence of a thing, something 
inseparable from the divinity. 
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the idea of something changeable, fleeting, unsubstantial : 
thus the " fashion of this world " which passes away is TO 
ar^TJjjia TOU xoafjiou TOUTOU (I Cor. vil, 31) ; to fall in with the 
fashion of this world is aruva-^fjKm^ea-Oai T(J> oaaw TOUTW (Rom. 
xn, 2) ; the fictitious illusory transformation whereby evil 
assumes the mask of good is described by the thrice repeated 
word ijieTao-^TiiJiaT^e.a-Gat. (II Cor. xi, 13, 14, 15). The distinction 
which thus appears from a review of each word separately is 
seen more clearly from those passages where they occur together 
(cf. Rom. xn, 2 ; Phil, in, 21) ; p.opcprj is that which is essential 
and intrinsic, cr'/'o^a that which is accidental and outward. 
In fact, the Fathers unanimously understand the "form of God" 
as being identical with the divinity, and use as synonyms of 
[Aopcpri substance of God (ouo-ta) *, nature of God(vuai<;) 2 , or divinity 
(QeoTTji;) 3 . The same conclusion follows from the contrast 
involved in the passage : since it is a man in the true sense 
of the word Who has undergone the ignominy of the Cross, 
[Aop<p}| BouAou must denote <pu<n<; BoiiXou, a fact, which was 
so clear to the Fathers that they appealed to this text to prove 
against the Docetists the reality of Christ's human nature ; 
now just as [xop<p-/i BouXou denotes man simpliciter so also (xop<p^ 
Geou signifies God. Since the " form of God " can neither be 
acquired nor lost Christ preexisted from all eternity (Heb. xm, 
8), and being on an equality with God (TO eivat. t'cra Oecji) had 
a right to divine honors. 

Not only did Christ preexist in the " form of God " but He is 
also the " image of the invisible (cf. I Tim. vi, 16) God ", 



1. ST. BASIL, Contra Eunom. i, 18; MIGNE, XXIX, 552 : 'Eyw yap TO ev 
(xopcpfj 6eou UTrap^eiv tjov 8uvaa8ai TW EV ouai'qc Osou UTrap^etv tpT)|xi. 

ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, De Incarnatione Domini, 10 ; LXXV, 1432 : 
'H (J-opcp-r) ToO 6soij ouata TOU 6sou. 

ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA, Contra Eunom. 4 ; XLV, 672 : 'H Ss \j.optpri -ou 
Oeoij TauTov TTJ ouacq; TTOCVTWC; IOTI'V. 

Cf. also THEODERET, Dialog. 2 ; LXXXIII, 189. 

2. ST. HILARY, De Tvinit. xn, 6 ; X, 437 : " Esse in forma Dei non alia 
intelligentia est quam in Dei manere natura ". 

Cf. also ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homil., vi, i and 3, ST. JOHN DAMASCENE, 
Advers. Nestor, 10 ; XCV, 1193, VICTORIN, Adv. Avium, 4 ; VIII, 1119. 

3. ST. AMBROSE, De Fide, v, 8 ; XVI, 698 : " Quid est in Dei forma, nisi 
in divinitatis plenitudine ? " AMBROSI ASTER, XVII, 408 : " Forma Dei nihil 
differt a Deo ". 

Cf. also ST. ATHANASIUS, Contra Arian, orat. in, 5 ; XXVI, 332, ST. HILARY: 
De Tvinit. x, 22 ; X, 360, ST. BASIL, Contra Eunom. i, 18 ; XXIX, 552. 
For the above patristic references cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. 1, p. 535. 
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efowv TOU 6eou TO-J dopaTou (Col. i, 15) 1 . The expression here 
is in reality a synonym for the Son. The Word is the image 
in so far as He proceeds from the Father, for it is of the 
essence to be a reproduction, a copy of its archetype 2 . The 
more perfect the image, the better it expresses its model s , and 
one can imagine an image so perfect that it would be equal 
to the prototype. Such was the Son of God, in all things 
identical with the Father, differing from Him only by the 
fact of being engendered. The term itself, however, does not 
necessarily imply perfect representation. Thus man is said to 
be the image of God, eixuv xal oda Qeou UTtap^ow (I Cor. XI, 7). 
The idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself but must 
be sought from the context (e. q. TCCCV TO TcX^pwu.a. v. 19, <rav 
TO TtAripwjjuy. r/i<; 6e6T7]To<;, II, 8). The Son of God then is the 
image of the Father both because He is the Word, the Word 
by its nature expressing the intelligence which produces it 
and because He is Son, since generation tends to reproduce 
the generating principle. 

Again, Christ is the " first-born of every creature ", 7rpwTOToxo<; 
Ttao-r,? xTia-ew; (Col. I, 15). This expression does not mean 
" first-born among creatures ", so that Christ would be regarded 
here as one, though the earliest, of created beings ; the Apostle 
does not write TcpwToxTWTOi;, but icpwTOToxoi;. Such a sense, 
moreover, would be inconsistent alike with the universal agency 
in creation which is ascribed to Him in the words following, 



1. The term eixwv was used of the Divine aotpt'a personified in Wisd. vn, 26. 

T7iauyaa|j.a yap ecm cpcotix atdi'ou xal elxcbv ir\$ ayaOd^TOi; aiixou. Saint 

Paul himself applies the term to Our Lord in an earlier epistle, II Cor. iv,4 : 
TTJC Soiric TOU XpiaTou o<; eattv elxtov TOU 0eou (comp. ill, 18 Tr,v auTT]v sly.dva 
|j.ETa!xopoou|j.e6a). Closely allied to elxwv in the same connexion is /apaxTi^p 
in Heb. I, 3 : COM ctitauyaa|j.a TTJC; firi^r^ xat ^apaXvT:'J)p TTJ; uTcoaTaaecot; au-cou. 

2. Cf. e. q. ST. GREG. NAZ. Ovat. 30, 20 ; XXXVI, 129 : a'jxr) yap elxo'vo? 
(piiffti; ;j,t';j.T)!J.a slvat TOU KP/ETUTTO'J. ST. JOHN DAM., de imag. i, 9 ; XCIV, 
1240 : stxtbv SCTTIV 6(jLOt'to|j.a yapay.TT)pi'^ov TO TrptoTOTUTtov. 

3. According to LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme de la Trinitd*, p. 365, 
the conception of the Son as image of God, Avhen compared with the usage 
of the metaphor in Wisdom of Salomon (vn, 26), " recoit une nouvelle signi- 
fication du fait de 1'incarnation : le Fils en s'incarnant et en se manifestant 
aux hommes, leur revele le Pere ". Cf. Tit. n, n, in, 4 ; John i, 18, xiv, 9. 
Cf. also LIGHTFOOT, Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon 6 , p. 145. How- 
ever, it is not the aptitude of the Son to reveal the leather which constitutes 
Him. an " image ". He would be an image even if there were no reasonable 
creatures to receive His revelation, just as He would remain a Son if there 
were no one to receive adoptive filiation from Him. 
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Iv aurw xTi<r97) TOC iwtvTa, and with the absolute p.re-existence 
and self-existence which is claimed for Him just below, aiko? 
ecmv itpo rcavTtov 1 . The description, TcpwroTOXoq Tcaar/i? XTIO-SW;, 
must be interpreted in such a way that it is not inconsistent 
with His other title of [Aovoyev/^, unicus, alone of His kind 
and therefore distinct from created things ; the two words 
express the same eternal fact, but while (/ovoyevfc states it 
in itself, TCOWTOTOXCX; places it in relation to the Universe. 
In sum, that the Son be placed in the categoty of created beings, 
it would be necessary that He Himself were created or that 
creatures had been produced by way of generation; however, 
outside of Him nothing is engendered since He is the unique 
Son, and on the other hand He was not created Himself since 
all things were created by Him, and since a being consequently 
must be before it can operate. In fact the Apostle tells us 
that the Son is at once the efficient, the exemplary, and the 
final cause of all created things : STI ev aik<5 eVaa-Qri TOC icavTa... 
Ta TOXVT<X St.' autou xal e 1 '? OCUTOV exTiarou (Col. I, 16 ; cf. 
Rom. xi, 36 ; John I, 3). In the first place 8r,' aikou all 
things, visible and invisible, in heaven and on earth, were 
created. Again, all things were created ev OCUTM : in Him, 
the perfect image of God, is found the idea and model of all 



i. Some commentators translate TrpOTOToxoc 7ra<rr]c XTTUK as " sovereign 
of the whole world ". In defense of this interpretation are quoted Ps. LXXXVIII 
28 ; Heb. i, 2 ; Ex. iv, 22 ; Rom. vm, g ; Job. xviu, 13 ; Is. xiv, 30. But 
a closer examination of these passages will show that they do not justify this 
interpretation. Moreover, since the context forbids our including the TipoTo- 
TOXO<; among the XTWI?, the interpretation leaves the genitive inexplicable. 
In the composite irpoToToxo;, the first element is comparative (as in John i, 15 : 
TTpdkoc; (j.ou TJV) and has reference to duration. Hence the only tenable inter- 
pretation is " begotten before nrao-a xTi'aric; " ; the ideas involved are priority 
in time and distinction from the genus XTICTK;. Moreover.it may be question- 
ed whether itacrT)? XTt'aeux; means " all creation " or " every creature " 
In favor of the latter rendering is the absence of the article after TO^. If 
it be objected that xti'cri; is one of those nouns which may dispense with 
the article such as yij (Lk. n, 14) oupavo'<; (Acts in, 21), and xocrp.oi; (Rom.v. 
13), it is to be noted that this happens rarely and only in particular combina- 
tions. As an instance of XTI'CTK; = the aggregate of created things being with- 
out the article, is cited Mk. xin, 19, rrco ap/TJc XTI'SEWS, the parallel in Mt. xxiv, 
21, having a-rco ipy^s xoufj.ou. But the point to be noticed is the anarthous use, 
not of xit'aic, but of the compound term ypyj! xiureuc;, like ao/T) /.dafjiou ; 
ai:' px^? being regularly used without the article, it is in accordance with 
rule that in O.TIO apx^c XTUJEUK the latter word should also be anarthous. 
Moreover even xo'a|o.oi; and YTJ do not dispense with the article when Tra? 
precedes because of the ambiguity that would result. Cf . what we have said 
above concerning the Pauline usage of 
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possible things ; in Him, as in their meeting-point, reside the 
laws and purposes which guide the creation and government 
of the Universe ; in Him, by " whom all things subsist " 
.(Col. i, 17), is that principle of cohesion which impresses upon 
creation unity and solidarity, and makes it a cosmos instead 
of a chaos. Finally, all things are efc atkov : all things must 
find their meeting-point, their reconciliation, at length in Him 
from whom they took their rise in the Word as the mediatorial 
agent, and through the Word in the Father as the primary 
source (cf. Rom. vm, 19 ; I Cor. vm, 6, xv, 28 ; Eph. i, 10). 
Christ is thus not only the Alpha but also the Omega, not only 
the ap^T| but also the TeXoq, not only the first but also the last 
in the history of the Universe (cf. Heb. n, 10 ; Apoc. xxu, 13). 
The primacy of the divine Christ over creation is absolute 1 . 
The preexistent Christ not only played a supreme role in 
creation but He also anticipated, as it were, His work of the 
Redemption. For the Rock at which the Israelites drank and 
which accompanied them in the desert was Christ : 
yap e>t Ttveup.aTt.x7)<; dxoXou9oucj7)<; TCETpaq. T| iteTpa e ^v 6 
(I Cor. x, 4). Christ was the Rock, not the rock of 
Horeb which Moses struck with a rod and which could not 
follow the Hebrews in their wanderings, but the true spiritual 
Rock which served as their refuge. From the moment of 
the miracle in Raphidim (Exod. xvn) up to the time when 
Moses was ordered in the desert Sin to speak to the rock (Num. 
xx), the Verbum Incarnandum miraculously supplied the Is- 
raelites with spiritual food and drink, the former a figure of the 
Eucharist bread, the latter of the chalice of benediction. The 



i. It is to be noted that the expression TTOIO-UO'TOXCK; TOO-TIC; x-uiasux; has 
nothing in common with TCPOTO'TOXCK; ex TU>V vsxpwv (Col. i, 18 ; cf. I Cor. xv, 20 : 
airap^T) TOJV XEXotirrjfj.Evtov, and Apoc. I, 5 : 6 TTOOTO-UOXO; TWV vexpdiv ; cf. also 
I Cor. xv, 23). The glorious resurrection being a sort of a birth to a new life, 
Jesus Christ Who enters upon this new life before others is rightly called 
" the firstborn from the dead ". In a similar way Christ is called " the first- 
fruits of them that sleep " (I Cor. xv, 20). Our Lord is the exemplar and model 
according to which the just will rise ; the earth is as it were a vast field in 
which our bodies like seed are planted, and since the " firstfruits " have 
already appeared, we have hope that the harvest also will follow. Nor again 
is there any comparison to be made between irpoto'-coxo:; rcicr^ XTWSCO; and 
the formula, irpo-rrJTox.o? ev 7coXXo'.<; aoeAuotc; (Rom. vm, 29). Sanctifying 
grace really confers upon us divine filiation, and thenceforth the Son deigns 
to receive us as brothers ; we participate with Him, though by analogy merely, 
the title of sons of God. But the relation of the Word to creatures is entirely 
different ; He is their " firtborn " because He precedes them in existence.. 
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preexistent Christ then is here identified with Jehovah Who 
was the Rock (T) of Israel (II Sam. xxm, 3 ; Is. xxx, 29 ; 
II Sam. xxii, 32 ; Is. XLIV, 8 ; Dt. xxxn, 4), and Who accom- 
panied His people across the desert. And should any doubt 
arise as to this identification of Christ with Jehovah, the 
Apostle himself removes it by adding : " Neither let us tempt 
Christ, as some of them tempted, and perished by the serpents " 
(I Cor. x, 9). The Rock of Israel, Jehovah, whom the Israelites 
tempted, was Christ. 

Finally, Saint Paul tells us that at a certain moment of time 
Christ came into this world, Xpumx; 'Irio-ou? 7pv8ev efc TOV .XOO-JAOV 
aptapTwXou? arwa-ai (I Tim. I, 15). He appeared in the flesh, 
ecpavepwta, ev <rapxt (I Tim. ill, 16). Though He was " rich " 
and Lord of all things, He became poor, and had not even 
where to lay his head (cf. Mt. vm, 20) ; the reason of this 
humiliation was His will to procure spiritual blessings for us, 
81' {jy.v.c, euTcoyeuaev 7t),ou<nos wv (II Cor. VIII, 9 ; cf. Phil. II, 
5 ff.). The exchange of heavenly riches for earthly poverty 
necessarily presupposes a mode of existence prior to the 
Incarnation. Again, the Apostle says that the mission of 
the Son coincides with His terrestrial origin, that the " likeness 
of sinful flesh " is the term of this mission : " God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and of sin, hath 
condemned sin in the flesh " (Rom. vm, 3), and again, " God 
sent his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that he 
might redeem them who were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons " (Gal. iv, 4, 5). Hence His pre- 
existence necessarily preceded. 

The nature of Jesus Christ is further revealed by the Apostle's 
placing of Christ in the same category as the Father. In the 
salutations and exordia of almost all the Epistles the Father 
and Son are associated as equals : " Grace to you, and peace 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ " (Rom. 
i, 7 ; I Cor. I, 3 ; II Cor. I, 2 ; Gal. i, 3 ; Eph. I, 2 ; Phil, i, 2 ; 
Philem. i, 3 ; cf. also II Thess. i, 2 ; I Tim. i, 2 ; II Tim. i, 2 ; 
Tit. i, 4) 1 . In the course of his Epistles the Apostle frequently 
invokes God the Father and Jesus Christ, pra}'s to both at once, 



i. The Fathers frequently appealed to this formula to prove against 
the Arians the equality of the Father and the Son. ST. ATHANASIUS, c. Avian. 
Or. 3, ii, 13; ST. CYR. ALEX., Thesaur. de Trin, Ass. 12. Cf. CORNELY, Epistola 
ad Romanos, p. 52. 
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or calls upon them as witnesses (I Thess. in, n ; II Thess. n, 16 ; 
I Tim. vi, 13; II Tim. iv, i). Again, the Father and Christ 
are frequently united, not as the source of grace or as the 
object of prayer, but as the spiritual atmosphere in which 
the Church lives : " Paul and Sylvanus and Timothy to the 
church of the Thessalonians in God the Father and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ " (I Thess. I, i ; II Thess. I, i). The same idea 
is expressed in the formulas so characteristic of Saint Paul, 
" in God " and " in Christ Jesus ". Again, when the Apostle 
says of himself that he is neither a mandatory nor a delegate 
of men but calls himself an Apostle exclusively of Jesus Christ 
and of God the Father, he evidently, considers Christ as wholly 
superior to man : [IauXo<; aTt-JaroXos oux aV avGptOTtwv ouos 8'.' 
avOpamou tiXXa 8ta '!Y)<TOU XpLaroCi xal 9eoD reaTpo? Gal. I, i) ; 
this statement is all the more remarkable when we remember 
that Saint Paul would not derive grace and especially 
a grace such as the Apostolate from any being inferior 
to God,and when we notice that he here places both Jesus Christ 
and God the Father under the same causative particle 8ta, 
without establishing between the two a subordination of rank 
or authority. 

But though the Apostle often demands grace also of Christ 
alone (Rom. xvi, 20 ; I Cor. xvi, 23 ; Gal. vi, 18 ; Phil, iv, 23 ; 

I Thess. v, 28 ; II Thess. in, 18), and addresses to Him 
doxologies which are reserved only to God (II Tim. iv, 18 ; cf. 

II Peter in, 18 ; Apoc. i, 6), nevertheless, the anxiety perhaps 
of not even apparently compromising the rigor of Hebrew 
monotheism leads him to establish between the Father and the 
Son, whenever he mentions them conjointly, an order which he 
never inverts. " All things are yours ", he tells the Corinthians, 
" and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's " (I Cor. in, 22, 23). 
The Corinthians must not glory in men because the latter are 
Christ's ministers (I Cor. in, 5, iv, i) and through Christ the 
servants of the faithful (II Cor. iv, 5), nor in the things given 
them (T Cor. in, 22) because these are intended as a means 
to salvation, nor finally in themselves because whatever they 
have they have received from God ; but all things must be 
referred and attributed to Him by and through Whom are all 
things : " by one Lord Jesus Christ are all things, and we 
by him " (I Cor. vin, 6) ; by the Word all things were made 
(John i, 3; Col. i. 16 ff.), and by the Word made flesh we were 
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all redeemed with a great price (I Cor. vi, 6, vii, 23) ; we must 
therefore glory only in Christ and through Him in God because 
Christ Himself is God's according to both His divine and His 
human nature, according to the former because the Word 
proceeds from the Father, according to the latter because His 
human nature was created by God. 

The Apostle establishes a similar order when he makes 
known to the Corinthians the principle governing the hierarchi- 
cal organization of the Church : TravTo? avop6<; TJ xecaXv] 6 
Xpicrro? &mv, xecpa)vYi 8s yuvoaxo? 6 avrip, xe<paXr) Be ToO XptaToCi 
6 Qe6<; (I Cor. xi, 3). Though in their interior life of grace 
both man and woman are united to Christ, the Head of 
the Church, in the same way, in the external life of the Church 
the order is different : here the woman is enjoined neither 
to speak nor to teach but to be subject to the man as to her 
head ; on the other hand, the man who is chosen to govern 
the Church depends immediately on Christ, and is men's head 
not per se but as Christ's minister and vicar ; finally, the head 
of Christ is God from Whom Christ received all power in heaven 
and on earth (Mt. xxvm, 18), and to Whom after having 
overcome all enemies He will deliver the kingdom (I Cor. x v, 24) . 

The complete dependence of all things on Christ, and of 
Christ on God will be consummated on the last day : " After- 
wards the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God and the Father, when he shall have brought to nought 
all principality, and power, and virtue. For he must reign 
until he hath put all his enemies under his feet. And the 
enemy death shall be destroyed last... And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then the Son also himself shall be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all " (I Cor. xv, 24-28). When Christ shall have 
finally overcome death and all His enemies, when the Church 
militant shall have come to an end, and when He shall have 
given up the kingdom to the Father, Christ will no longer be 
subject to the Father as Rex Ecclesiae militantis but as Rex 
Ecclesiae glorificatae et jam ad perfectionem adductae. 

Again, the Son is frequently mentioned together with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and, while there is no fixed order 
in the enumeration, the three Persons are distinguished from 
every creature and placed in the category of Divine Being. 
Thus the Apostle attributes to the Son alone the grace which 
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elsewhere he attributes to both the Father and the Son, and 
says that its primary source is the love of the Father and its 
effective distributer the Holy Ghost : " The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the communication 
of the Holy Ghost be with you all " (II Cor. xin, 13). Saint Paul 
here begins with the Second Person, Who, by taking upon 
Himself our nature and by satisfying for us by His Death, is 
the Author of all grace by which we are justified and sanctified ; 
but the quasi-ultimate fountain of this grace is the love 
of the Father Who so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son that everyone who believeth in Him might have 
life eternal ; all graces, however, are communicated to us by 
the Holy Ghost Who is the distributor both of graces gratum 
facientium (Gal. v, 22) and of graces gratis datarum (I Cor. xn, 
4) 1 . In I Cor. xn, 4-6 we again read : " Now there are 
diversities of graces, but the same Spirit; and there are diver- 
sities of ministries, but the same Lord; and there are diversities 
of operations, but the same God, who worketh all in all ". 
The fact that in this last verse the order of enumeration is 
changed shows that the Apostle did not conceive any essential 
inequality between the three Persons. 

At other times the Three Persons are mentioned together 
in connection with their eternal relations and missions which 
they receive from one another. Thus the Apostle tells us 
that it is God the Father Who sends the Spirit Who is at the 
same time the Spirit of the Son and therefore sent by Him also, 
that we owe our adoptive filiation to the Holy Spirit, to the 
Son, and to the Father, and that the presence of the Holy 
Spirit supposes adoptive filiation with all its rights : " When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, made of 
a woman, made under the law, that he might redeem them who 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying : Abba, Father (Gal. iv, 4-6) ; " For 
whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 
For you have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear ; 



i . We understand the genitive in the third member, " communication of 
the Holy Ghost ", in the same way as in the other two, namely, as a subjective 
genitive. An objective genitive, however, an explanation usually proposed 
by the Greek Fathers, is equally tenable; in that case the xoivtovi'a TOU ayi'oo 
would be its participation and reception whereby we are sanctified. 
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but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby 
we cry : Abba (Father). For the Spirit himself giveth tes- 
timony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God. And if sons, 
heirs also ; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ " 
(Rom. viii, 14-17). 

Again, the Apostle says that our baptismal regeneration 
is due to the Father Who, without any regard to our merits 
which we neither possessed nor were capable of acquiring, had 
mercy on us, it is due also, to Jesus Christ Who is our Saviour 
and Mediator, and finally, it is due to the Holy Spirit, the 
common Envoy of the Father and of the Son, our Sanctifier, 
Who is liberally poured out upon us : " But when the goodness 
and kindness of God our Saviour appeared, not by the works 
of justice, which we have done, but according to his mercy, 
he saved us, by the laver of regeneration, and renovation of 
the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured forth upon us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour " (Tit. IIT, 4-6 ; cf. Cor. vi, n). 
The Three Persons also appear together in the conferring and 
in the exercise of the apostolate : the Father is the first author 
of the spiritual gifts of the apostolic preachers, the Son the 
source of their supernatural life, the Spirit the seal of their 
mission and pledge of their success : " Now he that confirmeth 
us with you in Christ, and that hath anointed us, is God, who 
also hath sealed us, and given the pledge of the Spirit in our 
hearts " (II Cor. i, 21-22). Again, the Apostle, considering 
himself as exercising a certain priesthood in regard to the 
Gentiles and as assisting the unique High-Priest of the New 
Alliance, represents the Gentiles as victims to be offered up 
by their mystic death with the Victim of Calvary ; it is the 
Father Who receives the sacrifice, Jesus Christ Who by the 
ministry of Paul presents it, and the Holy Ghost Who sanctifies 
and consecrates it : " because of the grace which is given 
me from God, that I should be the minister of Christ Jesus 
among the Gentiles ; sanctifying the gospel of God, that the 
oblation of the Gentiles rnay be made acceptable and sanctified 
in the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xv, 15-16). Hence we see Christ 
constantly mentioned with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
and like the former enjoying the same divine dignity x . 

i. In this connection we did not adduce the following texts either 
because exegetes are not agreed as to their interpretation, or because the 
rapprochement of the Three Persons is not simultaneous : 
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And when the eyes of Saint Paul rest on the Son alone, 
when he considers Him especially as the Redeemer and as the 
Mediator of grace, the prerogatives, titles, and role which he 
attributes to Him are inexplicable save on the supposition of 
Christ's divinity ; this truth, in fact, lies at the basis of the 
Apostle's whole doctrine which is, as it were, impregnated by it 
and which would be unintelligible without it. As long as man 
is not united to the Son, says Saint Paul, he is %wp^<; XpicrroCi, 
is by that very fact a'Oeo? and an enemy of God (Rom. V, 10 ; 
Eph. ii, 12-18). Formerly the Gentiles were " without Christ, 
having no hope of the promise, and without God in this world " 
(Eph. IT, 12), " alienated and enemies in mind in evil works " 
(Col. i, 21), and in need of the glory of God (Rom. in, 23). 
But now they are " justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus " (Rom. in, 24), in Whom 
those " who some time were afar off, are made nigh in his 
blood " (Eph. n, 13), and " presented holy and unspotted 
before him " (Col. I, 22). Henceforth the approach to God 
is very easy, and he who only recently was an enemy of God 
becomes a son as soon as he is incorporated into Christ by 
baptism (Gal. in, 26-27 ; Rom. vi, 3-11). In baptism we die 
to the " old man " and rise with Christ ; henceforth the past 
is effaced, we no longer have anything of which we can glory 
because " Jesus Christ is made unto us of God wisdom, and 
justice, and sanctification, and redemption : that as it is 



a) Rom. xiv, 17-18 : " For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; 
but justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in this serveth 
Christ, pleaseth God. 

b) I Cor. xn, 3 : " No man speaking by the Spirit of God, saith anathema 
to Jesus. And no man can say, the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost " . 

c) II Cor. in, 3 : " You are the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, and 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ". 

d) Eph. ii, 1 8 : " For by him (Christ) we have access both in one Spirit 
to the Father. 

e) Eph. ii, 22 : " In whom (the Lord) you also are built together into 
an habitation of God in the Spirit. 

I) I Thess. v, 18-19 ' " In all things give thanks ; for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus concerning you. Extinguish not the spirit. 

g) II Thess. n, 13-14 : " But we ought to give thanks to God always for you, 
brethren, beloved of God, for that God hath chosen you firstfruits unto salva- 
tion, in sanctification of the spirit, and faith of the truth : whereunto also 
he hath called you by our gospel, unto the purchasing of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ". 

h) Cf. also Rom. xi, 36, v, 1-5 ; I Cor. vi, 15-20 ; Gal. in, 11-14 ; Col. i, 6-8 ; 
Eph. in, 14-17, iv, 4-6, v, 18-20. 
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written : he that glorieth may glory in the Lord " (I Cor. i, 30, 
31 ; cf. Gal. in, 28 ; Col. in, 9-11 ; Phil, m, 4-8). By baptism 
(I Cor. xii, 13) " we being many are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another " (Rom. xn, 5) ; by partak- 
ing of the Eucharist, " we being many are one bread, one body " 
(I Cor. x, 17). The sole life-principle of this body is the Head, 
i. e., Christ from Whom " the whole body, by joints and bands, 
being supplied with nourishment and compacted, groweth unto 
the increase of God " (Col. n, 19). From Him proceed the 
various graces by means of which members complete one 
another, and cooperate in the life and growth of the body 
(Eph. iv, 11-16 ; cf. Acts iv, 12; John xv, i). Saint Paul 
himself frequently tells us that Christ is the source and center 
of his life, and that he is continually drawn towards Him into 
heaven (Gal. n, 19-20 ; Phil, i, 23-24 ; II Cor. v, 6-8 ; I Thess. 
IV, 17, V, 9-10). Jesus is not only the ideal Man Whom the 
Apostle desires to imitate, not merely the Friend Whom he 
impatiently wishes to rejoin, but the Source of his life, the 
Chief of Whom he is a member 1 . 

The above ideas are at the basis of the Apostle's doctrinal 
exposition both in his Epistle to the Galatians and in his 
Epistle to the Romans. In the former the Apostle categor- 
ically rejects the. Mosaic religion with its sabbaths, its religious 



i. The Apostle, we might note, does not separate the role of Christ in 
the Church from His role in the world ; everywhere Christ is the first, the center, 
the principle of life. Furthermore, it was not only man who fell by original sin 
but the " creature itself groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now, to be 
delivered from the servitude of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God " (Rom. vm, 22, 21). Hence the Apostle also writes that 
" through him it hath well pleased the Father to reconcile all things unto 
himself, making peace through the blood of his cross, both as to the things 
that are on earth, and the things that are in heaven " (Col. i, 20). This 
intimate union of man and the world enables us to understand how Saint 
Paul so easily passes from the conception of Christ as Head of the Church 
to that of Christ as Creator and Conserver of the world. True, the two 
relations are not equivalent ; the Christians are " created in Christ Jesus " 
(Eph. n, 10) in an altogether different manner than the world was " created 
in him " (Col. i, 16) ; they are sons of God, a privilege, which they derive 
from their" fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord " (I Cor. i, 9), and belong 
to the household of God (Eph. n, 20) ; far from being confounded with crea- 
tures, they can say that " all things are theirs, and they are Christ's, and Christ 
is God's " (I Cor. m, 22-23). Nevertheless, it is because all creatures subsist, 
live, and have their being in Christ, that this organic hierarchy is intelligible 
and that Christians, members of Christ, participate in His lordship over all 
things. 
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feasts, its observances and circumcision (Gal. iv, 9, 10). The 
Law was our pedagogue unto Christ, and once it had fulfilled 
this office it lost its raison d'etre. Redemption, sanctification, 
and adoptive filiation, blessings, which the Law was powerless 
to confer, are to be found in Christ alone. To participate 
in these privileges one thing alone is required, namely, faith 
in Jesus Christ. By faith the soul is transformed, regenerated, 
and renewed, is animated by the Spirit of Christ, and lives 
a new life. Here again, is it not evident that faith in the 
divinity of Jesus is at the foundation of the Apostle's teaching? 
If for Saint Paul Jesus had not been God-man, if He had been 
merely and solely man, no faith, however intense, ardent, and 
absolute it might be, would have had, in the Apostle's estima- 
tion, the power of transforming the human soul and of 
making it rise from the degrading chains of Sin to the liberty 
and summits of Christian perfection 1 . 

In his Epistle to the Romans, after having described the 
universal prevalence of sin and the helplessness of natural man 
to arrive by his own powers at justice, the Apostle tells us 
that God gave us His own Son in order that He might do for 
us what the Law was intended but because of the flesh was 
unable to accomplish (Rom. vm, 32, 2). It is through Him 
that we have redemption, it is by faith in Him that there is 
produced in us a metamorphosis, a new creation, a divine 
nature endowed with new properties. Now if Saint Paul 
attributes all these marvellous effects to faith in Jesus Christ, 
is it not because he believed in Christ's divinity ? Could he 
have ever even thought that faith in Christ as mere man 
would engender such effects, and make of fallen man a new 
being ? 

Moreover, after having described in the same Epistle these 



i . This intimate connection between Christology and soteriology is brought 
out explicitly in Colossians where the Apostle says that He " in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, the remission of sins " (I 14), He, through 
whom it hath well pleased the Father to reconcile all things unto himself, 
making peace through the blood of his cross, both as to the things that are 
on earth, and the things that are in heaven " (I, 20), He, " who blotted out 
the handwriting of the decree that was against us, and hath taken the same out 
of the way, fastening it to the cross " (II, 14), and " who " despoiled the 
principalities and powers, exposing them in open show and triumphing over 
them in himself " (u, 15), is at the same time " the image of the invisible God, 
the firstborn of every creature " (i, 15), " in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead corporeally " (n, 9), and God's beloved Son (i, 13). 
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wonderful fruits of justification by faith, he suddenly turns 
to his brethren according to the flesh ; after having expressed 
his great sorrow and continual sadness because of their infidel- 
ity, he enumerates the prerogatives with which God favored 
Israel, the most glorious of which is that " of them is Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed for 
ever ", ei; wv 6 Xpioros TO xa-ra a-apxa, 6 wv em TTGCVTWV Qsoq 
euXoyriTOs etq TOO; auova<; (Rom. ix, 5). 3 . This much-discussed 
text may be punctuated in three ways : by placing a comma 
after a-apxa and referring the whole passage to Christ, by 
placing a full stop after a-apxa and translating " He who is God 
over all be blessed for ever ", or by placing a comma after a-apxa 
and a full stop at iravTiov : " who is over all. God be (or is) 
blessed for ever ". The first interpretation gives us a clear 
and explicit profession of faith in the divinity of Christ, the 
other two a doxology in honor of the Father. If the mere 
exigencies of grammar be considered, the three interpretations 
are all equally possible 2 . Nor can it be shown, strictly speaking, 
that a doxology in honor of the Father could not stand here ; 
nevertheless, it is also true that such a doxology in the present 
case would certainly be unnatural and out of place. First of 
all, the expression, TO xoaa a-apxa, leads us to expect such an 
antithesis as we find in 6 em TCOCVTWV 9eo'<; 3 . The same terms, 



i. For Rom. ix, 5, cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , pp. 150-152, DURAND, art, 
La divinite de Jesus Christ dans s. Paul, RB, 1903, pp. 550-570, LAGRANGE. 
IcLpitre aux Remains, p. 227, LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme de la Trinity, 
p. 381, SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans 5 , pp. 233-238. STROMMAN, art. Rom.ix, 5, 
ZNTW, 1907, p. 319 ff., arbitrarily proposes the following reading of Rom. ix, 
5 : u>v oi Tra-e'pe;, xal i? wv 6 Xpurcos; to xata crapxa, u>v (namlich TWV 'lapaT)- 
XEITWV) 6 sTcl Ttavtoov OSCK (oder wv im TTOCVTCOV 6 GECK^, euXoyTiToc; el<; TOVX; aiwvai;, 



2. The evidence of the uncial MSS does not help us very much in the 
present case. Of these X has no punctuation. A puts a point after uapxa 
and leaves a slight space ; but this does not oblige us to conclude that the 
scribe did not apply to Christ what follows, since there is a similar point and 
space between Xpta-cou and oirep in v. 3, a point between ;rap-/ca and oi-cive?, 
and another between 'IffpaY)Xttai and wv, members of a phrase, which the 
sense undoubtedly unites. B has a colon after aap/.a and a space at the end 
of the verse, while C has a pause after aapx,a. But the punctuation of the MSS, 
apart from its interest in the history of interpretation, has no other value or 
authority save that of a private interpretation. Our present MSS, which 
begin in the fourth century, do not represent an early tradition ; if there were 
any traditional punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions 
and in the Fathers of the second and third century. 

3. In Rom. iv, i, however, xaTa aapy.a is not followed by an expressed 
antithesis. It is also objected that the proper antithesis to crap? is 7tvU(xa. 
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TO xaTa a-apxa, also suggest a parallel with Rom. I, 3, 4 : as 
there Saint Paul describes the human descent from David, but 
expressly limits it XOCTOC a-apxa, and then in contrast describes 
His divine descent xaTa 7cveup.a ayuoffiivYji;, so too here, having 
been led by this argument to stress the human birth of Christ 
as a Jew, the Apostle would naturally correct a one-sided 
statement by pointing to Christ's divine nature. Saint Paul, 
in fact, is here enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege, he reminds his readers that it was 
from this Jewish stock after all that Christ in his human nature 
had come ; then, in order to emphasize this, he dwells on the 
exalted divine character of Him who came according to the 
flesh as the Jewish Messias. The Apostle would thus enhance 
the privileges of his countrymen, and put a culminating point 
to his argument. On the contrary, the sudden introduction 
of a doxology in honor of the Father would not only be very 
awkward but also inconsistent with the tone of sadness which 
pervades the passage 1 . It is quite true of course that Saint 
Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messias ; but that is not the 
thought in his mind here ; his feeling is one of sadness and fail- 
ure. Nor is such an interpretation supported by Rom. i, 25, 
which, like II Cor. xi, 31, is only an instance of the ordinary 
Jewish usage of adding an ascription of praise when the name 
of God has been introduced. That, however, would not apply 
in the present case where there is no previous mention of the 
name of God. 

Does Pauline usage, however, forbid us to refer to Christ such 
expressions as Geo; and em TUCCVTWV, or to address a doxology 
to Him ? We do not think so. Thus the fact that Saint Paul 
considers Christ as being at the head of creation (Col. I, 15 fi.) 
quite justifies the use of the expression em Ttavrwv of Him. 
So too, when Saint Paul speaks of Christ as eixwv rod 6eou 
(II Cor. TV, 4 ; Col. I, 15), as ev piopcp^ Geou urcapywv and Jo-a 
Qsw (Phil, n, 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity than 



But this objection is invalid. Qzoc. is used in several uses in contrast to 
Cf. Lk. in, 6 ; I Cor. i, 29 ; Col. in, 29 ; Philem. 16 ; Jer. xvn, 5 ; Dan. n, n. 
i. The doxologies of Saint Paul are usually related to what precedes. 
Cf. or SCTTIV (Rom. I, 25), 6 uiv (II Cor. xi, 31), cp (Gal. I, 5 ; II Tim. iv, 18 ; 
cf. I Pet. iv, n ; Heb. xm, 21), aoitp (Rom. xi, 36; Eph. in, 21 ; cf. I Pet. v, n ; 
II Pet. in, 18), tcjJ 3e Oeqj (Phil, iv, 20 ; I Tim. i, 17). 
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would be implied by 9e6; as predicate. Again in Tit. n, 13-14 
the Apostle says : -rcpocrBe^d^evot. TTJV jjiaxapwcv e)\iuBa xat, 
emtpaveiav T% Sd^r^ TOU fjieyaAou OeoCi xal trwr/ipcx; yjawv XpioroG 
Mr,<7ou ; that in this text the title 9ed; is attributed to Christ 
is evident from the following : if it referred to the Father 
the qualification ^eyaXou would be superfluous, secondly, 
the ru<paveta is arvrays the glorious manifestation of the 
Son, and, finally, the two titles, Qeou and <rwr/ipo<;, are in the 
Greek both governed by the same definite article and are 
therefore to be attributed to the same person. Elsewhere the 
Apostle says : " in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporeally " (Col. IT, 9) i. e., the divine nature itself dwells 
in the body of Christ. Nor is there anything in Saint Paul's 
Epistles to forbid us ascribing euXoyr)To<; to Christ (cf. II Tim. 
iv, 18 ; II Thess. i, 2 ; Phil, n, 5-8). \ Finally, any doubt 
that might remain as to the interpretation of Rom. ix, 5, 
is dispelled by the testimony of the early Fathers of both the 
East and the West, by that of the Greek commentators who, 
we think, knew their own language a little better than the 
moderns, all of whom, without being influenced by contro- 
versy or dogmatic prejudice, entertained no doubt as to the 
precise reference of the passage but unhesitatingly attributed 
the doxology to Christ 2 . 



1. It is also to be noted that if the passage in question were an ascription 
of blessing to the Father the word euAor/TjTOi; would naturally come first, 
just as the word " Blessed " would in English. An examination of the LXX 
and of Semitic inscriptions shows that this is almost invariably its position. 
This rule could only be broken, if there were need of stressing some particular 
word. Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 145. 

2. From the second century we have the testimony of IRENAEUS, Contv. 
haer. in, xvi, 3 ; MIGNE, VII, 922. 

From the third century : TERTULLIAN, A dv. Prax., xm and xv ; MIGNE, II, 1 70, 
173, HIPPOLYTUS, c. haeres. Noeti,vi;~K, 8i2,ORiGEN, in h.L (trans. Ruf.), XIV, 
1140, NOVATIAN, De Trinit., xm ; III, 908, CYPRIAN, Testim., n, 6 ; IV, 702, 
DENYS OF ALEXANDRIA, Epist. Dion, contra Paul. Samos., resp. 6 ; LABBE, 
Condi., i, 892. 

From the fourth century : ATHANASIUS, Orat. i, c. Avian., n ; XXVI, 33, 
Orat. iv, c. Arian., i ; XXVI, 468, Ad Serap. epist., n, 2 ; XXVI, 609, AdEpict. 
epist. 10 ; XXVI, 1065, Disput. c. Arium, 20 and 21 ; XXVIII, 461, HILARIUS, 
De Trin., vin, 37 ; X, 264, BASIL, c. Eunom., iv ; XXIX, 677, GREGORY OF 
NYSSA, c. Eunom., xn ; XLV, 861. 

From the years 370-420 : EPIPHANIUS, Adv. haer., 11 ; XLI, 1008, JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM, LX, 552, LXI, 164, XLVIII, 739, JOHN DAMASCENE, XCV, 632, 
AMBROSE, De Spir. S., I, in, 46 ; XVI, 715, AMBROSIASTER, XVII, 132, 
XXXV, 2284, JEROME, Epist. CXXI, ix ; XXII, 1029, AUGUSTIN, XLII, 860, 
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Another title which. Saint Paul attributes to Christ and 
which is equivalent to that of God is Lord, xupux;. In the LXX, 
as we know, xiipio? is the Greek equivalent of Jehovah; among 
the Jews the sacred Tetragrammaton nirp might not be uttered, 
and whenever it occured in Sacred Scripture it was read 
Adonai (Lord). In the Epistles Jesus is commonly called 
" Lord " ; He is " the Lord Jesus Christ " or " the Lord Jesus " ; 
" Lord " has become so much the proper name for Christ 
that it can omit the article (cf. Rom. xiv, 16 ; I Cor. vii, 22 ; 
Eph. vi, 8 ; Phil, n, u) ; and the words, " Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, Son of God ", contain a resume of the Apostle's Christol- 
ogy (Rom. I, 4 ; I Cor. i, 9). In fact, for Saint Paul the 
formula, " Christ is Lord ", is, as it were an abregJoi his gospel : 
" we preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord " (II Cor. 
iv, 5) ; it is a profession of faith containing in substance the 
conditions o : : salvation : " if thou confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved " (Rom. x, 9 ; 
cf . Is. xxviii, 16) ; it is the test title, dividing between believers 
and those outside : " no man speaking by the Spirit of God, 
saith Anathema to Jesus. And no man can say, the Lord Jesus, 
but by the Holy Ghost " (I Cor. xn, 3). On the other hand, 
Lord stands for God only in Old Testament quotations ; this 
fact, however, is not without significance, for it is hardly 
possible that the application of the name to Christ could be 
without reference to this use of it or without the writers being 
conscious of its connotation in the understanding of the Jewish 
mind (cf. I Cor. x, 4, 9). 

In fact, Pauline usage clearly shows that the Apostle 
identified the names of God and of Lord. Thus Saint Paul 
says : " be you filled with the holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves 
in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord " (Eph. v, 18-19) ' 
in a parallel passage, however, Lord is replaced by God : 
" teach and admonish one another in psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual canticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God " 
(Col. in, 16). Hence the faithful addressed the same praises 
to God and to the Lord. Again the Apostle writes : " Who 



XXXV, 2078. The first one to ascribe the doxology to the Father was 
PHOTIUS, c. Munich, III, xiv ; CII, 157. For a more detailed discussion 
of the above references cf. DURAND, art. c., RB, 1903, pp. 550-570. 
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hath known the mind of the Lord " (Rom. xi, 34) ? and later 
on, " but we have the mind of Christ " (I Cor. n, 16). Hence 
the mind of Christ is the mind of the Lord. The sequence 
of the argument in Rom. xiv is likewise noteworthy : " He 
that eateth, eateth to the Lord " (v. 6) ; here the " Lord " 
is God. But presently : " whether we live, or whether we die, 
we are the Lord's. For to this end Christ died and rose again, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and of the living " 
(vv. 8, 9) ; here the " Lord " is Christ. And finally, " For 
we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For 
it is written : As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall confess to God " (v. 10, n ; 
cf. II Cor. v, 10). It would seem that Christ is not only the 
Lord but also God, so that in v. 6 where the Lord is God 
He may still be Christ. Again, Saint Paul writes to Timothy : 
" the Lord stood by me and empowered (eveBuvajAoxre) me " 
(II Tim. iv, 17), while in Phil, iv, 13 it was, " I can do all 
things through Christ who empowereth (evuvajj.oGva) me ", 
and in II Cor. xn, 9, " I will glory in my infirmities that the 
power (S'Jvafu<;) of Christ may rest upon me ". The Ephesians 
are similarly exhorted to " be strengthened (v8uvajjiou<r9e) 
in the Lord, and in the might of his power, and to put on the 
armour of God " (Eph. vi, 10, n). The above examples 
suffice, we think, to show that in the Pauline Epistles the terms 
" Christ ", " Lord ", and " God " are interchangeable. 

Joel (in, 5) speaking of Jehovah says : ?b&\ nirv. DB>5 XTpp^'K 
Va ; but the Lord according to Saint Paul is Christ : " For 
there is no distinction of the Jew and the Greek ; for the same 
is Lord over all, rich unto all that call upon him. For who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved " 
(Rom. x, 12, 13). Jesus is the xupio<; raxvTwv (Acts x, 36) ; 
the faithful invoke Him as the Israelites invoked God (I Cor. i, 
2) ; they are the eTcixaXou^svot TO ovojjia TO-JTO (Acts ix, 14, 21) ; 
Christ is the euXoy^TO? Oeoq (Rom. ix, 5), whose " unsearch- 
able riches " Paul is announcing to the Gentiles (Eph. in, 8). 
Salvation which formerly was attributed to the invocation 
of Jehovah is now attributed to that of Christ. Saint Paul 
himself illustrates by his own practice what he preaches ; feel- 
ing in his flesh " a sting, an angel of Satan ", who buffets him 
and seems to paralyze his ministry, he thrice beseechs the Lord 
to be delivered fiom it. And the Lord said to him : " My grace 
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is sufficient for thee " (II Cor. xn, 9). The Apostle does not 
invoke God the Father, but the Lord, because he knows that 
to pray to the Lord is to pray to God Himself ; and the Lord, 
the author and distributor of grace, promises him His all- 
powerful aid. 

As Lord Christ is Master of all : " none of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord. 
Therefore, whether we live, or whether we die, we are the Lord's. 
For to this end Christ died and rose again, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and of the living (Rom. xiv, 7-9) ; 
in fact, we are, as Saint Paul often says, " slaves " of the Lord 
(Rom. i, i ; I Cor. vn, 22 ; Gal. i, 10 ; Eph. vi, 6 ; Phil, i, i ; 
Col. iv, 12). Formerly we were " servants " of sin (cf. Rom. vi, 
14 *A[JiapT',a yap upiwv ou xupieuffei. ; 17 ' OTI Tyre SojXou TTJ<; 
itjjLapTia? ; 20 : OT$ yap SouXot TITS Tr,<; a{jiapTia<;), of death (Rom. V, 
14 : efiaffiAeuo-ev & 6avoa:o<;), and of the Law (Rom. VII, I : 
'0 vo ( u.o<; xupteuet TOU dvSpto-rcou ecp' oa-ov ^pdvov ^rj ; cf. Gal. Ill, 13, 
iv, 4-5). But Christ redeemed us from this servitude and 
bondage, and made us His own : " You are not your own, 
for you are bought with a great price " (I Cor. vr, 19, 20) ; 
" he that is called in the Lord, being a bondman, is the freeman 
of the Lord. Likewise he that is called, being free, is the 
bondman of Christ. You are bought with a price ; be not 
made the bondslaves of men " (I Cor. vn, 22, 23). 

As Lord, Christ is also the supreme and universal Judge. 
It is He Who will " bring to light the hidden things of darkness 
and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts " (I Cor. iv, 5). 
It is as Judge that the Apostle represents Him when he speaks 
of the Tjfjiepa TOU xupiou (I Cor. iv, 5, V, 5 ; II Cor. i, 14 ; 
I Thess. V, 2; II Thess. n, 2), -rcapouo-ta TOU XUOLOU (I Thess. n, 19, 
in, 13, V, 23 ; II Thess. II, i), and eitupaveia TOU xupiou 
(I Tim. vi, 14). 

We have briefly summarized above the Pauline testimonies 
concerning the divinity of Christ. We have seen the Apostle 
describing Christ as God's pre-existent Son, as equal to the 
Father, and as the Lord God. But although Saint Paul insists 
so much upon Christ's divine nature, he affirms with no less 
emphasis that Je?us Christ was also man, like unto other men 
except sin. In fact, Saint Paul often, without any regard 
for chronological order, speaks at once of Christ's preexistence, 
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historical existence, and glorification, and attributes them to 
the same subject (cf. Rom. I, 3-4 ; II Cor. vm, 9 ; Phil, n, 6, 7, 9; 
Col. i, 16, 1 8 ; Col. n, 9-10) ; since certain attributes are in- 
compatible with His human and others with His divine nature, 
and since the subject of attribution remains the same, there 
must needs be in Christ two natures but only one person. 
Furthermore, since in the actual order the Fall and the 
Redemption take place according to the law of solidarity, since 
Christ in order to fulfil His mission must be " Second Adam " 
(Rom. v, 12-19 ; I Cor. xv, 22) and " first-born from the dead " 
(Col. i, 18), it was necessary that the Son of God become son 
of man in order that men might become sons of God. 



ART. III. JESUS CHRIST MAN. 

Saint Paul nowhere tells us how the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ took place but merely gives us 
two brief formulas for the Incarnation. In Col. n, 9 the 
Apostle tells us that the divine nature itself become incarnate 
has its fixed abode in Christ : " in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead corporeally ", ev aury xaToixer itav TO 7tV/)pa)[j<.a TTJS 

The other text where we read of the 



i. The verb xa-coiXEt implies permanent residence or fixed abode. The 
false teachers probably maintained only a partial or transient connexion 
of the irXiiptoijia with Christ. Hence Saint Paul maintains that it is not a 
Trocpo'.xi'a but a xaxotxt'a. The two words xatoixe'iv and itapoixsiv occur in 
the LXX as the common rendering of 3>' 1 and T)3 respectively ; the former 
denotes permanence, the latter transitoriness. Cf . Gen. xxxvi, 44 (xxxvn, i) : 
xaTtpxet 3e 'la'/.wp ev T^ yrj o5 7rapt[r/.T)o-ev 6 TtaTrjp OCUTOU ev yfj Xavaav. 
Cf. also Osea x, 5 ; PHILO, Sacr. Ab. et Ca. 10. 

The term TrX^pu)j.;.a is one of the substantives in (j.a, which are formed 
from the perfect passive, and always seem to have a passive sense. As 
rcXYjpouv is " to complete " so 7rX-npu>;.).a is " that which is completed ", i. e., 
plenitude, perfection. Cf. LIGHTFOOT, Epistle to the Colossians & , p. 257 ff. 

As to the term 6eoVr]To<;, it is to be remarked that Oeo'-UT)?, the abstract 
of Oso';, must not be confused with OEIO'TTJ? (cf. Rom. I, 20 ; Wisd. xvm, 9),. 
which means not the essence but the quality of divinity. For examples 
of OSO'TTJ; cf. LUCIAN, Icarom. ix ; PLUTARCH, De def. ovac., x, De Isid. et Osir., 
xxn ; for the different force of the two words cf. the two passages in PLUTARCH, 
Mor., p. 857 A and Mor, p. 415 C. The Latin versions render both 8eoT7)<; 
and OSIO'THS by divinitas ; at a later date deltas was coined to represent OEO'TT)? ; 
cf. AUG. de civ. Dei, vii, i : " Hanc divinitatem vel, ut sic dixerim, deitatem; 
nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius transferant 
id quod illi OSO'T^TCC appellant ". 

The term aioi^anxdJ!; has been variously interpreted. Since in Col. i, 17 
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union of the divine and human natures, the former which 
Christ had from all eternity and the latter which He assumed 
in time, is that of Phil, n, 6-7 : " Jesus Christ being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man ", 
1. X. o? ev p-op'-pvj Oeou UTrapywv ouv ocpTtayjJiov '/ly/jo-otTO TO eivat, 
tcya Qew, aAXa eaurov dxsvwcrev fjiop<B7)v SouXou )\a(3wv, ev 6[Jiot,co ( ua7!. 
dvQpWTtcov ysvo^evoi; ' xal ayr^a-a eupeGel? w; avSpWTio?. As 
we already indicated above when we studied in part this very 
important Christological text z , the [xop^/i 6eou denotes the 
divine nature of Christ, the [xopcpTJ SouXou His human nature. 
Existing before the worlds in the eternal Godhead, Christ did 
not treat His being on an equality with God (TO ei'vca .{'era 
6e(j>) as a treasure greedily to be clutched (apiLaypicx;) 3 ; on 



acJo,ua is once opposed to cxta, some following St. Aug. (Epist. CXLIX) under- 
stand it to mean " really " not " typically ". Others translate the word as 
" wholly " (JEROME, in Is., xi, i) or as " essentially " (HILARY, de Trin., 
vui, 54). But these explanations, although they are theologically possible, 
do not render correctly the word atofxaxixaji;. Saint Paul's language is care- 
fully guarded ; he does not say ev <rc>|j.aTi, because the Godhead cannot be 
confined to any limits of space, nor atoptaTostSto;, for this might suggest the 
unreality of Christ's human body, but aoj,u.a-uxd)<; i. e. become incarnate. 
The statement xaToixei Ttav to 7rX-qptoiJ.ee TTJ.; OSOTTITO? = 6 Xo'yo? TJV Trpot; TOV 
Oeo'v xal 6&o'<; TJV 6 Xo'ycx; of St. John, while ejtojjiaTixw,: = xal Xo'yo? aap? eysvc-co. 
Cf. ABBOTT, Ephesians and Colossians, p. 248 f., LIGHTFOOT, o. c., 182, PRAT, 
o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 182 f. 

1. Note the use of uTtap/cov (cf. Lk. xxm, 50; Acts n, 30; II Cor. vm, 17, 
xn. 16; Rom. IV, 19) with ,u.op<pri Osou, and ysvo'^evoc (cf. Rom. i, 3; Gal. iv, 4) 
in connection with the human birth of Christ. 

2. The chapter in which the text occurs has not in its ensemble a dogmatic 
character but is rather an exhortation to peace, charity, and Christian humility. 
Says PRAT, o. c., vol. I 9 , p. 373 : " On est stupefait de rencontrer cette doctrine 
sublime jetee comme en passant, dans un morceau parenetique, sans arriere- 
pensee de controverse, comme s'il s'agissait d'un dogme vulgaire, depuis 
longtemps connu et cru de tous, qu'il suffit de rappeler pour en faire la base 
d'une exhortation morale : fait ddconcertant en ve'rite et tout a fait inexplicable 
si Ton ne suppose que la pi'eexistence du Christ et 1'union en sa personne de la 
divinite et de 1'humanite faisaient partie de la catechese apostolique et appar- 
tenaient a ces articles elementaires que nul Chretien ne deA^ait ignorer ". 

3. The term ap-jrayaoc may be taken in an active or in a. passive sense. 
According to the former ap~ayi/.6<; = rapina, according to the latter apTrayiJ-oc; = 
res digna quae retineatur. The active sense was usually adopted by the Latin 
Fathers and by the Vulgate, the passive by the Greek Fathers. When applied 
to the text in Phil, n, 5 ff. aouayjxoc; in the active sense gives us, according 
to LABOURT, art. Notes d'excgese sur Philipp. II, 5-11, RB, 1898, p. 409, 
the following translation : " Ayez les memes sentiments que Jesus Christ, 
qui etant dans la forme de Dieu, n'a pas cru usurper 1'egalite avec Dieu (c'est- 
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the contrary, He spontaneously resigned the divine honors 
to which He had a right, took upon Himself the nature of a 
servant, and concealed the form of God under the form of 
a slave. In fact, since the divine nature is immutable, the 
xevwcnq cannot be regarded as a diminution or a laying aside 
(note UTiap^wv) of this nature. On the other hand, since Christ 
during His earthly existence remained true man, a fact, which 
was evident from His external appearances (a-^pLaTt cos avOpwico?) 
as well as from His humiliations, sufferings, and death on the 
Cross, the xevwms was not an absorption of the human nature 
by the divine. At the moment of the Incarnation the form 
of God and the form of a slave united, therefore, without 
commixture or confusion, and Christ is perfect God and perfect 
man : Manens quod emt assumpsit quod non erat, and again, 
Nihil assumpto divinum, nihil assumenti deesi humanum. 

But how then can it be said that Christ sxsvwc-ev eauTov ? 
The ultimate basis of the xevw<7t.<; is to be found in the Incarna- 
tion, in the hypostatic union itself. The xevwon? is an act 
whereby the Verbum renounces not the divine nature which 



a-diie commettre une usurpation en s'arrogeant 1'egalite avec Dieu) mais 
s'est depouille, prenant la forme d'esclave ". On the contrary if apTray|j.6<; 
is taken in the passive sense : " Ayez les memes sentiments que Jesus Christ, 
qui, bien qu'etant dans la forme de Dieu, n'a pas cru devoir s'attacher avide- 
ment aux prerogatives qui lui revenaient de par son egalite avec Dieu, mais 
s'est depouille lui-meme, prenant la forme de serviteur " etc. Those who 
prefer the active sense insist on the fact that derivates in <J.OQ have usually 
the active sense. Besides, olprcayfjia, the passive, occurs at least 17 times in 
the LXX, why then should Saint Paul prefer apTtayjxcx; ? Among profane 
authors only one instance of the use of apTC<xyfjt.6<; is quoted (PLUTARCH, De 
educat. puer. 15). But these reasons are not decisive. Certain derivates in 
y.o'<; as <ppay(j.o':; and crcaAayjjio'c; are used in the passive sense (cf. AESCHL., 
Theb., 60, Bum., 260 ; SOPH., Fr., 340 ; EURIP., Son., 351). Again, in many 
patristic texts we find ap7ray;j.6c; used in the passive sense (cf. CYRIL AL., 
De adorat., i ; LXVIII, 172 c, EUSEB., in Luc., vi ; XXIV, 537 c, JOHN 
CHRYS., Horn, vi-vn ; LXII, 219-229). Moreover, the active sense neglects 
the foregoing words in the context. For the Apostle is there enforcing the 
duty of humility, and when he adds " Have the mind which was in Jesus 
Christ ", we expect this appeal to be followed by a reference not to the right 
which Christ claimed but to the dignity which He renounced. Again the 
passive sense better explains the use of aXXa after ou-/ as well as the emphatic 
position of apTrayp.ov. Finally, the latter sense has in its favor the authority 
of the Greek Fathers who were in a position to appreciate the exigencies of 
their language. Cf. LIGHTFOOT, Epistle to the Philippians, p. 133 ff., ni, 
VINCENT, Philippians and Philemon, p. 57 ff. ; for the history of the inter- 
pretation of the word ap7ray;j.<k cf. SCHUMACHER, Christus in seiner Praexistenz 
und Kenose nach Phil. 2, 5-8, pp. 17-129. 
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can undergo neither diminution nor change but something 
belonging to it, namely the extrinsic glories and honors due 
to the divinity, the adoration it merits from reasonable crea- 
tures; of all these external goods the Word voluntarily " emptied" 
Himself when He united Himself to a nature which in the order 
of Providence was destined to humiliations, sufferings, and 
death. This interpretation, we think, is suggested by the 
immediate context : the expression, TO eivai, w-a Seep determines 
at once the two parallel members, ou% 6cp7cay[j.6v '/iy/icraTo and 
kauTov exeviocrev. Since the latter phrase of itself conveys an 
imperfect idea, the question at once arises, of what did Christ 
empty Himself ? And the only answer is, He emptied Himself 
of that which He did not regard as an kproxyfjiov, namely, equality 
of honors with God, the prerogatives of His divine majesty. 

It is not within the scope of this present study to enter into an 
examination of the countless modern theories on the Kenosis l . 
What we would wish to remark, however, is the fact that it is 
usually under some form of the xevw<7t.<; that contemporary 
conservative Protestants present their teaching concerning the 
divinity of Christ. The latter all admit that there was some- 
thing divine in Our Lord. But when they come to define 
this divine element, this " something ", we find that there are 
tot sententiae quot capita. No longer accepting the Christian 
solution of the fourth and fifth centuries, these theologians, 
in an attempt to give us a better solution, take refuge in a 
theory which derives its formula from Phil, n, 5 ff. ; and in 
their hands the xevwo-i? is portioned and diversified ad infini- 
tum. Each one imposes that " emptying " or that sacrifice 
upon Christ which the exigencies of his particular philosophy 
demand. For if Saint Paul says that Christ " emptied " Him- 
self, why not conclude that He " emptied " Himself of a part 
or of all His attributes ? Why not say, as the Lutherans 
of the last century, that Christ during His earthly existence 
ceased to be God altogether ? Why not distinguish at least 
between certain fundamental and intrinsic attributes which the 
Incarnate Word retained, and certain extrinsic attributes, as 
omniscience and ubiquity, which are not proper to the " form 
of man " ? 

The theories of conservative Protestantism, by maintaining 



i. Cf. SCHUMACHER, o.c., pp. 193-229; the reader will also find a complete 
bibliography on the subject on pp. xm-xxx. 
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that the Incarnate Word renounced certain properties either 
constitutive of or consecutive to the possession of the divine 
nature, abandon what the Catholic Church has always considered 
as the corner-stone of the dogma of the Incarnation, and are 
plainly outside of the Christian tradition. Christ for them is 
after all a human person. Jesus Christ is, if you will, a man 
divinized in some mysterious way, so that the title " Son of 
God " and the powers known to us from the Scriptures can be 
attributed to Him ; He was favored by a prophetic inspiration 
and an effusion of the Holy Spirit more abundantly than others, 
and consequently enj oyed the more singular prerogatives . But . 
strictly speaking, we cannot, speak of the divinity of Christ but 
merely of the divinity in Christ ; we cannot adore Christ but 
only God in Christ. The " subconcious " rationalism of con- 
servative Protestants has led them to propose theories which 
in last resort resolve themselves into those of the Liberal 
Protestants and clearly suppress what the Catholic Church 
understands by the divinity of Christ. 

A theory which here merits our attention, both because 
of the renown of its author and because it is perhaps already 
a theory of the Incarnation to be based on the postulates 
of Bergsonian philosophy, is that of Sanday 1 . The great 
difficulty for Sanday is not the Catholic doctrire of the Incarna- 
tion which he professes to admit in its essentials 2 but its 
traditional presentation. To him it seem artificial to conceive 
two natures, having their distinct operations, and nevertheless, 
by a system of mutual communications permitting the transfer 
of attributes from one of these natures to the other 3 . He con- 
siders it extremely difficult to trace, so to say, a vertical line 
between the human and divine natures of Christ, and to say 
that some actions fall on one side and some on the other side 
of the line *. Hence the author proposes to take his stand 
solely on the conscience of Christ. The (clear) conscience 
of Christ, Sanday tells us, was a conscience wholly and exclu- 
sively human. It was a Messianic conscience, slowly developed 
in the course of Christ's infancy and later experiences ; by it 
Jesus knew that He was the expected prophet, the ambassador 



i. Christologies Ancient and Modern, lectures vi and vn. 

2. Ibid., pp. 166, 173. 

3. Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

4. Ibid., p. 165. 
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of God on earth, founder of the kingdom, and judge of the 
world ; on it was also based Christ's notion of the Servant of 
Jahweh, the Suffering Just, the Redeemer, and the sentiment 
of so close a union with His Father that it could only be 
expressed by the name of " Son ". But the clear conscience of 
Christ was not the measure of His humanity. Below this 
superficial Ego lay another Ego, very real but subliminal, 
containing the inexhaustible and ineffable treasures of Christ's 
Divinity of which Saint Paul so often speaks. It was thence 
that ascended little by little, under form of presentiment or 
suggestion, the knowledge and manifestation of the divine 
element in Jesus. From time to time the Deity present in 
Christ's subliminal self confusedly revealed itself in certain words 
of Jesus which the collective Christian conscience interpreted 
later in a clearer and fuller sense than Jesus Himself. 

However " timely " the above interpretation may be, to us 
it presents many difficulties 1 . In the first place, how far is 
the subliminal conscience a necessary part of human nature ? 
Is it compatible with the knowledge which Catholic theology 
attributes to Christ ? Again, how according to the above 
theory can we know the existence of the divine element in 
Christ ? Can our estimate of Christ go beyond that which 
He had of Himself ? Jesus was not conscious, we are told, 
of being God, although God in reality He was ; His words, 
His clear and distinct thoughts, never went so far ; however, 
does not Scripture represent Christ as clearly knowing whence 
He came and whither He was going, and are not the restrictions 
which He imposes upon the manifestations of His real nature 
and character always represented as voluntary ? Moreover, 
is Christianity the fruit of posterior reflexions on a certain 
number of mere suggestions expressed by the Master ? Of 
course, perhaps we ought not expect that the above theory 
be supported by Scripture and Tradition since there is question, 
we are told, of a " new discovery " ! In the Pauline Epistles, 
it is true, the life of the historical Christ seems to stand in the 
background, while the glorious Christ seems to occupy the 
Apostle's whole attention. The texts that might be adduced 
in favor of the above theory are Rom. I, 4 and Phil, n, 5-11 ; 



i. Cf. GRANDMAISON, art. Un essai de Christologie moderne, RechSR, IQII, 
pp. 190-208. 
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in the former the Apostle says : " He was predestinated the 
Son of God in power, according to the spirit of sanctification, 
by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ " ; but does not the 
learned exegete himself elsewhere tell us l that the declaration of 
Christ on the day of Resurrection as Son of God had reference not 
to the Exalted Redeemer but to the disciples? Is not, therefore, 
an exegesis, which sees in the text a manifestation to the Risen 
Christ of His own divinity, gratuitous and without foundation? 
Again, the attempt to find in the xevco<n<; of Phil. II, 5 ff. a 
humanity deprived of what assured its supreme honor as well as 
its efficacious redeeming value, and reduced to a vague instinct 
or attenuated ignorance, has likewise no basis in the text ; 
the passage implies a xevw<n<; in the Incarnate Word but the 
object of this xsvoxn? is clearly indicated : Christ did not 
empty Himself of the p.opcpr) Oeou but only of its apanage i. e., 
equality of honors with God (TO etlvai Cera 6e(j>). The theory of 
Sanday is not without significance. It shows that an attempt to 
express the mysterious object of faith in terms of contemporary 
philosophy involves the danger of losing the very " thing " 
of the dogma, the very substance of revelation. Of course, 
the " subliminal " is a notion a la mode, it has an allure savante. 
But in spite of the systematizing which the theory has under- 
gone the notion of the " subconscious " still remains vague 
and indefinite ; however, for that very reason it is the more 
adapted to receive and have relegated into its obscure domain 
the ntysteries which some find difficult to understand or to 
accept. 

Although Saint Paul gives us only two brief formulas for the 
Incarnation of the preexistent Word, he nevertheless often and 
emphatically asserts that Jesus Christ was true man, like unto 
other men except sin. If Christ vanquished sin and death 
it was because of His solidarity with us : " For by a man came 
death, and by a man the resurrection of the dead " (I Cor. xv, 
21), and, " if by the offense of one many died, much more the 



i. Epistle to the Romans'", pp. 7-8 : " Now it is certain that St. Paul did not 
hold that the Son of God became Son by the Resurrection. The undoubted 
Epistles are clear on this point (esp. II Cor. IV, 4. vm, 9 ; cf. Col. i, 15-19). 
At the same time he did regard the Resurrection as making a difference 
if not in the transcendental relations of the Father to the Son (which lie 
beyond our cognisance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed 
to the understanding of men ". Cf. also LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme 
de la Trinitd^, p. 379. 
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grace of God, and the gift by the grace of one man, Jesus 
Christ abounded unto many " (Rom. V, 15). If Christ is 
perfect mediator it is because He partakes of our nature : 
" There is one God, and one mediator of God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus " (I Tim. n, 5). And again, " what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God send- 
ing his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh and of sin, hath 
condemned sin in the flesh " (Rom. vin, 3). When the Apostle 
says that He Who was in the " form of God " took the " form 
of a servant " and appeared in the " likeness of men ", far 
from denying the truth of His human nature, he immediately 
adds that Christ " was found as a man " by His external 
appearances and by His life of obedience and sufferings (Phil, n, 
5-8). As true man and subject to the Law, Christ was born 
in the " fulness of time " (Gal. iv, 4 ; cf. John I, 14 ; Lk. n, 21, 
27), and appeared in the " flesh " i. e., in the human composite 
(I Tim. in, 16 ; cf. Col. I, 22 ; Eph. n, 14 ; Rom. vin, 3); 
He was " made of a woman " (Gal. iv, 4) a phrase which 
probably indicates the miraculous and Virgin birth of Christ, 
for while it is true that all the Apostle says is that He was born 
of a woman, yet notwithstanding the importance which as a Jew 
he attached to it, he says nothing of male generation. 

It is sometimes maintained especially by the followers of 
the Tiibingen school that the Apostle had but a vague know- 
ledge of the historical Christ 1 . Their contention is usually 
based on the following text : " Wherefore henceforth we know 
no man according to the flesh. And if we have known Christ 
according to the flesh, but now we know him so no longer " 
(II Cor. v, 16) z . If any one will examine the context, however, 

1. For the " Jesus or Paul " problem cf. FILLION, Jesus ou Paul (cath.), 
five articles in RCF, 1912, KNOWLING, The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 
London, 1905, FEINE, Jesus Christus und Paulus, Leipzig, 1902, GOGUEL, 
L'Apotve Paul et J6sus Christ, Paris, 1904, DAUSCH, Jesus und Paulus (cath.), 
in coll., Biblische Zeitfragen, Munster, 1911, and OLAF MOE, Paulus und die 
evangelische Geschichte, Leipzig, 1912. Cf . also our art. St. Paul and Christianity, 
ACQR, 1920, pp. 565-593- 

2. RAMSAY, The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 21-30, 
and in Exp. May 1901, pp. 356-360, understands this text to mean that 
Saint Paul had seen Our Lord during His earthly life. Ramsey's opinion 
seems to be supported by the Apostle's statement in I Cor. ix, i : " Am not I 
an apostle ? Have not I seen Christ Jesus our Lord? " But here Saint Paul 
cannot possibly be alluding to any knowledge of Jesus before His crucifixion ; 
he certainly cannot base any argument on this acquaintance in favor of his 
apostolate since such a meeting would have taken place while he still disbelieved 
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he will see that the distinction noted in the text is not between 
the historical and glorified Christ but between Christ as conceived 
by the unbelieving Judaizers and as spiritually apprehended 
by the Apostle ; to see Christ as He manifested Himself 
in His Death and Resurrection is a privilege which belongs 
only to a Christian enlightened by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
Saint Paul elsewhere expresses the same contrast : " We prea.ch 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Gentiles foolishness. But unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men " (I Cor. I, 23-25). 
Besides, the Apostle's knowledge of Christ was not as scant as 
is sometimes pretended. Not only does Saint Paul repeatedly 
tell us that Jesus Christ was true man, but he also knows that 
Our Lord was a Jew, a son of Abraham (Gal. in, 16). Enumerat- 
ing the prerogatives of the Israelites, Saint Paul singles out 
above all the fact that of them is " Christ according to the 
flesh " (Rom. ix, 5 ; cf. iv, i ; Mt. I, 1-16). The same Christ 
was a descendant of David ; it was the Apostle's mission to 
proclaim the laetum nuntium " concerning His Son, who was 



in Him . It can only apply to the appearance of Christ to him on the way 
to Damascus or to some subsequent revelation (cf- Acts xvm, g, xxn, 18 ; 
II Cor. xii, i). Indeed, the question, " who art thou Lord ? " (Acts ix, 5, 
xxn, 8, xxvi, 15) in his conversion, seems distinctly to imply that the personal 
appearance of the Lord was unknown to him. Had he been in Jerusalem 
when Our Lord came there for the last Pasch, had he been present at the 
scenes in the Sanhedrin and the Praetorium, he surely would have violently 
opposed Jesus ; and if later he so pathetically complained that he persecuted 
the Church of God, would he not have reproached himself even more for having 
persecuted the Master ? Had he been present at the sacrifice on Golgotha, 
to which he afterwards looked as the most momentous event in the whole 
of history, would there be no allusions to it in his writings ? Hence a probable 
explanation is that at this time he was at Tarsus, which after his conversion 
he regarded as his home (Acts ix, 30, XT, 25 ; Gal. i, 21). His studies at Jeru- 
salem were now over, and because of his poor health be probably returned 
to his native city. Still another explanation of his absence from Jerusalem 
may be found in Gal. v, n, where he represents himself as having once been 
a preacher of the circumcision. One of the special characteristics of Pharisaism 
was an active zeal in winning proselytes as is evident from Our Lord's warning 
in Mt. xxiii, 15 (cf. Acts, n, 10, vi, 5, xm, 43). Now we know from Saint 
Paul's Epistles how impetuous was his zeal and how restless his desire of doing 
good during his missionary career among the Gentiles. His conversion, while 
it changed his earliest and most fundamental convictions, only gave a new 
direction but did not destroy his impulsive temperament which no doubt also 
worked in him when he was a preacher of Judaism. 
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made to him of the seed of David " (Rom. I, 3, xv, 12 ; II Tim. 
n, 8). 

Our Lord's manifestation to the world is not in a manner 
consistent with His nature, rights and exalted titles, but He 
appears as a servant of all. The Apostle, writing to the Church 
of Corinth, tells them that the churches of Macedonia, afflicted 
as they were, yet with a spontaneous liberality and affectionate 
enthusiasm for his wishes subscribed large amounts for the 
collection of the saints ; so too the Corinthians abounding 
in so many gifts and graces should abound in this ; he would not 
order them, but only asks a proof of their love even as Christ 
had set the example of enriching others by His own poverty : 
" For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that being 
rich, he became poor for our sakes, that through his poverty 
you might be rich " (II Cor. vm, 9). While the reference 
in this passage is not specifically to Our Lord's poverty in 
material things, but to the poorness of His earthly life as 
compared with His heavenly glory, yet the context to the pas- 
sage shows that most probably the poverty of the life of Jesus 
helped to complete the picture of His self-denial. The same 
idea seems to be implied in the well-known passage of the 
Epistle to the Philippians (n, 6-9). In striving to urge upon 
these the example of humility and unselfishness as the only 
possible basis of unity, Saint Paul sets before them the Divine 
lowliness which had descended step by step into the very 
abyss of degradation, yes, even to death on the Cross. 

The Saviour was of a meek and humble disposition Saint 
Paul beseeches the Corinthians through the " mildness and 
modesty of Christ " (II Cor. x, i) not to despise his apostolic 
authority. He had " brethren " one of whom was called James 
(Gal. i, 19 ; I Cor. ix, 5). He lived in the midst of the Jews 
(Rom. xv, 8 ; I Thess. n, 15), and Jerusalem is the center 
of His Church (Gal. i, 17 ; Rom. xv, 19-27). He came to preach 
peace to the Gentiles " that were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh " (Eph. n, 17, 14). He chose from among 
His disciples twelve apostles, several of whom are mentioned 
by name (Gal. i, 18-19. u, 9). who were to continue His ministry 
(I Cor. xv, 5, 14, xv, 5-9) ; among those St. Peter occupies 
a position of prominence (I Cor. xv, 5, ix, 5, i, 12 ; Gal. n, 7) ; 
He gave them the order to preach the Gospel and the right 
to live of the altar (I Cor. ix, 15) as well as the power to work 
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miracles (II Cor. xii, 19 ; cf. Rom. xv, 19). He limited His 
own ministry to Israel, and did not go outside the confines 
of Palestine, for no other purpose than to fulfil the promises 
given to His people : " for I say that Jesus Christ was minister 
of the circumcision for the truth of God to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers " (Rom. xv, 8). He is an adequate 
subject for imitation by men (I Cor. xi, I, iv, 16). After 
having lived on earth a life of poverty and subjection (II Cor. 
vin, 9 ; Phil, n, 8), of obedience (Rom. v, 15-19) and holiness 
(Rom. i, 4),. He voluntarily delivered Himself to His enemies 
(Gal. i, 4, n, 20], the jews, who put Him to death (I Thess. 
n, 19). 

When we come to the institution of the Eucharist we find 
that the Apostle gives us a minute and detailed account, one 
which would well fit into the Synoptic scene and which testifies 
that the author was well capable of writing as a historian. 
The house of Chloe had broken to him the news that the Church 
assemblies and Sunday services had become noisy and dis- 
orderly. Even the Agapae lost their traditional purpose in 
connection with the Eucharist. The deadly leaven of selfish- 
ness, greediness, egotism and drunkenness, insinuated itself 
into these once simple and charitable gatherings. The simple 
narrative of the institution and object of the Lord's Supper, 
and the solemn warning which attended its profanation,is meant 
to serve as a remedy against these gross disorders. The Lord's 
Supper is traced for us in all its dramatic beauty : it was the 
same night in which He was betrayed, Jesus takes bread, 
blesses and breaks it ; in like manner after He had supped, 
He takes the chalice : he pronounces the sacramental words 
over both species, adding each time the recommendation which 
should perpetuate the mystery (I Cor. xi, 23-24 ; cf. Mt. xxvi, 
26-28 ; Mk. xiv, 22-24 '> Lk. xxn, 17-20). It is worthy of note 
in this connection that the reference to the Lord's Supper was 
called forth by certain disorders in the Church at Corinth. 
Had no such occasion existed, the epistles of Saint Paul might 
have been altogether silent about the Eucharist, and then 
the critics would certainly hasten to assure us that Saint. Paul 
knew nothing about it. 

The allusions to the death of Our Saviour are very numerous, 
being called forth by their dogmatic value. Saint Paul tells us 
that Our Lord took His repast with the disciples on " the same 
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night on which he was betrayed " (I Cor. xi, 23) . Though the 
Passion is described in general terms (I Cor. I, 17-23 ; Phil, in, 
10), we know that the Apostle painted the image of the 
Crucified in vivid colors before the eyes of the Galatians 
(Gal. in. i). In fact, he often speaks of the Cross (I Cor. i, 18, 
23 ; Gal. vi, 14 ; Col. i, 23, 18, n, 14 ; Eph. n, 16), of the Blood 
(Rom in, 25, v, 8, 9 ; Col. i, 19, 20 ; Eph. i, 7, n, 13), of the 
Death (I Cor. xv, 3 ; Gal. i, 4), and of the burial (I Cor. xv, 4 ; 
cf. Rom. vi, 4 ; Col. n, 12). 

So too the Resurrection of Our Lord is strongly attested 
in Saint Paul's Epistles, especially in that immortal chapter (xv) 
to the Corinthians in which he confirms their faith in this 
doctrine, and removes their difficulties concerning it. If they 
would not nullify their acceptance of the gospel in which they 
stood and by which they were saved, they must hold fast 
the truths which he again declares to them, namely, " that 

Christ died for our sins and that he rose again the third day 

according to the Scriptures " (xv, 3-4). He enumerates the 
Saviour's appearances to Cephas, to the twelve, to more than 
five hundred at once, of whom the majority were still living, 
to James, to all the Apostles, and lastly to him as " one born 
out of due time ". That Saint Paul had taken much trouble 
to obtain sound evidence of the fact of the Resurrection is clear 
from his emphatic statement : " If Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain " (xv, 14) . 
The day of the resurrection seems to have a religious significance 
for Saint Paul, for on that day he established the weekly 
offertory for the saints at Jerusalem. Finally, we read that 
Jesus Christ ascended into heaven (Eph. iv, 8-10), that He sits 
on the right hand of the Father (Eph. i, 20, n, 16), and that 
He will come to judge the living and the dead (I Thess. i, 10, 
iv, 16 ; II Thess. i, 7 ; Phil, in, 20). 

Saint Paul, however, not only describes the life and deeds 
of the Saviour but frequently reproduces or refers to His teach- 
ing. Thus, writing to the Corinthians on the subject of 
Christian marriage, he says, " But to them that are married, not /, 
but the Lord, commandeth, that the wife depart not from her 
husband " (I Cor. vii, 10). The Apostle does not legislate 
in his own name except when he has no command from the 
Lord: " concerning virgins, J have no commandment of the Lord " 
(I Cor. vii, 25). In the same Epistle he appeals to the rule 
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of Christ, when he maintains that as an apostle he has the right 
to expect the churches to support him : " So also the Lord 
ordained that they who preach the gospel, should live by the gospel " 
(I Cor. ix, 14). Again, he introduces his account of the Lord's 
Supper by the following words : " For I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you " (I. Cor. xi, 23). He tells 
the Thessalonians " in the word of the Lord " that those who 
were still alive at the second coming should not be beforehand 
with, should gain no advantage or priority over those who slept 
(I Thess. iv, 14). In his Epistle to the Galatians, where he 
defends his teaching and his authority, he says that it was by 
revelation that Christ made known to him the mystery that 
the Gentiles are co-partakers and co-heirs of the promises in 
Christ Jesus (Gal. I, 11-12). He definitely refers to the author- 
ity of the Lord in a passage to which there is no parallel in the 
Gospels : " Remember the words of our Lord Jesus how he himself 
said, it is more blessed to give than to receive " (Acts xx, 35). 
Elsewhere he appeals to a " law " which he supposes as known 
to the neophytes : " bear ye one another's burdens, and so you 
shall fulfil the law of Christ " (Gal. vi, 2). The moral precepts 
which he lays down are not of himself but of Jesus Christ : 

You know what precepts / have given to you by the Lord Jesus 
(I Thess. iv, 2) ; to disregard them would be to disobey the 
orders of the Master (I Cor. iv, 17 ; I Tim. vi, 3) 1 . 



i . If the Apostle does not appeal beyond these few instances to the Saviour's 
words to establish or defend his doctrines, we must remember that he was far 
from regarding the teaching of Jesus as a collection of sayings, a law or written 
letter, which he could merely quote at every turn. From the beginning 
Christ was for Saint Paul not so much the herald or preacher of the Gospel 
as an object of the Apostle's faith and teaching. To know what Jesus Christ 
had said or done seemed less important than to love Him and give oneself 
to Him. Says SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans 5 , p. 382 : " Christianity is older 
than any of its records. The books of the N. T. reflect, they do not originated 
the teaching of early Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. 
It was these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words which 
are the product of and which taught those principles are preserved, some are 
not; but the result of them is contained in the words of the Apostles, which 
worked out in practical life the principles they had learnt directly or 
indirectly from the Christ ". 

Nevertheless, compare the following remarkable coincidences and allusions : 



Rom. xn, 14, 17, 20, and Mt. v, 44. 
Rom. xui, 7, " Mt. xxn, 21. 

Rom. xni, 9, " Mt. xxn, 39, 40. 

I Cor. vii, 10-11, " Mt. v, 32. 
I Cor. ix, 13, " Lk. x, 7. 



I Cor. xni, 2, and Mt. xxvn, 1 9, 20. 
I Cor. iv, 12, 13, " Lk. vi, 28. 
Gal. iv, 17, " Mt. xxin, 13. 

I Thess. iv, 8, " Lk. x, 16. 
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Besides these testimonies which can be adduced from Saint 
Paul's Epistles to show that the Apostle's knowledge of the 
historical Christ is all that could be desired, it is necessary 
to state in addition a few general considerations. In the first 
place, the critics lay too much stress on the argument from 
silence. Confident assertions and inferences based on silence 
are dangerous. Thus, for example, the common authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles is undoubted. 
Now in the Gospel, St. John gives us an account of the human 
life of Christ, shows interest in it, in fact there seems to be 
internal evidence in his Gospel that he was acquainted with 
the Synoptic account (i, 26, 27, 32, 33, vi, 68, xn, 27). But 
if we examine the Epistles we find in them a characterization 
of Christ even more transcendental than in Saint Paul, and 
scarcely a single reference to the human life of Jesus (cf. 
I John iv, 2). If we had no fourth Gospel, could any one 
conclude from the silence of the Epistles that the author was 
ignorant of the gospel story ? Or again, if we argue that Saint 
Paul was ignorant of the Gospel narrative because of his scanty 
references to the earthlv ministrv of Christ, what is to be said 

^ */ 7 

of the Epistle of James or of the Petrine Epistles, Christian 
literature, which according to critical authority is of later date 
than the Pauline Epistles and whose authors were familiar with 
the gospel story ? Yet we find in them less reference to the 
earthly life of Jesus than in Saint Paul's Epistles. And to 
expand this argument from silence still further, what is to be 
said of John the Baptist, whose mission is attested by secular 
history ? Saint Paul must have heard of that mission even 
before he heard of Jesus, and as a zealous Jew he must have 
been keenly interested therein (Acts xxiu, 24), but in his 
Epistles he nowhere mentions the great precursor. Similarly, 
although he was a Roman citizen, he makes no allusion to 
events of contemporary Roman history. 

Again, Saint Paul everywhere presupposes what is known as 
the apostolic catechesis, an oral instruction which the apostles 
imparted to the neophytes before or after baptism (cf. Mt. 
xxvin, 19 ; Mk. xvi, 15). Hence the Apostle knew more than 
he tells us in his epistles, and what he omits formed part of the 
essential elements of his preaching. It is omitted not because 
it is unimportant, but on the contrary because it is fundamental. 
Instruction about it had to be given from the very beginning, 
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and did not often have to be repeated. Saint Paul was a 
missionary before he was a theologian, and preached the Gospel 
in places where neither Jesus nor the Messias had ever been 
heard of. All this early historical instruction about the life 
of Christ necessarily therefore belonged to a period of Saint 
Paul's life antecedent to that which gave rise to his epistles. 
If his writings therefore do not contain many allusions to 
the Gospel narrative, they nevertheless assume in their believing 
readers a previous and fairly detailed knowledge of the history 
of Jesus. We have ample evidence in the Pauline Epistles 
to show that in the primitive Church such a preliminary oral 
instruction was given to the catechumens (I Cor. iv, 17 ; Rom. 
vi, 17 ; Heb. vi, 12 ; cf. Acts xvin, 25 ; Lk. I, 4). Thus when 
writing to the Thessalonians, Saint Paul admonishes them not 
to be stationary but to advance more and more in that Christian 
cause which he had marked out for them : " We pray and 
beseech you in the Lord Jesus, that as you have received from 
us, how you ought to walk, and to please God, so also you would 
walk, that you may abound the more " (I Thess. iv, I ; cf. 
Eph. iv, i). He exhorts them to " stand fast and hold the 
traditions (7rapaBoaet.<;) 5 ", which they had received from his 
words and his genuine letter (II Thess. n, 15 ; cf. I Cor. xi, 2). 
They are to have no intercourse with all those who were " walk- 
ing disorderly and not according to the tradition which they 
have received from us " (II Thess. in, 6). So too in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in trying to dispel their doubts 
and anxieties on the subject of the resurrection of the dead, 
he recalls to them his oral preaching : " I make known to you, 
brethren, the gospel which I preached to you, which also you 
have received and wherein you stand ; by which also you are 
saved, if you hold fast after what manner I preached unto you, 
unless you have believed in vain " (I Cor. xv, i fl). But not 
only does the Apostle allude to his own preliminary oral 
instruction, but he makes us understand in his epistles that there 
were catechists who either voluntarily or officially instructed 
the neophytes : " And let him that is instructed in the word, 
communicate to him that instructeth him, in all good things " 
(Gal. vi, 6) . The simple biography of Jesus no doubt belonged 
to this primitive catechesis and hence it was not necessary 
that Saint Paul should retrace it again in his Epistles. 

Thirdly, Saint Paul must have known of Jesus Christ already 
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before his conversion 1 . He was in intimate relation with the 
leaders of the Sanhedrin who contrived and brought about the 
death of Jesus. Being a man of keen intelligence, he would not 
take it for granted that an obscure visitor to the feast was 
suddenly seized and crucified because of some indiscreet 
utterances, but he would diligently inquire concerning the events 
which led up to the crucifixion. During the stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii, 58 ff.), and during his fierce persecutions of the 
Christians he must have continually heard some reminiscences 
of the Saviour. 

Again, Saint Paul was a man of commanding genius, of keen and 
alert human interest, and of an emotional temperament. He 
was a man of marked characteristics, of an intense individuality, 
and marvellous intellectual power. He was disciplined in the 
technicalities and methods of Jewish theological training. He 
had sat as a " disciple of the wise " at the feet of the most 
eminent of the rabbis, and had been selected as an inquisitional 
agent of the Sanhedrin because he surpassed his contemporaries 
in burning zeal for the traditions of the schools. He was 
intensely interested in all that concerned his people and his 
own religion. Hence it is hard to believe that such a man was 
ignorant of anything concerning Jesus and His life on earth. 
For is it possible that during his whole sojourn at Damascus he 
would not question the faithful concerning the mortal life of 

i. It is also to be noted that Saint Paul could not before his conversion 
have persecuted the Church without knowing something of its Founder and 
of His teaching. In two of his speeches and four of his epistles the Apostle 
reverts to his persecution of the Church. Twice to the Galatians does he use 
the same strong metaphor which was applied to his conduct by the Damascene 
believers (i, 13, i, 23). He tells the Corinthians that he is " the least of the 
Apostles, not worthy to be called an apostle, because he persecuted the Church 
of God " (I Cor. xv, 9). He reminds the Philippians that his old Hebraic zeal 
as a Pharisee had shown itself by his " persecuting the Church " (Phil, in, 6). 
Even in his old age when he was thoroughly convinced that he was entirely 
forgiven by his Master, he cannot forget the bitter thought that, though in 
ignorance, he had once been " a blasphemer and a persecutor and contume- 
lious " (I Tim. i, 13). And when speaking on the steps of the Tower of Antonia 
to the raging mob of Jerusalem, he tells them not only of the shedding of 
the blood of Stephen and of the binding and imprisonment of Christians, 
but also that " he persecuted this way unto death " (Acts xxn, 4). Finally 
in his speech at Cesarea he says that armed with the high priest's authority 
he not only fulfilled unwittingly the prophecy of Christ (Mt. x, 17 ; Mk. xiu, 9) 
by scourging the Christians often and in every synagogue, but that when it 
came to a question of death he gave his vote against them, and compelled 
them to blaspheme (Acts xxvi, n). And when he was arrested on his way to 
Damascus, hewas on an errand to persecute theChurch even in that distant city. 
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his master ? That he had learned and retained nothing of his 
conversations at Antioch and at Jerusalem with the prince of 
the Apostles (Gal. I, 18), with the beloved disciple (Gal. n, 9), 
with James (Gal. i, 18-19), Barnabas (Acts xi, 26, xm, 4, xv, 39), 
Silas (Acts xv, 40), and with the other members of the nascent 
Church ? That he passed so many years with the future 
historians of Jesus, St. Mark (Acts xm, 5 ; Col. iv, 10) and 
St. Luke (Col. iv, 14 ; II Tim. iv, n), without having heard 
of the miracles and discourses of the great Wonder- Worker 
whose preaching had revolutionized the world ? It is inconceiv- 
able that Saint Paul would take no interest in the life of Him 
for whom he was willing to suffer the loss of all things and count 
them as dung (Phil in, 8) 1 . The claim that a crucified Jew 
was to be obeyed as Lord and trusted as Master must surely 
have provoked the question as to what kind of a man Jesus was. 
Finally, we must be careful not to regard Saint Paul's 
epistles as deliberate treatises and systematic expositions of 
Christian theology. We must not consider them as something 
studied and literary. Saint Paul's Epistles were simple letters, 
not personal, but pastoral, written on a specific occasion and 
to a particular body of converts. They were suggestions in 
regard to local difficulties or arrangements, or words of counsel, 
encouragement, or consolation. They were subsidiary to the 
ordinary teaching, and he does not dwell in them on anything 
which is not a matter of controversy or difficulty. Hence 
they were not called forth by any inward purpose or necessity 



i. The Apostle repeatedly tells us that Christ is the center of his life 
and of his teaching. " For I judged not myself to know anything among you, 
but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified " (I Cor, n, 2). Whence his plain state- 
ment : " For we preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord " (II Cor. iv, 5) 
and that " other foundation no man can lay but which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus " (I Cor. in, n). For the sake of the transcendence of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus the Apostle was mulcted of all things (Phil, in, 8). Christ is 
his very life : " I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me " (Gal. n, 20). Christ 
alone is his supreme glory : " God forbid that I should glory save, in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ " (Gal. vi, 14). The Apostle constantly puts his own 
personality behind that of Christ in order that He alone may be preached, 
and is always yearning for the day to be dissolved and be with Him. In fact 
Christ is the central-point of his epistles. Open at random anyone of his 
epistles, and infallibly some reference to the nature and works of the God-man 
will be found. The name " Christ " appears 203 times in the Epistles, " Christ 
Jesus " 92 times, " Jesus Christ " 84 times, " Lord " 157 times, " Lord Jesus " 
24 times, " The Lord Jesus Christ " 64 times, " Jesus " 16 times. Besides these 
we find many other titles such as Saviour, Son of God, and other incidental 
phrases where Our Lord is not mentioned directly by name. 
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on the part of the Apostle to formulate his thought, but each 
of them in response to particular conditions in the community 
to which it is addressed ; and the contents and form are often 
due to the Apostle's intensely vivid realization of the situation 
to which he is addressing himself 1 . 

The above observations are sufficient, we think, to show that 
Saint Paul's glorious Christ was not a mere phantom of his 
imagination; on the contrary, the Apostle carefully demonstrates 
that the preexistent Christ became Incarnate and that He 
was true man, and traces for us in detail the portrait of the 
historical Christ. In fact, the teaching concerning Christ's 
humanity plays an important role in the Pauline doctrine of 
salvation. For in the actual economy Christ in order to fulfil 
His mission must be Second Adam and " first-born from among 
the dead ". Just as the Fall took place according to the law 
of solidarity so also the Redemption ; in order to make us sons 
of God it was fitting that Christ assume our nature and 
become son of man. If Christ were not true man, neither 
would He be our Representative and Head. 



ART. IV. JESUS CHRIST HEAD OF THE NEW 

HUMANITY. 

As Incarnate Word Christ is at once the Messias, the Mediator, 
the New Adam, and the Redeemer. Between these different 



i. Thus the Epistles to the Thessalonians were principally evoked by the 
necessity on the part of Saint Paul to quiet the apprehensions of his converts 
in regard to certain points of his eschatological teaching. Again, the question 
of legal observances, though settled by the compromise at Jerusalem and by 
the triumph of Saint Paul's principles at Antioch, continued for a long time 
to harass the primitive Church. The Apostle in showing the difficulties 
arising out of the problem left us the great epistles. At the same time there 
arose in the Church certain theological and practical doubts, on different points 
of the catechesis. The first Epistle to the Corinthians gives us an idea of 
the many cases of conscience which the Apostle was called upon to solve. 
Some time after this the purity of the gospel began to be threatened by coming 
into contact with profane science, philosophy, and oriental theosophy. The 
Person and mission of Christ now became the main issue. In his Epistles 
of the Captivity Saint Paul answers and satisfies the questions of his converts, 
and explains the role of Christ in the order of salvation. Finally, aware that 
he had " finished his course", and that the" time of his dissolution " was at hand, 
Saint Paul began to feel the need of organizing his churches and guarding them 
against false and strange doctrines. Hence in the Pastorals his main concern is 
to solidify the government of the Church and to exhort his followers to " guard 
the deposit ". 
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ways of representing Jesus Christ there is, we think, only 
a formal difference. Thus the Messias is the restorer of God's 
kingdom, and His role extends not only to Israel according to 
the flesh but to all spiritual descendants of Abraham who are 
called to form a part of His Church. However, this universal 
restoration and reconciliation of all man in the one mystic body 
is possible only because Christ is perfect Mediator in both the 
ontological and moral orders. Again, Christ's mediation is 
universal and has a value for all men only because Christ has 
become a member of the human family, because He is Chief of 
mankind, i. e., the New Adam. However Christ does not become 
effectively Second Adam, He is not actually incorporated into 
humanity and humanity into Him save by His redeeming work 
on Calvary and at the sepulchre. A brief expose will render 
clearer the various ideas which these titles connote. 

I. The Son of God is called ulo<; TTJ; dya-Ti^q auToO (Col. I, 13), 
a title, which like ayaTcvyro*; and fyy.-x-^ivoc, had probably a 
Messianic signification and a value equivalent to p-ovoyevr,? *. 
So too the term irpoTOToxo? (Col. I, 15) seems to have been 
a recognized title of the Messias (cf. Heb. i, 6) 2 . Before His 
earthly appearance the Messias preexisted as Son of God (Rom. 
vin, 3 ; Gal. iv, 4) ; preexisting ev ^opsri 9eou and as equal 
to God (lira Gsy) (Phil, n, 5 ff.), He already at that time played 
a role in the history of Israel (I Cor. x, 4). When the fulness 
of the time came He was sent by the Father from the midst 
of His heavenly glories upon earth (II Cor. vm, 9 ; Gal. iv, 4), 



1. The title, uto'c T^S ayaTTY)<; au-cou, is probably equivalent to a 

and TJyaTTY)fj.vo; (cf. Mk. xn, 6.). The term ayaTTTj-uoi; when associated with 
uioq or TTK!; frequently = [JLOVO-'EV^C In profane Greek cf. II., vi, 401, 
Od., iv, 817 ; DEM., 567, 24 ; in the LXX cf. Gen. xxn, 2 (LXX = ayaTY,Tci<; 
AguiLA = (j-ovoyEvr^), XXII, 12, 16; Jer. vi, 26 ; Zach. xn, 10 ; Prov. iv, 3 
(LXX = aya;j.(x>;j.cvoc; ; ; AQUILA = ;j.ovoyevv}c). In the Synoptics iyaTC7]To^ is 
used in the same sense as u-ovoysvYjC by St. John. Cf. Mk. i, n ; Lk. in, 22 ; 
Mt. in, 17 ; Mk. ix, 7 ; Mt. xvn, 5 ; Lk. ix, 35 ; II Peter i, 17 ; -Eph. i, 6 ; 
Rom. vni, 32. 

2. The term Trpoto'-uoxoc seems to have been a recognized title of the 
Messias, derived perhaps from Ps. LXXXIX, 28, syto TtpoTo'-oxov O'/i^ouat 
aoTov /.. i. A.; the latter was interpreted of the Messias by R. Nathan in 
Shemoth Rabba, 19, fol. 118, 4. The way for this Messianic reference of 
Trpoto-oxo: had been paved by its prior application to the Israelites, the 
prerogative race, cf. Jer. xxxi, 9 : " Ephraim is my first-born " ; Exod. iv, 22: 
" Israel is my son, my first-born ". Cf. also Psalm. Salom. xvni, 4 T) iraioeia 
CTOU EOJ' fi|j.ac; we uiov TrpoTOToxov |j.ovoyev7j, and IV Esdr. vi, 58 : " nos populus 
tuus, quern vocasti primogenitum, unigenitum ". Cf. Gal. in, 16. 
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in order to redeem the Jews from the tyranny of the Law and 
to confer upon both Jews and Gentiles the adoptive filiation. 

The earthly Christ is not only man, but also a Jew, born of 
a woman, born under the Law, and a Israelite by origin (Gal. 
iv, 4 ; Rom. ix, 5). He is a descendant of Abraham and the 
true heir of the promises, for " to Abraham were the promises 
made and to his seed, i. e., Christ " (Gal. in, 16) 1 . He is chief 
of the kingdom, the Son of David (Col. i, 13 ; Rom. i, 3 ; 
II Tim. n, 8). The Apostle's conviction of Christ's Davidic 
descent is not the result of genealogical researchs but rather 
an echo of the primitive tradition and an expression of Saint 
Paul's Messianic faith. Jesus is clearly therefore in the eyes 
of Saint Paul the promised Messias ; in fact, one can say that 
it is this characteristic that the Apostle attributes to Him when 
he calls Him the " Christ ". 

The Messianic role of Christ is not restricted merely to Israel 
according to the flesh, but all true descendants of Abraham are 
called to form a part of His mystic body. Henceforth " there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female. But all are one in Christ Jesus " 
as the true posterity of Abraham and heirs according to the 
promise (Gal. in, 28, 29 ; Rom. in, 29, 30, iv, 9). The Church 
which is the body of Christ, and which is informed and lives 
by His Spirit, is aptly called Abraham's seed, i. e., the mystic 
Christ (Gal. in, 16). Christ is thus Messias not only for the 
Jews but for whole humanity, nay, even for whole creation. 
His role as liberator acquires a cosmic importance. He will 
triumph completely over His enemies on the great day of judg- 
ment when He will return on the clouds of heaven to inaugurate 



i. The thought in Gal. in, 16 is clearly stated by CORNEL Y, Epistolae 
ad Corinthios altera et ad Galatas, p. 496 : " Abrahae dictae sunt promissiones 
et posteris ejus, neque tamen his, quatenus multi sunt singulique inter se 
disiuncti nullo vinculo colligantur, sed quatenus omnes coniuncti unum corpus 
constituunt ; nam si eis, quatenus multi et disiuncti sunt, promissiones essent 
datae, Deus non nomen seminis elegisset, quo unitas quaedam connotatur, 
sed aliud nomen (Ty,\>a, omrjyovot, filii, posted etc), quo pluralitas clare 
effertur. Divinitus igitur provisum esse Apostolus censet, ut in promissione 
nomine collective singulari adhibito unitas enuntiaretur ; namque hac ratione 
cautum est, ut filii Israel sibi eatenus tantum, quatenus unum semen Abrahae 
sunt, jus ad haereditatem patris sui Abrahae attribuant ; similiter etiam sensu 
typico spiritualis haereditas posteris Abrahae spiritualibus non est promissa, 
qua.tenus multi sunt variisque rationibus inter se distincti, sed quatenus omnes 
simul sunt unum semen Abrahae ". 
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the solemn final phase of the kingdom (I Thess. I, 10, n, 12, 
iv, 16 ; II Thess. i, 7, n, 8 ; I Cor. xv, 24 ; II Cor. v, 10 ; 
Eph. v, 5). 

II. If Christ exercises His mission effectively it is because 
He is a mandatory of God and a representative of men, i. e. 
a mediator. In Him all the characteristics of a mediator are 
most fully verified : in the physical order He binds together, 
by the hypostatic union of two natures, the Divinity and the 
humanity ; this union however exists only in view of the effica- 
cious reconciliation of sinful man with an offended God. The 
Apostle pregnantly sums up the natural and moral mediation 
of Christ in I Tim. n, 5 : " For there is one God, and one 
mediator of God and men, the man Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself a redemption for all ". Similarly in Col. I, 19 f. Saint 
Paul says : " In him it hath well pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell, and through him to reconcile all things 
unto himself, making peace through the blood of his cross, 
both as to the things that are on earth, and the things that are 
in heaven " ; here again the universal and unique moral media- 
tion of Christ is based upon His ontological mediatorship, and 
concides with Christ's primacy in the Church. The Pauline 
soteriology turns as it were on the pivotal concept of the 
mediatorship of Christ : " God indeed was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself " (II Cor. v, 19) 1 . 

Hence while the Redemption is the work of God because God 
is the author of Christ and because the Redeemer is one of the 



i. The notion of " mediator " is thus explained by HUGON, De Verbo 
Incarnato et hominum Redemptore, pp. 379-381 : " Dicitur mediator qui medius 
stat inter duos vel plures a se distinctos, ut illos conjungat. Quapropter, 
ut quis sit mediator, debet habere aliquid commune cum utraque parte 
conjungenda vel concilianda, naturam scilicet, aut amicitiam, aut aliquid 
hujusmodi, vi cujus utrumque extremum conjungat. Id quod est commune 
est fundamentum mediationis, officium autem seu proprium munus mediatoris 
consistit in actu conjungendi aut conciliandi. Distingui potest mediatio 
mere ontologica, secundum naturam et in esse entis, ac mediatio moralis, 
quae reconciliationem inter duo praesertim importat. Mediator quidem 
proprie dictus est qui reconciliat diversas partes, satisfactionem perfectam 
reddendo parti laesae ; mediator autem secundum quid ille qui conciliat quin 
tamen satisfaciat. Hinc mediator plus dicit quam medius: ut enim quis 
censeatur medius, sufficit mediatio ontologica ; ut vero quis sit proprie media- 
tor requiritur mediatio moralis cum satisfactione Christus isque solus 

inimicitiam nostram cum Deo abstulit et plane pro nobis satisfacit Deo ". 
Cf. also by the same author Le mystere de la redemption 3 , pp. 161 ft., 242 if., 
and MICHEL, art. Jesus Christ, DTC, vol. VIII, col. 1345-1347. 
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Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, it is by His human nature, 
and not directly by His divine nature, that the Word made 
flesh redeemed us. For if Christ had redeemed us as God, the 
Incarnation would have been useless, and the Redemption in 
this hypothesis ought to be attributed in the same way to the 
Three Persons and not especially to Him Who became In- 
carnate. By His Incarnation Christ binds together the divin- 
ity and humanity in one personal unity, which confers upon 
all His acts the dignity of being the acts of God and of remain- 
ing at the same time the free actions of the man. The acts 
of the God-man thus belong in an eminent manner to the 
supernatural order. 

Christ's moral mediation began at His conception and was 
consummated by His passion and death ; it comprises all the 
actions from the manger to the Cross, and hence Christ's office 
of Mediator merges into that of Redeemer 1 . Workman, after 
having " reduced " Christ to a " manifestation of the Father's 
will and love ", maintains that the object of His " mediatorial 
mission was not to make God propitious, but to make men 
penitent, by giving them a true conception of him, and by 
bringing them into a conscious acquaintance with him " 2 . But 
far other is the moral mediatorship of Christ as represented 
by Saint Paul. Through Christ's mediation, says the Apostle, 
we have redemption (Rom. in, 24 ; Eph. i, 7), reconciliation 
(Rom. V, 10-11; II Cor. v, 18 ; Eph. n, 16 ; Col. I, 20-22), 
peace (Rom. v, i), and assured refuge against wrath (Rom. v, 9 ; 
Eph. n, 18) ; through Him also we have grace (Rom. i, 5, v, 21), 
justification (Rom. v, 18 ; Gal. n, 16), adoptive filiation (Eph. i, 
5), and victory over all our enemies (Rom. vm, 37 ; I Cor. xv, 
57). The view of Wo kman, in fact, is really equivalent to 
a denial of the objective value of Christ's redeeming work. 



1. The relation of Christ's life to His Death in regard to the Redemption 
is thus stated by BILLOT, De Verbo Incarnate, p. 450 : " Omnia quae Christus 
in hoc mundo libere egit et passus est per modum unius consideranda sint, 
sic tarn en ut mors crucis habeatur tamquam principale ". So too RIVIERE, 
Le dogme de la redemption, pp. 188-189 : " Quant a la theologie catholique, 
elle n'a jamais isole la vie et la mortdu Sauveur comme des quantites de valeur 
differente ; lorsque on parle de la mort sur la croix comme source de notre 
salut, c'est une expression raccourcie, dans laquelle on sous-entend que ce 
supreme sacrifice du Sauveur se relie a ceux de sa vie tout entiere dont il 
constitue le terme et 1'apogee ". Cf. also HUGON, Le mystere de la redemption 3 , 
pp. 215-216. 

2. At Onement or Reconciliation with God, pp. 78, 73. 
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III. A mediator in the usual sense of the word is not one 
of the two parties who are at variance and between whom he 
intervenes. But it is otherwise with Christ " in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead corporeally " (Col. 11, 9), and 
Who has really become a member of the human family. He is 
not an ordinary mediator, but He is also " Second Adam ", 
a title, which the Apostle expressly creates for Him and which 
eminently contains that of mediator. By the Incarnation 
Christ became one of us ; and it is because of this solidarity 
of Christ with the race that His life and death have the character 
of satisfaction for the sins of men. For if satisfaction as merit 
regularly has an efficacy restricted to the person who is its 
author, the, as it were, universal character of Christ's Person 
extends the influence of His actions to our whole race. By its 
Head and in union with Him mankind in spite of its sins enters 
into grace before God and receives the pardon of sins. Christ 
became what we are in order to make us what He is. The Son 
of God, consubstantial with the Father, became man to render 
us, by His participation of human nature, participants of the 
divine nature and of immortality. 

From the above we can see what intimate relation exists 
between the Incarnation and the Redemption. It is because 
the Son of God became Incarnate and because He became one 
of us that He is able to save us by His mediation. By going 
back to its source we may consider our salvation and restoration 
as already accomplished by the Incarnation (cf. Rom. vm, 3). 
This is the view point generally adopted by the Greek Fathers. 
The latter, however, did not consider the union of our nature 
with the divine as consisting in the Incarnation considered 
merely in an abstract manner ; they did not separate the 
Incarnation from Christ's life among men, from His doctrine 
and example, and from His passion and death. In fact, since 
the Incarnation is the necessary foundation of Christ's solidar- 
ity with men and of the Redemption, this view-point is 
entirely justified ; the death of Christ is then considered not as 
an isolated but as the culminating point of His career. 

The idea of Christ's solidarity with mankind runs throughout 
the Apostle's soteriological doctrine : it is found in those 
passages where Saint Paul says that Christ became a member 
of the human race in order to espouse its cause and represent 
its interests, in those texts where he teaches the intimate union 
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of Christ with His community in His Death and Resurrection, 
and in his doctrine concerning our incorporation into Christ. 
No doubt when Saint Paul reflected in the light of divine 
revelation on the series of stupendous events of which Christ 
was the cause, when he pondered over the immeasurable dif- 
ferences which His brief presence made in the life of mankind, 
there inevitably took place in his mind a grand antithesis 
between the first and the last head of mankind, between the 
author of sin and death and the author of justice and life. 
It is this idea of Christ's solidarity with humanity, we think, 
that the Apostle wishes to teach in Gal. in, 13 : " Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, 
for it is written : Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree " 1 . 
There is perhaps no passage in the Pauline Epistles which has 
been the object of so many diverse interpretations ; it was 
on the basis of this text that Lutheran theologians of the 
Reformation maintained that Christ in His Death became a 
malediction from the Father in the real sense of the word. 
To us it seems that the passage denotes primarily Christ's 
solidarity with those whom He came to redeem. For if Christ 
became man in order to save men, was clad in the " likeness 
of sinful flesh " in order to vanquish the flesh (Rom. vin, 3), 
was born under the Law in order to redeem those who were 
under the Law (Gal. iv, 4), became a member of the sinful 
family in order to save the guilty (II Cor. v, 21), He also took 
upon Himself the malediction of the Law in order to be in a fit 
position to deliver the Jews from the curse of the Law. His 
being " made a curse for us " denotes the fact that Christ 
though innocent placed Himself in a state which the Law 
declares cursed. For the Apostle tells us that all those who 
depend on works of the Law and place their confidence exclus- 
ively in them are under malediction (Gal. in, 10). In fact, 
the Law curses all men because it does not give the strength 
and energy for the fulfilment of what it commands. Hence 
as a necessary condition of redeeming the Jews from the 
yoke of the Law, Christ makes Himself a participant of their 

i. For the common interpretation of the text cf. MACKINTOSH, Historic 
Theories of the Atonement, pp. 66-67, WESTCOTT, St. Paul and Justification, 
pp. 54-55, WORKMAN, At Onemcnt or Reconciliation with God, p. 64, FEINE, 
Theologie des neuen Testaments 3 , p. 249, ROSTRON, The Christology of St. Paul 
pp. 87-88, B. WEISS, Biblical Theology of the New Testament (E. T.), vol. I, 
p. 424 flf. 
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malediction that " the blessings of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we may receive the promise 
of the Spirit by faith " (Gal. in, 14) \ 

An idea similar to the above is enunciated in II Cor. v, 21 : 
" Him who knew no sin, he hath made sin for us, that we might 
be made the justice of God in him " z . Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the human race whose cause He espouses and whose interests 
He embraces, becomes neither a sinner nor sin personally save 
in so far as He is a member of the sinfiil family to which He is 
united. And He thus assumes our nature and enters into our 
lot uir'ep f,[jiwv, in order to make us justice of God in Him. 
If union with men could not render Jesus a sinner since He was 
impeccable (TOV pir, yvovra 6cf/.apTiav), our union, however, 
with Him Who is justice itself make us participants of His 
justice. 

In the texts mentioned above, neither in Gal. in, 13, where he 
says that " Christ being made a curse for us hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law ", nor again in Gal. iv, 4 where he tells 
us that the Son of God was " made under the law that he might 
redeem them who were under the law ", nor finally in II Cor. v, 
21 where he writes that God made Christ " sin for us that we 
might be made the justice of God in Him " (cf. Rom. vni, 3) 
does Saint Paul tell us how de facto this redemption was realized 
or how actually we were made " justice of God in Him ". 
Without stopping at the intermediate and all important stage 
of Christ's sacrificial Death he seems to attribute directly to 
solidarity the effects of the former. Because Christ has become 
solidaire with mankind, we are said to have received the blessings 
of Abraham, the " promise of the Spirit ", adoptive filiation, 
and reconciliation. But we must not seek the ensemble of the 
Apostle's doctrine in every text Solidarity points to the 
redemptive Death and underlies it as an essential condition. 
It is because Christ is considered as the Head of the human race 
that His Death, whereby He became a victim for sin, is of 
value for His whole community, the latter being considered 
as dying with its Chief ; it is for this reason also that we are 



i. Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. IT 6 , p. 245 ff., BURTON, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 172-175. 
. 2. Cf. GARVIE, Studies of Paul and His Gospel, p. 163, FORSYTH, The 
Cruciality of the Cross, p. 212. 
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made " justice of God in Him ", juridically on Calvary, and 
effectively by the participation of His Spirit. 

This solidarity of Christ with the race in His death is expressed 
in II Cor. v, 14-15 : " For the charity of Christ presseth us, 
judging this, that if one died for all, then all were dead 
(07'.. slq uireo -rcavTWV a-rteOavov apa ol iravTe? arceOavov). And Christ 
died for all that they also who live may not now live to them- 
selves, but unto him who died and rose for them ". The 
Apostle concludes then that if one died for all, we all died 
mystically with Him. While it is true that we are associated 
with the dying Christ only in a mystic manner in so far as 
His death was morally the death of the human race of which 
He was the Head, yet this death is effectively realized in us by 
faith and baptism. Elsewhere the Apostle says: " As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive " (I Cor. xv, 22), i. e., 
just as in Adam all die potentially in the very act of transgres- 
sion and then actually by the fact of natural generation, 
so also all are vivified in Christ, juridically on Calvary, and 
effectively by our incorporation into the mystic Christ by 
baptism. Hence the Apostle considers that he no longer be- 
longs to himself but to Jesus Christ and to his brethren, because, 
firstly, he died a mystic death with Christ on the Cross, and 
secondly, because this mystic death implies and demands a 
moral death to himself and to his egoism (Gal. n, 20, cf . vi, 14 ; 
Rom. vi, i-n ; Col. n, 20, in, 3) 1 . 

The idea of solidarity then lies at the basis of the Apostle's 
teaching concerning the vicarious redeeming work of Christ : 
Christ gives satisfaction in our place, expiates our sins, and 
offers His Death as a substitution in our behalf. Having 
identified Himself with the dolorous consequences of sin, when 
He, the Head, suffers, all men suffer in His Person, are dispensed 
from suffering in their own members, and have their sins 
remitted. If therefore the acts and merits of Christ have a value 
for His community, it is because He is the Chief and Head 
of mankind, it is because He and His spiritual humanity form, 
as it were, one body and one being with Him. 



i. According to RIVIERE, art. Le premier theologien de la redemption, 
RCF, 1913, vol. 73, pp. 34-37, the phrase apa oi rcav-cii; aTTEOavov oi II Cor. v, 
14 refers to original sin ; for a consideration of this view cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , 
p. 241 ff., VAN STEENKISTE, Commentarius in s. Pauli epistolas 6 , vol. I, 
p. 450 f. 
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But if this be true, do not the conceptions of solidarity and 
substitution exclude one another, as Foley x claims ? Are we 
not obliged to say that by virtue of substitution, Christ, dying 
in the place of sinners, dispensed them from dying, and, on 
the contrary, that by virtue of solidarity the whole community 
of believers, forming one body with Christ, had undergone death 
at the same time as its Head ? In resolving this apparent 
difficulty we would note that to act or to suffer in the place 
of another implies three things : first, that this other did not do 
or endure that to which he was in some way bound, second, 
that he who takes his place does or endures something similar, 
and, third, that this action or suffering has an effect in some 
way identical to that which the action or suffering of him 
whom he replaces would have had. Coming now to the 
substitutionary expiation of Christ we find that it is not opposed 
to solidarity but rather demands it. For it is precisely because 
Christ is the Head and Chief of mankind that His sufferings 
and Death have a value for His whole community and that 
substitution thus retains its full force. The solidarity between 
Christ and His members, though very real, is mystic : the 
Head alone undergoes physically the penalty of death, while 
His community undergoes it mystically. 

The same principle of solidarity underlies the Apostle's 
doctrine concerning the Resurrection. In His Resurrection as 
in His Death Christ is for Saint Paul the Head and Represen- 
tative of the race: we all rise with Him and come forth from the 
sepulchre to lead a new life. The triumph of Christ over sin 
and death is thus not a purely individual and personal triumph 
of which the Son of God had no need, but it is a collective 
triumph of the whole mystic body of which Christ is the Head. 
"If we believe that Jesus died and rose again ", says the 
Apostle, " even so them who have slept through Jesus, will 
God bring with him " (I Thess. iv, 14). Writing to the Corin- 
thians, the Apostle demonstrates to them that the Resurrection 
of Christ not only implies the possibility of but de facto involves 
the resurrection of the dead (I Cor. xv, 1-34) ; the Risen Christ 
is " the firstfruits of them that sleep, for by a man came death, 
and by a man the resurrection of the dead, and as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive " (I Cor. xv, 20-22; 



i. Anselm's Theory of the Atonement, pp. 69, 73. 
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cf. Rom. v, 15, vi, 5-8 ; Eph. n, 5 ; Col. in, 4). Just as the 
Apostle said, " if one died for all then all died " (II Cor. v, 14), 
he could also have written, " if one is risen for all, then all have 
risen " ; in fact, this thought seems to be present in the Apostle's 
mind when in II Cor. v, 15 he continues : " And he died for all, 
that they also who live may not now live to themselves but unto 
him who died and rose for them (T(J> u-rcep au-wv dTcoOavdvn xal 
eyepQsvci.). The same solidarity between the new life of Christ 
and that of the faithful is again affirmed in Col. I, 1-3 : " If you 
be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 

Christ is sitting at the right hand of God For you are dead 

and your life is hid with Christ in God ". 

These events take place en droit on Calvary and at the 
sepulchre, really and effectively in baptism. Now baptism 
is not only a symbol and a rite, but also a sacrament operating 
what it signifies. It not only represents the assimilation of 
the Christian to Christ's Death and Resurrection but also 
realizes it. It is described as a baptism efc Xpt-arov (Gal. in, 
27 ; Rom. VI, 3), as a baptism ei<; TO o'vojxa Xptarou (I Cor. I, 
13-17), and as a " putting on of Christ " (Rom. xm, 14 ; 
Gal. in, 27). By it the Christian is effectively united to Christ, 
enters into a participation of His Spirit, and becomes a member 
of the mystic body, i. e. the Church, of which Christ is the Head. 
Being thus united to Christ, he is reconciled with God, justified, 
and delivered en Principe from death. He is regenerated by 
the Spirit of Christ and is no longer under the tyrannical 
dominion of sin. In a word, he enters into full possession 
of the blessings of the new era. 

From the above it is evident that the idea of solidarity holds 
a fundamental position in the soteriological teaching of Saint 
Paul. This same idea of solidarity is again brought out by the 
contrast which the Apostle establishes between the Second and 
the first Adam 1 . Thus Saint Paul says : " The first man 

i. (a) It has heretofore been assumed by nearly all exegetes that Saint 
Paul in describing Christ as the Second Adam was using a common Rabbinic 
title for the Messias. Thus SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans 6 , p. 136, speaks of 
" the Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 Ss'Jxspoi; or 6 ea/a-ucx; 
'AScx;/ ". Cf. also ROSTRON, The Christology of St. Paul, p. 57 ff. But it has 
recently been shown that this assumption rests on a very slender foundation. 
Cf. THACKERAY, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 
p. 40 ff. The ordinary interpretation is based on certain mediaeval passages, 
which were influenced by the Kabala, the most striking of which occurs in 
the NeveSchalom.ix,8: rp&5>n Kin JITINn DISH, " the last Adam (or man) 
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Adam was made into a living soul ; the last Adam into a 
quickening spirit " (eysveTO 6 7ipwTO<; av6pw7to<; 'A8a t u. e>'<; ^uyvyv 
^totrav. 6 effyxTO? 'ASap. efc 7iveup.a JTwoTtotouv) (I Cor. XV, 45), 
and again, " The first man was of the earth earthy, the 
second man, from heaven, heavenly " (6 TTOWTO? avGpwTcos h. 
yvj? ^ol'/.o?, 6 SeuTepo? av9pwn:o<; ^ oupavou) (I Cor. XV, 47), 
The first Adam whose body was ex yvjc, and yoUo<; became, 
according to Gen. n, 7, a " living soul " ; his body was a natural 
one, being under the control of the <\>uyj\. Hence he could not 

is the Messias ". But these expressions are to be considered as unconscious 
Christian infiltrations, for it has been shown that the Neve Schalom is the work 
of a Spanish Jew of the latter part of the fifteenth century. The expression, 
pt^&nn Dltf , was very common, however, in Saint Paul's time, but it merely 
denotes Adam, the first man, in opposition to all later men and implies no 
contrast. The corresponding phrase, " Second Adam ", is, according to 
scholars of Rabbinic literature, absent from the whole range of early and 
mediaeval writings up to the Neve Schalom. Hence we have no evidence that 
Saint Paul owed the expression to his Rabbinic training. But it is otherwise 
with the idea of an antithesis between Adam and the Messias, which occurs 
in the earliest midrash on Genesis, Bereschith Rabba, 12, in the sixth century, 
(b) But can the genesis of Saint Paul's teaching concerning the Second 
Adam be found perhaps in Alexandrian thought ? HOLTZMANN, Lehrbuch 
dev neutestamentlichen Theologie 2 , p. 101, alleges that we have here a combina- 
tion of Philo's doctrine with the doctrine of the preexistence of the Messias, 
so that " Second Adam " designates the " preexistent heavenly man " (^m- 
melsmensch). Philo, we know, had noticed the two accounts of man's creation 
in Gen. i, 26-27 and n, 7, and based on them a doctrine, in which Platonism 
played a part, of a heavenly and earthly man, the former or archetypal man 
being first created in the image of God. Elsewhere he interprets the E'.XOJV 
TOU Oeou to mean the Xoyoc;, so that when man is said to have been created 
after the image of God the meaning is that the archetypal man was created 
in the likeness of the Xo'yoc. The two passages where Philo expounds this 
doctrine are the following : 

1) De leg. alleg., I, 12, 13 : Atrua avOpcoTuov ysvY). 6 (JLEV yap Etmv oupavio<; 
avOpumos, 6 8s. yqVvo?. '0 JJ.EV ouv oupavto<; a'ts xax' slxova OEOU ysyovux; 
(pOapT/K xai ffuvoAaK yetoSou^ ouaia<; ap.sTO^o;;. o 8e yri'vot; ex cntopacos UATJ?, 
?)v /ouv xs'xXTjxsv ETrayr). Aio TOV IJ.EV oupavio'v cp-rjatv CTJ TTiTrXaaOai, xai' elxo'va 
8e TSTUTTd'itrOat Oso'j. TOV 3s y^Vvov TtAaaij.a i/.X' ou yW7]f;.a eTva; too TE/VITOU. 

2) De mund. opif. 46 : 'livapyeaTaxa xal Sta TOUTO [Gen. n, 7] TcapiVrTjatv 
6'Ti oiaaoca 7rajjL;j.ye'(J-f)<; sax 1 . TOU TE vuv TTXaaOEvxoc; dvOptoTrou xat tou y.a-ra 
TTJV elxo'va OEOU yeyovo'TOi; upo'tEpov. [J.EV yap S'.aTT/.aaflEt^ aiaOTito; -f)i5T) 
|AEtE/u)v TCOto7Y]xo<;, EX atojxaTo; xai ^u-/;?]; auvsaiUK, av^p rj yuvr,, cpuasi f)vr, i6c, 
6 <5s /.a-ua TTJV eixo'va, tfis'a TI? Y^ ys^o; "| acppaytc;, VOTJTO'C;, aaio|j.a o<;. OUT' 
appEv o'.'T OTJAU, acpOapTo; OUCTEI. TO'J os ottaOr)- ou xai ETU (j.s'pouc ivOpo'jTrou TTJV 
7.aTaarv,EUT)v auvOcTov slvat T]CTW EX TE yswSouc o-jatat; xat Trvsui/aTOi; (istou x. r. X. 

Is there any connection to be traced between this Philonic idea and the 
Pauline distinction between the first man who is of the earth and the second 
man who is from heaven ? We do not think so. For the order in Saint Paul 
(I Cor. xv, 45 ff.) is the reverse of that in Philo : first the earthly, then the 
heavenly. Again there is nothing to show that Saint Paul has in mind the 
two accounts of creation ; his language seems to be suggested wholly by 
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transmit to his descendants anything except that which he 
possessed, namely, a psychical and mortal body. Having lost 
the supernatural and preternatural gifts which formerly were 
a part of his heritage, earthly, he gives birth only to earthly men. 
But far different is the nature of the Second Adarn : He is 
e oupt/vou, not only because He was divinely preexistent (cf 
Rom. vin, 3 ; Gal. iv, 4) but especially because He is the glorified 
Chief of redeemed humanity and the Principle of supernatural 
life. For at the moment of the Resurrection He received the 
glory and assumed the spiritual body to which He had a 
a right both .because of the plenitude of the Holy Spirit which 
He possessed since His miraculous conception and because of 
the merits of His redeeming work. It was then also that 



Gen. ii, 7. The passage of Gen. i, 27 is applied to Adam in I Cor. xi, 7, but 
here there is no question of the Philonic idea. Furthermore, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the real preexistence of the Messias was at this time a widely 
prevalent doctrine among the Jews, or whether Philo's speculation had already 
in Saint Paul's time influenced Rabbinic theology. Finally although e!j 
oupavou refers to the preexistence of Christ, that reference does not exhaust 
the meaning of the words. Cf. BACHMANN, Der erste Brief des Paulus an die 
Korintker 2 , pp. 462-463 n. 

(c) WOODS, The Gospel of Rightness, p. 31 ff., " assumes " that the Apostle 
uses the allegorical method in regard to the Adam narratives, and thinks that 
I Cor. xv, 45 " may have " referred to a portion of the written Cabala. Now 
according to the Cabala, he tells us, the first two chapters of Genesis set forth 
the creation of " Adam " as an evolutionary process of which four definite 
stages may be noted : i) when the primitive tradition tells us that Adam fell, 
this implies of necessity that he was once " unfallen ". In this state he is, 
the divine prototype of man, the Logos, the First Adam or Adam Kadmon 
the " God " of Gen. i. He is collectively the three highest groups of the ten 
Sephira or Elohim. He (or they) bestows the Ruach or Spirit in man. 2) 
From these come the creative Elohim, or lower seven Sephira (the " Second 
Adam ", the " Divine Hermaphrodite "), Lords of creation and of man, who 
bestows on him the Nephesh, and f ashen his body from the" dust". They are 
the " Lord God " of Gen. n. 3) Adam made of the dust of the ground 
is the product and embodiment of the Creative Elohim. Like his prototypes, 
Adam in this stage is androgyne. 4) The last stage is reached when the 
separated man and woman emerge after the deep sleep of the androgyne Adam 
(Gen. n, 23), sex-separation being the precursor of that earthly birth which 
follows as a consequence of the mystic transgression. 

What is to be said of this theory ? A complete refutation would require 
a study of the origin and development of the Cabala, yet we feel that it is not 
necessary to do so to show that Saint Paul could never have been a partisan 
of such monstrosities as indicated above. A stern Pharisee with his conception 
of a unique Holy God, Creator and Preserver of the Universe, would never have 
accepted the gross anthropomorphisms, the gnostic emanations and pantheism 
of the Cabalists. Moreover, the author himself surrounds his view with so many 
assumptions and is so conscious of its many discrepancies with Saint Paul's 
narrative that his theory at best resolves itself into fanciful imagination. 
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He became a irveOp-a ^WOTCOIOUV (I Cor. xv, 45), capable of 
communicating to those united to Him the supernatural life 
with which He Himself is endowed. Hence while the first 
Adam bequeathed death to all who descend from him by 
carnal generation, the Second Adam confers life on all who are 
united to Him by supernatural regeneration : " by a man came 
death, and by a man the resurrection of the dead, and 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive " 
(coo-n:ot.-/)9r)<7ovTai.) (I Cor. xv, 21-22). Hence also the Apostle 
admonishes us : " As we have born the image of the earthly 
(T/V eudva -rou ^ot'xou), let us bear also the image of the heavenly " 
(TTJV euco'va TOU &rcoupaviou) (I Cor. XV, 49). 

Like the natiwe so too the work of the Second Adam is also 
described with reference to the work of the first Adam. In 
Rom. v, 12-19 tne Apostle tells us that as one is the author of 
justice and life (vv. 15-19) so also one is the author of sin and 
death (vv. 12, 15-19). In comparing the work of the Second 
and of the first Adam the Apostle indicates first of all a point 
of resemblance ; each work is effected by a single agent ; 
while from Adam comes kp.ap'ua, 9avaTo<;, sfe 7cavTa<;, from 
Christ comes Sixoaoauvri, w/i, ''<; 7tavTa<;. But the ^apto-pia 
or fulness of grace whereof Christians partake in Christ does not 
correspond to the TtapaTrrwfjia, Adam's fall, which compromised 
all his descendants, and hence the Apostle proceeds to note 
the points of difference *. 

i. The ideas contained in Rom. v, 15-19 may be rendered clearer by the 
following disposition of the text : 

v. 15 : 'AXX' ouy &z TO -rcapaTruw[j.a, OUTO? xac TO '/apiay-a' 

el yap iroXXco |j.aXXov 

Ttj) TOU !vo'<; irapairctifxaTt YJ Xpi<; TOJ OEOU y,a\ T) Stopea Iv jra 
ol iroXXol aTrs6avov. TTJ TOU evoi; avOpoWou '1. X. 

' 



v. 16 : Kat ou/ co? 81' EVO<; a(j.apT^ffavTO(; TO 
to [JLEV yap y.pi'(j.a TO i5s 

e^ Ivoc ex TcoXXwv 

sl<; xaTaxptjj.a. si<; Si/.ai'wjj-a. 

v. 17 : El yap TtoXXtf) (JiaXXov 

TW Toi5 Iv6<; TrapauTiujjiaTt ol TYJV icepiffaetav 

6 6avaTo; ijBaaiXeucrev TTJ<; 3a)pa<; TTJI; i5i 

Sia TOU EVO'C;. ev ^wri paatXsuaouaiv 

Sta T'OU vo<; 'lT)aou XpiaTou. 
v. 18 : Apa ouv tb? 8'.' Ivo? T:apaT(6[j.aTO(; OUTW? xai Si' Ivo'i; c!ix. 

ic; 7tav:a<; avGpwTroui; el? iravTa? avOpo'j7rou<; 

t<; xaTaxp'.|Jia el? dt/ca 

v. 19 : "QjTrep yap , a -CYJJ; Trapaxo-?)<; OUTWC xai <5ta 

Toij vo<; dvOptoTiou TOIJ evo<; 

a|JLapToXoi y.aTaTaOT)aav ot TtoXXoi. 8ixaioi xaTaaTaO^uovTat ol itoXXoi. 
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The first contrast lies in the nature and measure of their specific 
effects. If the effect of Adam's TtapanTWfjia is the death of all 
men, " much more the grace (-/apis) of God and the gift (owpea), 
by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many " (v. 15). A second difference consists in the number 
and power of the causes which immediately occasioned them : 
a single agent by a single act caused the Fall ; from one sinner 
came the occasion of that judicial sentence (xpijjia), which led 
on to condemnation (xaTaxpip.a). But not so with the SwpTiua : 
many falls into sin have moved the Divine Mercy to bestow 
that great gift of grace in Christ, -/apt-o^a, which leads on to 
a ouoawfjia from God the Father (v. 16). The power of the 
Second Adam therefore, in the direction of salvation, cannot 
fall short of the power of the first Adam in the direction of 
destruction. Rather if the one icapaTnrwpa inaugurated the 
reign of death, much more will they who receive TT,V irs 
TYJ<; yap'.TO? and its concrete result rr)v Swpeav TY,<; 
attain to the reign of life through Jesus Christ (v. 17). In 
w. 18-19 the Apostle finally gives a summary recapitulation 
of the whole parallel (vv. 12-17), comprehending the points 
of similarity and unlikeness. In v. 18 is found a comparison 
of the two representative acts and of their ultimate consequence, 
while in v. 19 we have a comparison of the moral disposition 
of the two agents and of their immediate consequences. 

According to certain theologians as Du Bose l Terry 2 , and 
Peake 3 , the Apostle in Rom v, 12-19 does not regard Adam as 
a historical individual but merely idealizes him as the typical 
sinner. Says Peake 4 : " Adam is typical of the race. ...The 
act of Adam is crucial just because it is typical ; the nature 
of Adam is our common nature ; he is the natural man moulded 
from the dust. The sin latent in us was latent also in him ". 
There is however no reason to interpret the two members of 
the parallel, in which it is expressly stated that Adam was 
" a figure of him who was to come " (v. 14), in two different 
ways, and against their natural meaning and force ; to do so 
would be to distort the fundamental view-point of the Apostle 
whose primary purpose in Rom. v, 12-19 is to show that just 

1. The Gospel according to St. Paul, pp. 159, 162. 

2. Biblical Dogmatics, p. 121 ; cf. also pp. 85-86. 

3. The Quintessence of Paulinism, p. 24. 

4. Ibid., p. 24. 
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as one was the author of sin and death for all humanity so also 
one was the author of justice and life. Such an interpretation, 
moreover, is contrary to the Apostle's statement in I Cor. xv, 
21-22, a passage, which may be regarded as a brief summary of 
Rom. v, 12-19 : " By a man came death, and by a man the 
resurrection of the dead. And as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ all shall be made alive. 

The Apostle therefore establishes a close relation between 
unregenerate humanity and its natural head, Adam, on the 
one hand, and between the new spiritual humanity and its 
Head, Jesus Christ, on the other. These relations though 
unique and inscrutable are yet very vital and real : sinful 
humanity is conceived as being in some way present and parti- 
cipant in Adam's transgression, and redeemed humanity as 
being similarly present and participant in Christ's death, buri?l , 
and resurrection. Adam is the head of the race in respect to 
its sinful ness, Christ is the Head of the race in respect to its 
redemption. The two thus stand in analogous relations to 
mankind, and it is the aim of the Apostle to show that grace 
in Christ is mightier than the sin in Adam. How precisely 
this solidarity between Adam and the race in regard to the 
transmission of original sin is to be explained, whether Adam 
was the juridic or moral head of the race, or whether he was 
the representative of mankind, or whether the explanation is 
to be sought in the fact that he is the " head and fountain 
of nature ", are questions which Saint Paul does not explicitly 
treat 1 . The counterpart of this solidarity, however, namely, 
the identification of humanity with Christ in His redeeming 
and sacrificial work, receives more attention in the Pauline 
Epistles, and in its terms is the former to be explained and 
understood. 

In conclusion, it is evident therefore that the idea of solidarity 
holds a position of fundamental importance in the soteriological 
teaching of Saint Paul. Never, in fact, does the Apostle 
isolate the Christian from Christ, Who is man's Life and All, 
nor, on the other hand, does he separate the Representative and 
Head from the rest of humanity. At every stage in the 



i. Cf. BILLOT, De personali et originate peccato 5 , p. 145 fL, BECKER, art. 
frvage des Schuldcharaclers der Erbsiinde, ZKT, 1924, pp. 59-92. 
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economy of Redemption, the acts of the Saviour are done in 
our name and at the. same time for our advantage, or, more 
exactly, they profit us because in a certain way they are 
accomplished by us in the person of our Head. It is for this 
reason also that Saint Paul insists so much on the human 
nature of Christ. The law of solidarity determines primarily 
the Redeemer's relation towards us and not His relation 
towards God. It now remains for us to inquire in what and 
and why Christ became solidaire with us, in what and how 
we benefit from His intervention, in a word, how He repaired 
the disorder of sin. 



CHAPTER II. 



The Redeeming Work of Christ. 

In the redeeming work of Christ the Apostle distinguishes 
two events to which from the very beginning of his missionary 
preaching he attributes a special salvific importance, namely, 
the Death and Resurrection. Already in his first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians he speaks of the " purchase of salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, whether we watch 
or sleep, we may live together with him " (v, 10). His oral 
preaching before the Galatians consisted in depicting before the 
eyes of his auditors the image of the Crucified, and he affirms 
in the most categorical manner that " if justice be by the law, 
then Christ died in vain " (n, 21 ; cf. v, n, vi, 14). The in- 
strument of this Death is often put by metonymy for the Death 
itself, and salvation is then said to be by the Cross. " The 
word of the Cross " (I Cor. 1, 18) accordingly forms the substance 
of the Apostle's message ; he will glory only in the Cross 
(Gal. vi, 14), and will have but one object of knowledge and 
interest, " Jesus Christ and Him crucified " (I Cor. II, 2). 
It is this doctrine of Christ's death for sin which is " the power 
of God " (I Cor. i, 1 8), although to the Jew, who looked for 
salvation through some outward demonstration of divine power, 
and to the Greek, who sought the way of life in acute specula- 
tions, it appeared to be without meaning or value 3 . 



i. The important role attributed to the Death of Christ in the Pauline 
spteriology is not the fruit of posterior theological speculation. This truth 
formed part of the first Christian symbols, and the Apostle explicitly presents 
it as an element of the primitive catechesis (I Cor. xv, 3) . Nor was Saint Paul 
obliged at any time directly to combat adversaries who called into doubt 
the salutary value of the Death of Christ. If the Judaizers of Galatia, who 
maintained the economy of the Law along with the Cross of Christ, came in 
reality to destroy the role of the latter, this was in the Apostle's mind a logical 
consequence of their procedure and not a result sought or desired. The very 
fact that the Apostle considers himself to have refuted them effectively by 
bringing this consequence to light shows how profound in the minds of the 
Christians was the conviction of the efficacy of Christ's Death. The theory 
that the Apostle's views concerning the redeeming Death of Christ are in 
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The Resurrection likewise receives similar emphasis in the 
Pauline Epistles. It is mentioned already in the first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians together with the redeeming Death (i, 10), 
and like the latter formed a part of the primitive catechesis : 
" He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures " 
(I Cor. xv, 4). The importance of the Resurrection for salva- 
tion is again evident from the following text : " If there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen again. 
And if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, 
and 3'our faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God, because we have given testimony against God, 
that he hath raised up Christ ; whom he hath not raised up, 
if the dead rise not again. And if Christ be not risen again, 
your faith is vain, for you are yet in your sins. Then they also 
who are fallen asleep in Christ, are perished. If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. 
But now Christ is risen from the dead, the firstfruits of them that 
sleep. For by a man came death, and by a man the resurrection 
of the dead, and as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be 
made alive " (I Cor. xv, 13-22). 

From these general considerations let us now pass to study 
more in detail how precisely the Death and Resurrection of 
the Redeemer brought about our salvation. 



fundamental opposition to those of Christ and of the other apostles has been 
severely judged by many Protestant scholars ; says HARNACK, Das Wesen 
des Christentums, p. 97 : " Es gehort zu den sichersten geschichtlichen That- 
sachen, dasz nicht etwa erst der Apostel Paulus die Bedeutung des Todes 
Christi und die Bedeutung seiner Auferstehung so in denVorde rgrund ge- 
schoben, sondern dasz er mit dieser Anerkennung ganz auf dem Boden der 
Urgemeinde gestanden hat " ; so too SABATIER, L'Apdtre Paul*, p. 286 : 
" II ne faut point se lasser de le redire, parce qu'on ne cesse de 1'oublier : 
Paul etait apotre avant d'etre theologien. Le besoin de conserver e"tait chez 
lui plus imperieux que celui d'innover. Son evangile etait avant tout un 
message qu'il avait re9u, qu'il devait transmettre, et qu'il devait defendre. 
II preche non seulement avec autorite mais d'autorite " ; similarly FEINE 
Theologie des neuen Testaments*, p. 184 : " Zum sichersten, was wir uber das 
Verstandnis des Todes Jesu in der Urgemeinde wissen gehort die Tatsache 
dasz auch sie die Lehre von der siihnenden Bedeutung des Todes Jesu gehabt 
hat. Immer wieder werden Abschwachungen dieser der modernen Theologie 
sehr unbequemen Tatsache versucht, und doch steht sie da wie ein eherner Pels, 
an dem alle Versuche der Abschwachung oder Umdeutung wirkungslos ab- 
prallen werden. Es ist das prachtvolle Zeugnis des Paulus : " Ich habe euch 
iibeiiiefert, etc. " (I Cor. xv, 3). Cf. D'ALES, art. Redemption, DApFC, fasc. xx, 
col. 541-582, VAN CROMBRUGGHE, De soteriologiae christianae primis fontibus, 
passim, TONER, art. The Soteriological Teaching of Christ, IThQ, 1907, pp. 89- 
109. 
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ART. I. CHRIST'S REDEEMING DEATH. 

I. CONSTITUTIVE ELEMENTS OF THE REDEEMING DEATH 

OF CHRIST. 

As in the Fall the offense against God is the aspect of primary 
importance and the cause of all the other evils, so also in the 
work of Redemption the phase which must first occupy our 
attention is the reparation of the injury to the Most High. 
For two elements enter into the notion of sin : an interior 
disorder (reatus culpae) , which constitutes the f a.ult, and implies 
in some way a diminution of the divine honor because the order 
whereby we should tend to God as our Supreme Good and Last 
End has been disrupted, and secondly, an exterior disorder 
(reatus poenae) , which is an obligation to undergo a penalty 1 . 
These two elements do not exclude but imply one another. 
According to Saint Paul sin is not expiated by the mere fact 
that its penalty is materially endured ; for if sin incurred a 
punishment it was because it is an offense against God, a 
disregard of His Will, and a revolt against His law. Hence 
God, in order to be reconciled to humanity, demands that sin be 
repaired in its formality as offense and disobedience. If the 
death of Christ, therefore, had an expiatory and redeeming 
value, this was due to the fact that it was not a mere material 
endurance of pain but also, at the same time, a personal act 
of sublime love, of obedience, and of total oblation to God. 



i. This idea is clearly stated by MEDEBIELLE, L' expiation dans I'Ancien 
et le Nouveau Testament, vol. I, p. 6 : " Le peche est en premier lieu et avant 
tout une injure faite a Dieu ; il est ensuite, par rapport a I'homme, un acte 
qui merite chatiment. Ce dernier element, quoique necessairement implique" 
dans la notion de peche, est secondaire par rapport au premier. La reparation 
du peche par la restitution a la Majeste divine de 1'honneur qui lui a etc ravi 
s'appelle satisfaction; la reparation du peche par la soumission a la peine 
meritee s'appelle a proprement parler expiation. Quand la reparation de 
1'injure ou 1'acquittement de la peine se font par un autre au nom du coupable, 
la satisfaction ou 1'expiation sont dites substitutives (vicaria). L'expiation, 
prise a part, aurait done moins d'importance que la satisfaction. En realite 
cependant ces deux elements sont etroitement associes dans le salut opere 
par le Christ : la Redemption les embrasse tous deux et les unit indissoluble- 
ment. Ce fait pose, la satisfaction n'apparait jamais mieux que lorsqu'elle 
est poussee jusqu'a 1'acceptation de la peine, et 1'acceptation du chatiment 
ne se conoit pas d'ailleurs sans 1'intention de rendre pleinement au Createur 
1'honneur que le peche lui avait refuse ". Cf. also HUGON, Le mystere de la 
redemption 3 , p. 14. 

17 
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A The Moral Element: Love and Obedience of the Redeemer. 

The redeeming work of Christ is everywhere represented 
by the Apostle as proceeding from the will of the Father. It is 
for this reason that 'the oblation which the Redeemer made of 
Himself has the value of a meritorious act of obedience, which 
on the one hand annulled and repaired the disobedience of 
Adam, and on the other became the cause of His personal 
exaltation. In fact, Saint Paul tells us that Christ died in our 
behalf at the will of the Father : " God comrnendeth his 
charity towards us, because when as yet we were sinners, 
Christ died for us " (Rom. v, 8, 9). God gave His Son for all : 
" He spared not even his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all " (Rom. vm, 32). What the Law could not do God has 
done by sending His own Son into the world : " For what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 

God sending his own Son hath condemned sin in the flesh " 

(Rom. vin, 3). " It hath pleased the Father through him to 
reconcile all things unto himself " (Col. I, 19, 20), " for God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself " (II Cor. v, 19). 

On the other hand the Apostle frequently recalls the love 
and obedience of the Saviour in His redeeming work. Again 
and again he tells us that Christ died for us (I Thess. i, 10 ; 
II Cor. v, 15), and, more precisely, for our sins (Gal. I, 4). 
Speaking of himself, the Apostle exclaims : " Christ Jesus 
came into this world to save sinners of whom I am the chief 
(I Tim. I, 15), /T and again, " the Son of God loved me and 
delivered himself for me " (Gal. n, 20). The same thought is 
beautifully expressed in Rom. v, 6-9 : " For why did Christ 
when as yet we were weak, die for the ungodly ? For scarce 
for a just man will one die ; yet perhaps for a good man some 
one would dare to die. But God comrnendeth his charity 
towards us, because when as yet we were sinners Christ died 
for us ". In his epistle to the Ephesians he exhorts all to 
" walk in love as Christ also hath loved us, and hath delivered 
himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour 
of sweetness " (v, 2); he admonishes husbands to " love their 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered himself up 
for it " (v, 25). As the " one mediator of God and men, the 
man Jesus Christ gave himself a redemption for all " (I Tim. n, 
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5, 6) that " he might redeem us from all iniquity " (Tit. n, 14), 
for " being rich He became poor for our sakes that through his 
poverty we might be rich " (II Cor. vm, 9) 1 . 

The Redeemer's Death was not only a proof of the greatest 
and most generous love but also of a magnanimous obedience. 
This latter consideration is developed especially in Romans c.v, 
where the Apostle is comparing the work of the first and Second 
Adam, the two heads of humanity. Against the transgression 
of the first Adam, who introduced sin and death into this world, 
the Apostle opposes the act of Christ who brought justification 
and life; and in v. 19 the Apostle calls this salvific and justify- 
ing act of the new Adam an UTOXXOV), an act of obedience ; 
" For as by the disobedience of one man, many were made 
sinners, so also by the obedience of one, many shall be made 
just ". So too it was this obedience of the God-Man, of the 
Saviour, which was the cause of His personal exaltation : " Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man, he humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death 
of the cross ; for which cause God also hath exalted him, and 
hath given him a name which is above all names " (Phil, n, 5-9). 

A generous love and a perfect obedience culminating in a 
voluntary sacrifice, this is what Saint Paul especially con- 
siders in the redeeming work. From the bosom of humanity 
to which He came to render the supernatural life which it had 
lost, the well-beloved Son, in whom the Father is well pleased, 



i. Cf. RICHARD, art. La redemption, mystere d' amour, RechSR, May, 1923, 
pp. 193-218, RIVIERE, Le dogme de la redemption, p. 262 ff., OXENHAM, 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement*, p. 75, ZANECCHIA, II sacrificio redentivo 
a Gerusalemme , p. 84 ff. 

Against the exaggerated penal theories of Lutheran theologians, modern 
Protestant writers give a more prominent place to the moral element of the 
Redemption ; cf. ROBERTS, Salvation through Atonement, p. 65, JAMES, art. 
Cross, DAC, p. 268, SCOTT, The Atonement, pp. 13-14, LIDGETT, The Spiritual 
Principle of the Atonement, pp. 60, 276 ff., BABUT, Etude biblique sur la re- 
demption, pp. 114-117. HOLTZMANN, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theolo- 
gie", vol. II, p. 120, while favoring the thesis that even in Saint Paul saving 
power attaches to the death only in connexion with, and as a culmination of, 
the previous life, allows that emphasis falls upon the death as the last, all 
decisive proof of all the voluntary service upon which the Son of God had enter- 
ed when He took the form of a servant ; cf. also FEINE, Theologie des neuen 
Testaments 3 , p. 311. 
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causes to rise towards God more love, glory, and honor than that 
of which original sin and all sins had robbed Him. The perfec- 
tion of this obedience and love which animated the God-Man 
from His entrance into the world until His Death on the cross, 
constitutes an act of immense reparation, which reestablishes 
the supernatural order broken by the transgression of 
Adam 1 . 

For since Christ is the Head of the race, since He is solidaire 
with the humanity which He came to redeem, we are intimately 
associated with Him in His acts of love, honor, and obedience 
which He renders to God. Thus mankind, in close union 
with its Head and Representative, repares its faults and co- 
operates in the restoration of its supernatural life. Hence this 
vicarious satisfaction of Christ is a consequence of the solidarity, 
of that spiritual unity, realized in principle at the Incarnation. 

The love and obedience of the Redeemer, however, consisted 
principally in the acceptance of death, the penalty for sin. 
Christ freely accepted humiliations, sufferings, and death : 
proposito sibi gaudio, sustinuit crucem. Since the consequence 
and penalty of Adam's sin, which was a refusal of obedience, 
was death, one can readily understand how reparation should 
indeed consist in love and obedience, but in love and 
obedience taking the form of sufferings and death. Sin 
which had destined man to eternal death leads the Son of God, 
whom love had made Son of Man, to death, that we might 
become adopted sons in eternal life. In the Pauline Epistles 
the moral and penal elements are both essential and inseparable 



i. As HUGUENY, art. La redemption, RSPhTh, 1911, p. 316, well remarks, 
we must always keep in mind, when we study this redeeming work of Christ, 
the divine dignity of His Person : " Get amour est humain en tant qu'il sort 
d'un Cceur fait de notre chair et de notre sang ; mais parce que ce Cceur appar- 
tient a une personne divine et a raison des graces incomparables qui divinisent 
la puissance d'aimer dans I'humaine volonte d'un Dieu-homme, 1'acte de 
charite du Christ est, des le premier instant, 1'inconiparable chef-d'oauvre 
de la creation, un hommage et un amour meilleurs que toute la charite ravie 
au monde par le peche d'Adam, et par consequent une reparation suffisante 
de ce peche ". 

Cf. also ST. THOMAS, m a , q. 48, a. 2 : " Hie proprie satisfacit pro offensa qui 
exhibet offenso id quod aeque vel magis diligit quam oderit offensam. Christus 
autem, ex caritate et obedientia patiendo, majus aliquid Deo exhibuit quam 
exigeret recompensatio totius offensae humani generis : i quidem propter 
magnitudinem caritatis ex qua patiebatur ; 2 propter dignitatem vitae suae, 
quam pro satisfactione ponebat, quae erat vita Dei et hominis ; 3 propter 
generalitatem passionis et magnitudinem doloris assumpti ". 
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in Christ's redeeming work. It is by the two indissolubly 
united that man was redeemed 1 . 



B. The Penal Element: Sufferings and Death of the Redeemer. 

References to the historical sufferings and death of Our 
Saviour are far more numerous in the Pauline Epistles than 
is usually supposed. The Apostle tells us that Our Lord took 
His repast with the disciples " the same night on which he 
was betrayed " (I Cor. xi, 23), a statement, which contains 
in nuce a large part of the history of the Passion : the reference 
to the " night " implies a chronological knowledge of the events, 
and the word " betrayed " points to information concerning 
the traitor and the arrest. Saint Paul also knows of the 
outrages and invectives with which Jesus was overwhelmed . 
" For Christ did not please Himself, but as it is written : 
' The reproaches of them that reproached thee fell upon me ' " 
(Rom. xv, 3). In himself, he says, the sufferings of Christ 
abound (II Cor. I, 5, iv, 10 ; Col. i, 24), nay, he was mulcted 
of all things to know the fellowship of His sufferings, being 
conformed to His death (Phil, in, 10). In fact, is there not an 
allusion to the sufferings of Christ and to His prayer on the Cross 
in the description which the Apostle gives of his own abandon- 
ment at the moment of death : " at my first answer no man 



i . The relation of the penal and moral elements is clearly brought out by 
PESCH, Das Suhneleiden unseres gottlichen Erloser, p. 143 : " Gewisz weisz jeder, 
dasz Blut, rein stofilich genommen, die Seele nicht reinigt und die Sunde 
nicht tilgt. Von dem Blut gilt dasselbe was der Heiland von dem Fleische 
sagt : Das Blut nutz nichts, der Geist ist's, der lebendig macht. Aber erstens 
ist das Blut des Gottmenschen nicht Blut ohne Geist. Zweitens wird in jenen 
Ausspriichen das Blut nicht betrachtet als eine blosze Sache, sondern als das 
vom Keiland fur uns aus Liebe und zum Zweck der Erlosung vergossene Blut. 
Es wird also nicht getrennt von den Akten der Seele Christi. Aber trotzdem 
bleibt es wahr, dasz wir weder durch die Akte Christi an sich noch durch das 
Blut Christi an sich, sondern durch beide zugleich erlost worden sind ". It is 
true that the Redemption considered from a speculative view-point could 
have taken place in innumerable different ways. But when we consider it 
as it took place in the historical order and as it is presented to us in the Pauline 
Epistles we find that the penal and moral elements are equally constitutive 
of the redeeming work ; hence any attempt to regard the penal element, 
from this view-point, as " accidental " or " secondary " is to be rejected. 
For the question is not to choose between the two elements, but to show how 
in the Redemption, which in its plan as well as in its execution is a work of love, 
justice plays an essential role. Cf. MEDEBIELLE, o. c., vol. I, p. 6. 
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stood with me, but all forsook me ; may it not be laid to their 
charge ; but the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me, 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion " (II Tim. iv, 
16, 17). The vSaviour out of love died voluntarily for us, 
having been fastened with nails (Col. n, 14) to a wooden 
(Gal. in, 13 ; Acts v, 30) cross (Rom. vi, 6 ; Gal. n, 20, vi, 14), 
and afterwards buried (I Cor. xv, 4). The Crucifixion took 
place at the time of the Passover (I Cor. V, 7), under the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate (I Tim. vi, 13), and the Jews 
were responsible for the death of the Lord (I Thess. II, 15). 

The redeeming Death of Christ is presented by the Apostle 
under various aspects. At times the instrument of this Death 
is put by metonymy for the Death itself, and salvation is then 
said to be by the Cross. The " word of the cross " (I Cor. 1, 18), 
forms accordingly the substance of his message ; he will glory 
only in the Cross (Gal. vi, 14), and will have but one object of 
knowledge and interest, " Jesus Christ and him crucified " 
(I Cor. n, 2). It is this doctrine concerning " Christ crucified " 
which is the " power of God ", although unto the Jews it was 
" a stumbling-block and unto the Gentiles foolishness " (I Cor. 
i, 23, 18). It was " by the cross " that Christ reconciled both 
Jews and Gentiles to God " in one body, killing the enmities 
in himself " (Eph. n, 16), that He " blotted out the hand- 
writing of the decree that was against us, which was contrary 
to us, and hath taken the same out of the way, fastening it 
to the cross " (Col. n, 14). It was this same image of Christ 
on the cross that the Apostle depicted in vivid colors before 
the eyes of his Galatian converts (Gal. m, i). 

At other times the Apostle emphasizes the shedding of the 
Redeemer's Blood : " It hath well pleased the Father through 
him to reconcile all things unto himself making peace through 
the blood of his cross " (Col. i, 19, 20). " God hath proposed 
Christ to be a propitiation through faith in his blood " (Rom. 
in, 25), and " when as yet we were sinners Christ died for us ; 
much more therefore, being now justified by his blood, shall we 
be saved from wrath through him " (Rom. v, 8, 9). In Christ 
" we have redemption through his blood, the remission of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace " (Eph. i, 7), in Him those 
" who some time were afar off, are made nigh by His blood " 
(Eph. n, 13). From the above texts it is evident that the 
Apostle constantly attributes to the " Cross " and to the 
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" Blood of Christ " the abrogation of the Law, reconciliation, 
peace, and salvation from the wrath to come. If the death 
of Christ, however, has these effects it is because it is the expia- 
tion of the guilt and penalty of sin. 

The penalty which God pronounced against sin consists, 
as we have noted in the first part of our study, in death, a 
compendious term whereby the Apostle denotes all the evil 
consequences of sin. To this physical and eternal death all 
men are subject, and hence the Apostle is careful to present 
the Death of Christ as an expiation of the guilt and penalty 
of sin 1 . Thus in Rom. iv, 25 he writes : " He was delivered up 
for our sins " (uapeSdO^ Bia TGC Tcapait:TW[ji.a "hp-wv), a passage 
in which sin is directly represented as the cause (oia) of Christ's 
death ; if our sins therefore led Christ to death, it is by dying 
that He underwent their penalty. Again, if " he that is dead 
is justified from sin " (Rom. vi, 7), this is, evidently, because 
he has undergone its penalty. In the flesh of Christ immolated 
for us all on the Cross, God definitely condemned and cast out 
sin (Rom. vm, 3). Similarly in Gal. I, 4 and I Cor. xv, 3 the 
Apostle says that Christ died rapt, TWV ajjiap-uwv r,pia>v, and 
UTcep TWV &[j.apTt.wv Y,JJ.WV. Christ's solidarity with mankind, 
and, more especially, His being made " sin " (II Cor. v, 21) 
and a " curse " (Gal. in, 13) in our behalf, point to the Redemp- 
tion in which Christ would become a victim for our sin and 
in which He would satisfy divine justice. In thus permit- 
ting and inspiring Him to suffer and die for our sins God 
" spared not even His own Son but delivered him up for us all " 
(Rom. vm, 32) 2 . 



i . Cf . PESCH, Das Suhneleiden unseres gottlichen Erldsers, p. 41 ff ., LAMINNE, 
La redemption, p. 51 ff., D'ALES, art. Le sens de la redemption, RAp, November, 
1921, pp; 163-174, HUGON, Le mystere de la redemption 3 , pp. 275-276, where 
the author says : " Pour que la justice soit parfaite, il convient que la repara- 
tion vienne de 1'humanite, et, par suite, il ne faudra pas considerer seulement 
la valeur que la passion tire de la personne divine, rnais, faisant, pour ainsi dire, 
abstraction, un instant, de la divinite, examiner ce qui, selon la nature humaine, 
peut etre regarde comme suffisant pour une telle satisfaction, c'est-a-dire 
toutes les douleurs qu'il faudrait subir dans 1'hypothese ou il n'y aurait que 
la nature humaine pour expier " ; cf. also PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 233 ff., 
TOBAC, Le probleme de la justification dans saint Paul, p. 139 ff., CORNELY, 
Epislola ad Romanos, p. 196, RIVIERE, Le dogme de la redemption, p. 227, 
RICHARD, art. La. redemption, mystere d'amour, RechSR, October, 1923, 
p. 398 ff., MONSE, Johannes und Paulus, NTA, 1915, p. 107 ff. 

2. ST. THOMAS, Sum. Th., pars 3 a qu. 47, a. 3, in answer to the question 
which he asks with reference to Rom. vm, 32, " Utrum Deus Pater tradiderit 
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The Death of Christ was not only an expiation of the sins 
of mankind but it was also, at the same time, a vindication of 
divine justice. In Rom. in, 25-26 the Apostle tells us that this 
manifestation of God's intrinsic justice was occasioned by the 
fact that God had leniently treated the sins of mankind in 
pre-Christian times, and had thus exposed His moral govern- 
ment to the charge or suspicion of remissness in the punishment 
of sin : " God hath proposed (Christ) to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to the showing of his justice, for the remission 
of former sins through the forbearance of God, for the shewing 
of his justice in this time, that he himself may be just, and the 
justifier of him who is of the faith of Jesus Christ " 1 . In the 
expiatory sufferings and death of Christ God is shown to be 
essentially hostile to sin and to retain His Holiness inviolate. 

From the above we are not to infer however, as did the 
American school of Calvinistic theologians 2 , that there were 
in God two opposing attributes, those of justice and of mercy, 
and that they were reconciled only in the Cross. That God 
loved us even before the death of Christ and that out of love 
He sent His Son into the world is a doctrine which in no way 
stands in opposition to the teaching that through the expiatory 
sufferings and Death of Christ we were reconciled to God. For 



Christum passion! ", gives the following answer : " Secundum tria Deus Pater 
tradidit Christum passioni : uno quidem modo, secundum quod sua aeterna 
voluntate praeordinavit passionem Christi ad humani generis liberationem... 
secundo, inquantum inspiravit ei voluntatem patiendi pro nobis, infundendo 

ei charitatem tertio, non protegendo eum a passione sed exponendo 

persequentibus ". Christ's Passion, furthermore, is a manifestation of God's 
justice : " in quo ostenditur et Dei severitas, qui peccatum sine poena dimittere 
noluit " (ibid, ad i um ). Cf. also RICHARD, art. La redemption, mystere d'a- 
mour, RechSR, October, 1923, pp. 401-402. 

i. For a detailed and textual exposition of Rom. in, 21-26, cf. PRAT, o. c., 
vol. I 9 , pp. 242-247 ; We do not think that the " justice " of which there is 
question in Rom. in, 25, 26, is a " justice communiquee " as LAGRANGE, 
pitre aux Remains, pp. 77-78, claims but the divine attribute of justice. 
PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 236, well remarks : " II est incontestable que Dieu, 
dans le plan actuel du salut, avait en vue de faire eclater sa sagesse et sa 
justice. On dira qu'il s'agit de la justice justifiante ; mais la justice justifiante 
n'est qu'un aspect particulier de 1'attribut divin de justice ; c'est la justice qui, 
ayant inflige au peche le traitement qu'il merite, epargne le pecheur uni a 
Jesus par la foi ". The view of CORNEL Y, Epistola ad Romanos, p. 193, 
is fundamentally the same : " Justitiam latiore sensu intelligere malumus, 
ita ut sanctitas, quae peccatum aversatur, justitia quae condignam peccati 
vindictam ordinisque laesi reparationem exigit, aliaeque perfectiones morales 
comprehendantur " ; so too ZORELL, Novi Testamenti lexicon graecum, p. 136. 
2. Cf. STEVENS, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, pp. 174-187, 244-252. 
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if God out of love could have freely forgiven men's sins, He could 
likewise, because of the same love, make foregiveness dependent 
on certain conditions whose fulfilment He made possible to man. 
God hates the sinner because of his sin, but He loves him because 
of His will to save, because man is created for His glory and 
according to His image ; thus the Apostle says : " In times past 
we were by nature children of wrath even as the rest, but God 
for his exceeding charity wherewith he loved us even when we 
were dead in sins hath quickened us together in Christ " 
(Eph. n, 2-5). Contrary to the assertion of Sabatier 1 , no 
Catholic theologian ever taught that without the intervention 
of Christ God's attributes would have remained in opposition 
to each other. They were always convinced that without any 
prejudice to His justice God could have freely forgiven men's 
sins. But they also teach that the redeeming work of Christ 
was a most excellent manifestation of Divine love and power, 
not because thereby the Divine attributes of justice and mercy 
were reconciled, but because therein was revealed to man the 
most perfect harmony of these two attributes. The death of 
Christ showed at once the love and mercy of God as also the 
heinousness of sin and its deserving of penalty z . 

By His sufferings and Death which were at the same time 
informed by a perfect love, obedience, and oblation to God, 
Christ expiated the guilt and penalty of our sins, vindicated God's 
intrinsic justice and holiness, and procured for us reconcilia- 
tion, peace, and salvation. And in this whole redeeming 
work Christ acts as the Head of mankind, is intimately united 
to the humanity which He came to save. It is in virtue of 
this solidarity between the race and Christ, its Chief, that His 
sal vi fie acts have a value for His whole community : in Him 
we expiate our sins and satisfy divine justive, in Him we are 
reconciled to God and God to us. 



1. La doctrine de I' expiation et son Evolution historique, pp. 99-100. 

2. The idea of a conflict between the divine attributes of justice and mercy, 
rendered harmonious by the vicarious satisfaction of Christ is no longer held 
by many modern exponents of the penal theory ; thus DENNEY, The Christian 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 233 says : " Neither does the achievement 
of reconciliation by Christ imply that there is any schism in the divine nature, 
as though it would be wrong to forgive freely, or unmerciful to treat sin as 
what it is. In the divine nature justice and mercy do not need to be composed, 
they have never fallen out ". Cf. also FORSYTH, The Crucialify of the Cross, 
P. 78-79. 
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Before proceeding further to determine the precise nature of 
Christ's sufferings and death, we shall now, in order to avoid 
needless repetition, state some of the modern theories concern- 
ing the Redemption. 



(i) Modern Penal Theories. 

Much time need not be lost here, we think, in considering 
those theories according to which Christ in His Passion and 
Death became an object of God's anger, a malediction and 
anathema in the real sense of the word, an outcast from God, 
the universal sinner, an object of repulsion to the heavenly court, 
who suffered the penalties of the damned, who was abandoned 
and persecuted by the Father, and who did not die until God 
had discharged against Him all His wrath. Such ideas and 
expressions, although employed at times even by Catholic 
preachers in order to produce an oratorical effect, have never 
formed a part of patristic and traditional Catholic theology l . 
The God which such conceptions suppose, namely, a cruel and 
sanguinary God, full of wrath, fury, and vengeance, delighting 
in the blood of its victim, is the God neither of reason nor of 
the Pauline Epistles 2 . It is to the Lutheran theologians of the 
Reformation that is due the origin of these outrageous 
doctrines, and Catholic authors have always been careful to 
leave to them the monopoly of such notions. 

Luther, as is well known, maintained that the state in which 
man was created was not supernatural. The fault of Adam 
did not deprive our nature of gratuitous gifts, but perverted 
and corrupted nature not only by depriving it of the power 
to do good but by inoculating it with concupiscence. The 



1. Cf. RIVIERE, Le dogma de la redemption, p. 227 ff., 385 ff., RICHARD, 
art. La. redemption, mystere d'amour, RechSR, October, 1923, pp. 397-418, 
OXENHAM, o. c., p. 71 ; 

2. Protestant theologians have frequently protested against such ideas ; 
thus ROBERTS, Salvation through Atonement, p. 52 says : " The Atonement 
is the work of all the Three Persons in the Godhead, cooperating in blessed 
harmony. It is the revelation of the infinite love of the Three Persons in 
one God. The Father in love gives His only-begotten Son ; the Son in love 
gives Himself ; the Holy Spirit in love cooperates at every stage. The Son 
is the ' beloved ' not only at His Baptism and Transfiguration, but also in 
Gethsamene and on the Cross " ; cf. also LIDGETT, The Spiritual Principle 
of the Atonement, pp. 380-397. 
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works of man accomplished under the influence of concupiscence 
are therefore necessarily and essentially bad. The influence 
of Christ does not substantially modify this state. After, as 
before the Redemption, man is radically incapable of doing 
good, but continues under the domination of concupiscence 
necessarily to commit sin. There is no internal sanctification, 
and justification consists in the external imputation of the 
merits of Christ. Now just as the merits of Christ are attributed 
to us, so also our sins are attributed to the Lord ; in other 
words, it is because God had attributed to Christ our sins 
in such a way that He was cursed and punished in place of the 
guilty that His expiation is become our own. 

Modern penal theories have departed considerably from the 
older orthodoxy of Lutheranism. In using the ideas of the 
post-reformation in conjunction with presuppositions drawn 
from other sources, these theories are typical of much that has 
been written on conservative Protestant lines on the Atonement. 
The penal theory is based entirely on the notion of retributive 
justice, or as many moderns say, on the idea of " law ". God 
must punish sinners with an eternal penalty, and He cannot 
pardon until He has realized in Christ an equivalent suffering. 
Whatever form the theory may take, the idea that satisfaction 
must be made to the " law " is usually characteristic of the 
system 1 . Those who do not emphasize the notion of " law ", 
nevertheless insist that Christ identified Himself with the shame 
of sin and " experienced " the consequences and divine reaction 
against sin to such an extent that cessation of communion 
with God during His Passion necessarily followed. 

The first modern exponent of the penal theory who has had 
a considerable influence on subsequent theology of the Atone- 
ment is Dale 2 . According to this author the idea of retribution 
is essential to all justice arid not least to that of God. The 
punishment inflicted by God is the suffering which has been 
deserved by past sin ; to make it anything else is to destroy 
its essential character. " But if the punishment of sin ", Dale 

1. This idea is especially prominent among American Calvinistic theolo- 
gians. Thus W. G. SHEDD, Dogmatic Theology (Edinburgh, 1889), vol. II, 
p. 436, says : " Retributive justice is necessary in its operation. The claim 
of the law upon the transgressor for punishment is absolute and indefeasible. 
The eternal Judge may or may not exercise mercy, but He must exercise 
justice ". 

2. The Atonement 2 *. 
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argues V is a Divine act an act in which the identity between 
the will of God and the eternal Law of Righteousness is asserted 
and expressed it would appear that, if in any case the penal- 
ties of sin are remitted, some other divine act of at least equal 
intensity, and in which the ill-desert of sin is expressed with at 
least equal energy, must take its place... If God does not 
assert the principle that sin deserves punishment by punishing 
it, He must assert that principle in some other, way. Some 
divine act is required which shall have all the moral worth 
and significance of the act by which the penalties of sin would 
have been inflicted on the sinner ". It belonged to Him 
to assert by His own act that suffering is the just result of sin. 
He asserts it not by inflicting suffering on the sinner but by 
enduring it Himself. This was not unjust because Christ being 
Himself very God was not only the Victim but also the Judge 
and the Moral Ruler of the universe. 

Another modern exponent of the penal theory is Forsyth 2 . 
The author starts out with a psychological theory of the origin 
of sin, and maintains that an objective real act of God is 
necessary for the treatment of a world guilty and by its guilt 
estranged from God. This act of reconciliation will involve 
" the fundamental, permanent, final changing of the relation 
between man and God, altering it from a relation of hostility to 
one. of confidence and peace " 3 . The death of Christ is a saving 
act by virtue of two moral elements which go to make up its 
total value : the first is expressed by the words " sacrifice " 
and " obedience ", the second by the words " confession " and 
" judgment ". Obedience is the truth of sacrifice ; it was so 
in the Levitical ritual and it is so on the Cross. In the work 
that God had given Him to do, Christ shed His Blood, i. e. 
made absolute consecration and sacrifice of His Will. That 
was the interior side of the giving of His life, for " our will 
alone is our ownest own, the only dear thing that we can and 
ought to sacrifice " 4 . However, to gain further insight into 
the Cross, we must go deeper and pass from the idea of sacrifice 
to the graver and more ethical side of judgment. For the Cross 
reveals not only God's love, but His holy love. " Holiness and 



1. O. c., p. 450 ff. 

2. The Work of Christ, and The Cruciality of the Cross. 

3. The Work of Christ, p. 54. 

4. The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 192. 
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judgment are forever inseparable " 1 , and hence there is also 
a penal side to the Cross. God must either punish sin or 
expiate it, for the sake of His holy infrangible nature. " There 
is a penalty and curse for sin, and Christ consented to enter 
into that region " 2 . God " judged sin upon Christ's head " 
and " took Him in the place of sin, rather than of the sinner, 
and judged the sin upon Him " 3 . The withdrawing of the light 
of communion with God on the cross was a necessary expresion 
of that judgment *. But Christ's part was not merely a passive 
one ; it was Christ's active confession of God's holiness from 
within the sphere of sin's penalty which was the satisfaction 
to God. " We speak of His confession of God's holiness, His 
acceptance of God's judgment, being adequate in a way that 
sin forbade any acknowledgement from us to be " 5 . 

In bis Cunningham Lectures for 1917 Denney 6 likewise 
proposes a penal theory but in an apparently milder form than 
in his previous books 7 . According to him the agony and Pas- 
sion were " penal in the sense that in that dark hour He had 
to realize to the full the divine reaction against sin in the race 
in which He was incorporated, and that without doing so to 
the uttermost He would not have been the Redeemer of the race 
from sin, or the Reconciler of sinful men to God " 8 . His 
sufferings had to do with sin, and they came on Him " because 
the world had sinned, and in becoming part of the world He 
stood committed to experience as its Saviour everything in 
which the divine reaction against sin is brought home to the 
soul " 9 . The New Testament utterances, he declares, all assume 
in the death of Jesus a relation to sin which has no parallel 
in martyrdom. On the Cross the Sinless Son of God, in love 
of man and in obedience to the Father, entered submissively 
into that tragic experience in which sinful men realize all that 
sin means. He tasted death for every man. The last and deep- 
est thing we can say about His relation to our sins is that He 



1. The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 205. 

2. The Work of Christ, p. 147. 

3. Ibid., p. 83. 

4. Ibid., p. 243. 

5. Ibid., p. 126. 

6. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. 

7. Cf. Studies in Theology, p. 108, 126. 

8. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 273. 

9. Ibid., p. 273. 
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died for them, that He bore them in His own Body on the tree ; 
if we could not say this, it would be impossible to maintain 
that He knew by experience all that sinful men find to be 
involved in their sin, nor could we say that He had been made 
perfect by love. 

Garvie x proposes the following series of propositions which 
he considers as essential features of the Pauline doctrine of the 
Atonement : i) we must avoid speaking of Christ as punished 
or as held guilty, or seek any quantitative equivalence between 
the Passion of Christ and the punishment of sin. 2) We must 
avoid thinking of a substitution in the external sense of a transfer 
of penalty, but must conceive it as the self -identification of the 
Sinless One who took into His own consciousness the suffering 
and shame of the sinful race. 3) We must avoid representing 
the satisfaction of Christ's death as offered to an abstract 
attribute of righteousness and justice, but must recognize 
that the holy love of God, " as the self-giving of the morally 
perfect, by necessity of its very nature must include, and 
also express, hostility to and condemnation of sin in its very 
purpose of forgiveness ". 4) We must maintain that the moral 
order conjoins sin and pain, and that Christ being guiltless, 
suffered vicariously. 5) Christ in enduring the consequences 
of sin even unto the desolation of death, was conscious of 
fulfilling His Father's will, and thus His sacrifice becomes 
an expression of God's judgment and reaction on sin. 6) Just 
as penitence by moral necessity expresses man's condemnation 
of his own sin when he seeks God's forgiveness, so it is but the 
human echo of the necessary divine judgment of the Cross 
in which forgiveness in offered to mankind. 7) The human 
conscience can be fully satisfied only by a forgiveness which 
expresses fully the holy love of God in condemning the sin 
which is forgiven. 

A very recent expression of the penal aspect of Our Lord's 
Death is the " Experiential Theory " of Snowden proposed in 
his book written during the world-war, The Atonement and 
Ourselves 2 . The author in his study of the Atonement arrives 
at the following conclusions : 

i) Our Lord did truly suffer the penalty of sin upon the Cross, 



1. Studies of Paul and His Gospel, pp. 170-172. 

2. pp. 17, 146, 179, 1 86, 188. 
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and His Death satisfied all the divine requirements, namely, 
(a) It satisfied Divine Holiness, which requires the separation 
of the sinner ; on the Cross Our Lord suffered separation from 
the Father, which is a " cessation of the communion of our 
spiritual life with God " 1 ; (b) It afforded reparation to outraged 
justice : the reparation required for the rebellion and self-will 
of sin is perfect obedience, and this was made by Our Lord in 
His submission to the fulness of sin's penalty upon the Cross, 
experiencing both the first and also the second death ; (c) It 
satisfied the requirements of love : Christ's obedient self- 
sacrifice was a reparation for man's defiant self-will. 

2) Christ suffered the penalty of sin, not as a punishment, 
but as an experience which would give Him a certain helpful 
and necessarv status for the work of man's salvation. It was 

*/ 

only by actually dying Himself and overcoming in the ex- 
perience of death all those temptations of the soul connected 
with it, it was only by actual experience of the spiritual weak- 
ness and disabilities arising from the alienation of the soul 
from God, that Christ could communicate to others in and 
through union with Himself the status of one who had felt 
the full force of temptation, and could be in them the actual 
victorious power which man's necessity required. This 
consideration (" experiential theory ") is the master idea 
in the author's book. 

3) Upon the Cross Christ achieved in His human nature 
perfect obedience to the will of the Father in conflict with the 
utmost powers of evil, and under conditions which made it 
a supreme test and attainment of perfect positive holiness. 

4) Man's salvation is brought about by a true identification 
with Christ which involves him in His sorrow for man's sin, 
His sin-bearing, and His perfect obedience, so that (a) In 
Christ man's imperfect penitence is perfected ; (b) in Christ 
he suffers the penalty due to his sins ; and (c) in Christ he is 
able to offer God a perfect obedience as reparation for the 
disobedience of his sins. 

5) This perfect union with Christ amounts to a real identifica- 
tion of personality, so that our imperfect atonement for sin 
is perfected and made part of Christ's perfect atonement, and 
is brought about by the power of the Holy Spirit working 

i. O. c., p. 180. 
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through the various means of grace, and especially in the 
sacraments of the Church. 

The penal theories as we have outlined them above contain 
an element of truth. Penal expiation is indeed an essential 
part of Christ's redeeming work. But we must remember that 
the sufferings and death of Christ were not merely a substituted 
endurance of material pain but also meritorious acts of obedience 
divine honor, and love. It was by His sufferings and Death 
which were at the same time informed by a perfect love, 
obedience, and oblation to God, that Christ expiated the guilt 
and penalty of our sins, vindicated God's intrinsic justice and 
holiness, and procured for us reconciliation, peace, and salvation 
from wrath. 

It is only therefore when the penal theory is proposed as 
the sole explanation of the Redemption that its weak points 
appear. For what relation is there between the material suffer- 
ings on the Cross and the spiritual punishment merited by the 
sinner, between the sufferings of the Saviour and the eternal 
damnation of all humanity ? The strongest objection to the 
theory, however, is that it reduces sin to an external disorder, 
and considers that mere material suffering is sufficient to repair 
it. Sin, as we have noted above, consists not merely of a 
reatus poenae but also of a reatus culpae; to stop at the former 
aspect would be to say, in the words of Saint Anselm, nondum 
considerasti quanti ponderis sit peccatum; in such a perspective 
one would come to the conclusion that God wished and realized 
the Passion of His Son formally and for itself. Sin is in the 
first place an injury done to God, it is a free and conscious 
revolt of the creature against its Creator, and while it is punished 
it is not repaired by mere pain. 

It is consequently only by the introduction of the principle 
of Christ's love, obedience, and total oblation to God, that the 
penal element receives its proper meaning and value 1 . This 
moral element, it seems to us, has not received the proper 



i. ST. THOMAS, ui a , q. 48, a. 2, thus summarizes the elements of Christ's 
redeeming work : " Christus autem ex charitate et obedientia patiendo, 
magis aliquid Deo exhibuit, quam exigeret recompensatio totius offensae 
humani generis : primo quidem propter magnitudinem charitatis ex qua 
patiebatur : secundo propter dignitatem vitae suae, quam pro satisfactione 
ponebat, quae erat vita Dei et hominis : tertio propter generalitatem passionis, 
et magnitudinem doloris assumpti ". 
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emphasis in some of the penal theories mentioned above. An 
attempt to pass beyond the penal aspect so as to include the 
spiritual principle of the Atonement has been made by Lidgett 1 . 
The author retains the view that justice is essentially penal, and 
follows Dale in his strong expression of the hostility of God 
towards sin. Yet he is not content with the ordinary view 
of God's justice as retributive, and considers it as insufficient 
for the explanation of the Atonement. " Sin must be annulled 
if the condemnation and the consequences of sin are to 
be annulled... the surrender of the life under, in, and through 
penal conditions, its acceptance by God, these are the vital 
elements in the matter. The perfect union with and surrender 
to the Father, the fulfilment of all righteousness... all this 
in, under, and through the penal consequences of sin 
it is this positive, active, and spiritual, sacrifice which annuls 
sin " z . The Atonement " must carry us into a region higher 
than the consequences of sin and wrath, to make satisfaction 
to that spiritual order of love and righteousness which has been 
set at naught " 3 . And this satisfaction was rendered by 
Christ's perfect obedience amid penal suffering: " Death, the 
witness of wrath against sin, is here doing the worst against 
Him who stands for guilty men. But His response is the per- 
fect filial response, which makes satisfaction and completes 
reconciliation " 4 . 

According to Saint Paul, as we have seen above, both the 
moral and penal elements enter essentially into the redeeming 
work of Christ, and neither one must be exaggerated at the 
expense of the other. As an example of a tendency to suppress 
completely the penal element in the Redemption we may cite 
G. C. Workman 5 , who popularized in America the system of 
Ritschl. By considering sin as a simple ignorance which does 
not provoke the wrath of God, and by reducing all of God's 
attributes to love 6 , this author denies entirely the necessity 
of a reconciliation of God with the sinner. All that is necessary 
to save humanity, he maintains, is to change the sentiments 



1. The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, pp. 226-282. 

2. O. c., p. 272. 

3. Ibid., p. 271. 

4. Ibid., p. 277. 

5. At Onement or Reconciliation with God, passim. 

6. O. c., pp. 30-54. 
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of the sinner in regard to God, and hence concludes and unceas- 
ingly insists that all expiation is absolutely unnecessary : " His 
death was nothing in itself, let it be said again, but his life 
in us is everything " 1 . All such expressions as " propitiation ", 
" ransom ", " redemption ", and others, which might give a 
contrary impression are reduced to metaphors. This theory 
has already been refuted by what we said above : Saint Paul 
constantly tells us that Christ expiated the guilt and penalty 
of our sins by His Death (Rom. iv, 25, vi, 7, vin, 32 ; I Cor. xv,3; 
Gal. i, 4), that in the " Blood of Christ " we have reconciliation, 
peace, and salvation (Rom. in, 25 ; v, 8, 9 ; Eph. n, 13, 16 ; 
Col. n, 14), and that the Cross was the central object of his 
preaching (I Cor. i, 18, n, 2 ; Gal. in, i ; Eph. n, 16 ; 
Col. n, 14). 

Secondly, the above penal theories make the redeeming work 
of Christ proceed from the retributive justice of God. Saint 
Paul however, represents, the Redemption both in its plan 
and execution as a manifestation of God's love : " In times past 
we were by nature children of wrath even as the rest, but God 
for his exceeding charity wherewith he loved us even when we , 
were dead in sins hath quickened us together in Christ " (Eph. 
n, 2-5), and again : " God commendeth his charity towards us, 
because when as yet we were sinners, Christ died for us " 
(Rom. v, 8, '9) . That God loved us even before the death of 
Christ and that out of love He sent His Son into the world is 
a doctrine, however, which in no way stands in opposition to 
the teaching that through the expiatory sufferings and Death 
of Christ we were reconciled to God and God to us. For if 
God out of love could have freely forgiven men's sins, He could 
likewise because of the same love make forgiveness dependent 
on certain conditions whose fulfilment He made possible to man. 
Sufferings and death, as we have said above, are in the present 
order of Providence a punishment of sin. Now the Son of God 
who was Innocence and Holiness itself, in whom there is no 
question of personal sins, did not deserve to suffer. But if 
He did suffer this was by God's will for the penalty of the sins 
of others. Christ, the Head of the race, freely and voluntarily 
took upon Himself sufferings which should have come upon 
the sinner, in order to manifest thereby God's great love and 

i. O. c., p. 149. 
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mercy, and at the same time to satisfy divine justice and show 
how heinous and how deserving of punishment sin is 1 . 

Thirdly, while Christ's sufferings were substituted for our 
punishment, Christ Himself was not punished in the real sense 
of the word, nor did He become an object of divine wrath. 
For punishment implies guilt, and guilt attaches to the sin 
committed and to the person who commits it ; punishment, 
where there is no guilt, would be an injustice. The New 
Testament writers and Saint Paul never connect the death 
of Christ with the divine anger even in passages where the line 
of argument might have seemed to culminate in such a thought. 
Such passages as Rom. vin, 3 ; Gal. 111,13 ; and II Cor. v > 2I > 
do not support such a view ; the first passage is to be explained 
in the sense that God inspired Christ with the will to undergo 
the Passion for us, while the other two refer to the principle of 
solidarity. In fact, it seems that the sacred writers deliberately 
refrained from any language which might suggest that the Son 
became the subject of the Father's anger or that His Death 
was due to an ebullition of God's wrath. Even in that cry 
of infinite pain on the Cross it cannot be said to denote a cessa- 
tion of communion between the Son and the Father z . Descrip- 



1 . How the individual appropriates the atoning virtue of Christ's redeeming 
Death will form the object of the third part of our study. The whole question 
is succinctly and clearly summed up by CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanes, p. 196: 
" Quando Jesum Christum in cruce pro totius mundi peccatis morientem 
proposuit, una ex parte demonstrare voluit ipsoque facto evidentissime de- 
monstravit, quanta esset sua justitia et sanctitas, quum proprii sui Filii 
sanguine nostras iniquitates expiandas duceret ; attamen altera ex parte, 
quurn Filium suum morientem vellet esse victimam propitiatoriam. quae 
virtutem expiantem suam in credentes exsereret cuiusque fructus credentibus 
gratis applicarentur, simul luculentissime demonstravit, quanta esset beni- 
gnitas sua ac misericordia. Ex sola quippe illius sacrificii virtute eos, qui in 
Christum credunt, sine ullis propriis eorum operibus meritisque praeviis 
justificare decreverat ". 

2. LAGRANGE, L'vangile selon saint Marc (Paris, 1920), p. 406, makes 
the following remark concerning Our Lord's words, " My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me " (Mk. xv, 34 ; Psalm, xxi, i) : " On ne peut oublier 
que ces mots sont empruntes a un psaume. En les pronon9ant, le Sauveur 
nous invite a penser que son ame s'entretient dans les sentiments marques 
par le psalmiste. Les situations sont les memes et cependant, au milieu de 
ses souffrances, le psalmiste entrevoit la de"livrance et le salut ; ne convient-il 
pas d'attribuer a Jesus les memes elevations et encore beaucoup plus parfaites? " 
It is certain, moreover, that the Fathers never interpreted the above words in 
the sense of a real abandonment of the Son by the Father, but frequently 
explained the passage in terms of Christ's solidarity with the race. The 
application to this text of the idea of solidarity, which plays so important 
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tions are indeed given implying that Jesus bore sin through 
a profound realization of what the Divine attitude towards it 
really is, but in these very descriptions, phrases which might 
lead to inferences regarding the anger of God being endured 
by the Son of His love are carefully avoided. Christian faith 
is always directed to one who was the Son of God, in whom 
the Father was well pleased, who hung upon the Cross in 
fulfilment of the mission to which His Father summoned Him, 
and who must therefore have been in that hour the object of 
the Father's deep satisfaction and most tender love. 

Christ then by a submission to the Will of the Father, which 
however did not exclude His own initiative, voluntarily 
accepted and bore in our stead poverty, humiliations, and 
death, sufferings, which in the present order of Providence are 
a penalty of sin. But we must not suppose Christ really burdened 
with the shame or guilt of our faults, nor even can we speak 
of the penitence, confession, or contrition of Jesus. We must 
carefully avoid anything which would imply for the Saviour 
a shade of personal culpability or the least semblance of Divine 
aversion. Hence the assertions of some of the authors, whose 
theories we exposed above, that " on the Cross Christ suffered 
separation from the Father " or that the death of Christ 
" included many of the characteristics of that of a sin-stained 
saint (?) cut off by his sin from the realization of God's presence 
and forgiveness " 1 are untenable. What we may attribute 
to Christ is the impression produced on a pure conscience 
by the preception of moral evil, an impression intensified by a 
lively sentiment of the divine Holiness and by His great love 
for sinners ; in this sense the " experiential " aspect of our Lord's 
sufferings, of which we heard so much above, is admissible. 

An attempt is sometimes made to assimilate the dereliction 
of Jesus to the interior states of saints and mystics who at 



a role in the Pauline Epistles, may be stated in the words of RICHARD, La 
redemption, mystere d'amour, RechSR, May, 1923, p. 216 : " II faut dire 
maintenant que ce mystere a sa realite morale et psychologique dans 1'ame, 
dans le coeur humain de Jesus, qui se sait, qui se sent lie & tous ses freres, 
qui dilate, d'une maniere virtuellement infinie, veut nous atteindre tous et 
chacun dans notre misere et dans notre peche : II m'a aime et s'est livre pour 

moi (Gal. n, 20) en verite, c'est nous, pecheurs, qui le faisons souffrir et 

non pas son Pere ". Cf. also GRIMAL, art. Une opinion theologique sur la 
redemption, RCF, 1912, t. 71, p. 100 ff. 

i. SNOWDEN, The Atonement and Ourselves, p. 180. 
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times feel themselves to be abandoned by God without being so 
in reality. In the soul of saints elevated to the highest 
mystical states a sentiment of painful abandonment and of 
obscurity often succeeds a lively feeling of the presence and 
union with God ; this succession of light and darkness often 
contributes in the designs of God to an advancement in a 
life of faith. But that which is intelligible in saints who 
ordinarily do not have experimental certitude of God's 
friendship is not applicable to Jesus Christ who enjoyed the 
beatific vision. The soul of Jesus can enjoy the intuitive 
vision of God and at the same time suffer either because 
of physical pain, or because of the experimental or infused 
knowledge of the evils which await Him, or because of the 
sin in humanity ; but He cannot at the same time enjoy 
the beatific vision and be deprived of it, even momentarily, 
since this would be a true dereliction. 

Others seek an analogy to the sufferings of the Redeemer 
in those mystical states of the soul in which saints enjoy a great 
peace and a superior spiritual joy but at the same time suffer 
intensely because of physical evils, or because of the conscious- 
ness of the traces of sin which still remain in them, or because 
of the sin which dominates mankind. But this analogy is 
again deficient because, on the one hand, there were no remains 
of sin in our Lord, and, on the other, His sufferings were more 
disinterested. If, however, it be said that during the agony and 
Passion the intuitive vision of Our Lord did not in any way 
diminish the intensity of His moral and physical sufferings, 
or impede the spontaneous movements of fear, desire, and 
sadness, dereliction in this sense may be admitted. For while 
the intense contemplation of saints, since it is not entirely 
free from sensible activity, diminishes somewhat their physical 
and moral sufferings, the intuitive vision of Jesus, being in- 
dependent of the senses and of the activity of the soul in so far 
as it informs the body, did not have a moderating influence 
on His sufferings. 

These few suggestions which we have here developed are 
sufficient to show, we think, in what particulars the modern 
penal theories, which we have stated above, are untenable or 
need to be corrected. Before proceeding further to consider 
the various aspects of the Redemption, the various modes 
of being of the same Mystery as they are presented to us in all 
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their richness in the Pauline Epistles, we shall consider another 
modern theory, which in some respects resembles the former. 



(2) Theory of Vicarious Penitence or Confession. 

The exponents of this theory are bound together by the 
general idea that Christ as Man made an adequate satisfaction 
to God, not by the enduring of any penal sufferings, but by 
revealing, as the Representative of mankind or as the inclusive, 
universal Man, that spirit of grief for sin and acknowledgment 
of its guilt, that positive holiness and conquest over sin, which 
when displayed in its perfection a perfection possible only 
to one sinless Himself was the one perfect atonement for sin. 

The first important representative of this theory to be 
mentioned is McLeod Campbell In his work. The Nature of 
the Atonement 6 , he approaches the problem chiefly from the 
view-point of the Fatherhood of God. Christ in dealing with 
God on behalf of men, he tells us, must be conceived of as 
dealing with the righteous wrath of God against sin and as 
according to it that which was its due. Christ deals with it 
by making a perfect confession of men's sins. That perfect, 
confession which was only possible to perfect holiness was 
offered by Christ to the Father. " That oneness of mind with 
the Father, which towards man took the form of condemnation 
of sin, would in the Son's dealing with the Father in relation 
to our sins take the form of a perfect confession of our sins. 
This confession, as to its own nature, must have been a perfect 
Amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man " *. 
This confession the Incarnation rendered not only possible 
but inevitable. It was the perfect expiation of sin and the 
earnest of that pardon which men need not simply from their 
Judge but from their Father. Together with His confession 
we must also emphasize Christ's intercession ; its power as 
an element of Atonement is evident if we consider that it is 
the voice of the divine love coming from humanity, offering 
for man a pure intercession according to the will of God 2 . 
Thus Christ makes in humanity the due moral and spiritual 



1. O. c., p. 116. 

2. Ibid., p. 127. 
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atonement for sin. He in behalf of man " responds to the divine 
wrath against sin, saying, ' Thou art righteous, O Lord, who 
judgest so ' ... and in that perfect response He absorbs it " 1 . 
Christ's atoning work culminated in His death ; He passed 
through it in the spirit of sonship and so the Atonement was 
perfected. 

Traces of similar ideas are to be found in Oxenham's z and 
Newman's 3 exposition of the Passion. According to the 
former Christ in His Passion was offering to the Eternal Father 
the one perfect act of contrition for the sins of His brethren 
whose nature He had assumed. He was making a general 
confession of the iniquities of all mankind, which He had taken 
upon Himself as though they were indeed His own. Nor is 
this true only of those incidents of the Passion which are 
crowded into the last twenty hours of His earthly ministry. 
Every act of that spotless life had a sacrificial power. It was 
at once a confession of the sins that had separated man from 
his Maker, and an intercession for the transgressors. Even 
those sufferings which might seem at first sight purely natural 
have their supernatural side also 4 . 

In more recent times this theory was again proposed by 
Moberly 5 . In the view of Campbell stated above Moberly 
finds two fundamental weaknesses : first, though Campbell 
establishes in a clear manner the relation of Christ to God, 
the relation of men to Christ remains indefinite ; secondly, 
Campbell in his book pays no attention to Pentecost, i. e. to 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. It is to a rectification of these 
two defects that Moberly applies himself. He reaches his own 
conclusions through two premisses both of which are the result 
of a critical investigation of the relevant subject matter in either 
case. The first principle is that since any sort of penitence 
must imply a degree of reidentification on the part of the 



1. O, c., p. 117. 

2. The Catholic Doctrine of Atonement 2 , p. 72. 

3. Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 139 : " His agony takes the form 
of guilt and compunction. He is doing penance, He is making confession, He is 
exercising contrition with a reality and a virtue infinitely greater than that of 
all saints and penitents together, for He is the one Victim for us all, the sole 
Satisfaction, the real Penitent, all but the real Sinner " (quoted in OXENHAM 
o. c., p. 72). 

4. O. c., pp. 71, 77, 286, 288. 

5. Atonement and Personality, pp. 42, 86, 117, 404. 
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penitent with righteousness, perfect penitence must imply a 
complete reidentification. But such a penitence is impossible 
for one who has sinned since the power of sin is within him. 
Are we then in the presence of the paradoxical truth that 
a true penitence is as much the inherent impossibility as it is 
the inherent necessity of every man who has sinned ? No, 
says Moberly, but a second support is needed if any satisfactory 
conclusion is to be reached. It is found in the Person of Christ 
and in the character of His Humanity. Christ who is " iden- 
tically God " is also " inclusively man " 1 . " Christ was human- 
ity perfectly penitent, humanity perfectly righteous, humanity 
therefore in perfect accord with, and response to, the very 
essential character of Deity " z . And this perfect penitence 
involved death, not in any way as the endurance of punishment 
but as its own consummation. But this objective atonement, 
in the order of salvation of persons, must become subjective 
and so we are necessarily led on to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit ; " It is Pentecost, it is the gift progressively transforming, 
it is the indwelling of the Spirit of Holiness, the Spirit of the 
Crucified, which is the transforming of human personality " 3 . 
The last representative of this theory to be considered is 
Du Bose 4 . His doctrine of the Atonement is controlled by 
two ideas : the first, as we have already noted above, is that 
what Christ did He initially did for Himself ; " Jesus Himself 
in His humanity needed the salvation which all humanity needs. 
Salvation for Him, as for us, demanded that conflict with sin 
and conquest of sin which was preeminently His experience 
and His achievement " 5 . The second controlling idea is the 
inclusive character of Christ's humanity. In Christ humanity 
was redeemed and sin conquered by the victory of holiness. And 
this salvation, Jesus Christ, or humanity in Him, accomplished 
through a lifelong and death-completed act of perfect 
repentance and perfect faith 6 . This objective work of the 
Redemption, however, does not leave individuals with nothing 
to do. The crucifixion and resurrection of Christ must be 



1. o. c., p. 86. 

2. Ibid., p. 404. 

3. Ibid., p. 153. 

4. The Gospel according to St. Paul. 

5. O. c., p. 127. 

6. Ibid., p. 226. 
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reproduced in the individual's co-crucifixion and co-resurrection 
with Christ. However the relation which Du Bose establishes 
between humanity in Christ and what it does, and individuals 
and what they do, is far from being clear. Against the possible 
charge that he is reviving a realistic philosophy with 
humanity as a universal apart from men, Du Bose answers : 
" The universality of our Lord's humanity is only explicable 
upon the fact that His personality is a divine one... the 
concrete universal of humanity which may be found in 
Jesus Christ belongs to it not as humanity but as God in 
humanity " 1 . 

What is to be said of the above theory of vicarious penitence 
and confession ? In the first place, the essential elements 
of the Redemption are, as we have seen above, moral reparation 
and penal expiation. It was by His sufferings and Death, 
which were at the same time informed by a perfect love, 
obedience, and oblation to God, that the God-man redeemed us. 
It was by the same sufferings and Death that Christ expiated 
the guilt and penalty of our sins and thereby vindicated God's 
intrinsic justice and holiness ; it is only in this sense that the 
conception of " confession " is admissable. But any system 
which would minimize the role of Christ's sufferings and Death 
in His redeeming work cannot be reconciled with the teaching 
of Saint Paul. 

Again, it is true, as we explained above, that Christ as 
Second Adam was the Head and Representative of the race, that 
He was intimately united with the humanity which He came 
to redeem. But this solidarity does not imply a substitution 
of persons but a substitution of effects ; the sufferings of the 
Innocent and Sinless one were substituted for the punishment 
which we deserved for our sins. And it is in virtue of the 
principle of solidarity that Christ's Death has a value for His 
whole community, the latter being considered as dying with 
its Chief. This solidarity, however, though very real is mystic : 
the Head alone undergoes physically the penalty of sin while 
the members undergo it only mystically. 

These events, as we also noted above, take place juridically 
on Calvary and at the sepulchre, effectively by the participation 

i. O. c., p. 297. 
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of Christ's Spirit through baptism. Now baptism, of which 
faith is a necessary preparation and condition, is not only a 
symbol and a rite, but also a sacrament operating what it 
signifies ; it not only represents the assimilation of the Christian 
to the Death and Resurrection of Christ but also realizes it. 
The theory of Christ's " contrition " and " penitence ", if by 
these terms is meant that Christ became solidairewith humanity 
in such a way as to be burdened with the shame or guilt of 
its faults, is simply to be rejected ; for we must carefully 
exclude anything that would imply for the Saviour any shade 
of personal culpability or the least semblance of divine aversion. 
Equally inadmissable is the contention that Christ had assumed 
a sinful human nature like that of other men. " Contrition " 
and " penitence " might perhaps be attributed to Jesus in 
the sense of an impression produced on an absolutely pure 
conscience by the perception of moral evil, an impression 
intensified by a lively sentiment of the Divine Holiness and 
by His great love for men. But the terms are misleading and 
the sooner our theology is rid of them, the better for Christian 
piety which can always find the mystery of the Redemption 
sufficiently rich for its meditations, without recurring to such 
equivocal ideas as the above. 



II. DIFFERENT ASPECTS OR MODES OF CHRIST'S REDEEMING 

DEATH. 

The great variety and richness of Saint Paul's teaching 
concerning the Redemption is evident to anyone who carefully 
peruses his Epistles. Since Christ, 'as we have said above, is our 
Head, the relation of His works to His members is similar to 
that of the works of a just man to himself ; and thus Christ 
by His Passion merited salvation for us. Since this merit 
however has reference to the offense against God and to the 
remission of sins, it is, more specifically, vicarious satisfaction. 
Furthermore, since this satisfaction of Our Lord takes place 
through penal sufferings and an immolation of Himself to 
God, it is a sacrifice. Finally when this sacrifice had been 
accomplished, and the guilt and penalty of our sins expiated, 
man is liberated from the power of sin, of the flesh, of the Law, 
and of the spirit-powers, and is restored to the supernatural 
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state. It is these various aspects of Christ's redeeming work 
that we shall now briefly consider l 

A. Vicarious Satisfaction. 

The expressions which Saint Paul employs to designate 
the work of Jesus Christ such as ransom, redemption, acquisi- 
tion, indicate rights properly so called. These privileges of 
Our Lord have their foundation in the unique position which 
He occupies in humanity. As contrasted with the progenitor 
of the human race Christ is the " Second Adam " (Rom. v, 12- 
19 ; I Cor. xv, 22). The first Adam, the head and fountain 
of human nature, compromised by his transgression the whole 
human race ; in a similar manner Jesus Christ represented whole 
mankind when He restored it to justice. Saint Paul's parallel 
would be meaningless if Our Saviour had not acted as the Head 
of entire humanity when He died on the Cross 2 . If His role 
as Redeemer had been confined to preaching and giving good 
example, as the modern exponents of the " moral-influence " 
theory maintain, what need was there of His suffering a cruel 
death ? Christ became our Redeemer and Mediator only by 
complementing His teaching and example by acts of true merit. 
His life and Death were worthy of a recompense involving 
the whole human race of which He was Chief ; this effect was 
the means of realizing that universal influence which is demanded 
by His character as God-Man. Because of Christ's merits 
supernatural blessings were conferred upon us as if we had 

1. Cf. HUGON, Le my sieve de la redemption 3 , p. 261 ff., De Verbo Incarnato 
et hominum Redemptore, p. 386, D'ALES, art. Le dogme catholique de la re- 
demption, Etudes, 1913, t. 135, pp. 170-197, RIVIERE, art. Redemption, RCF, 
1913, t. 75, pp. 115-120, RICHARD, art. La redemption, mystere d' amour, 
RechSR, October, 1923, pp. 397-418, MATHEWS, art. The Functional Value 
of Doctrines of the Atonement, JR, March, 1921, pp. 148-159. 

SAINT THOMAS, m a , q. 48, a. 6 ad 3", thus summarizes the multiple forma- 
lities of Christ's redeeming work : " Passio Christi, secundum quod compa- 
ratur ad divinitatem ejus, agit per modum emcientiae ; in quantum vero 
comparatur ad voluntatem animae Christi, agit per modum meriti ; secundum 
vero quod consideratur in ipsa carne Christi, agit per modum satisfactionis 
in quantum per earn liberamur a reatu poenae ; per modum vero redemptionis 
in quantum per earn liberamur a servitute culpae ; per modum autem sacri- 
ficii, in quantum per earn reconciliamur Deo ". 

2. ST. THOMAS, m a , q. 48, a. 2 ad i um : " Caput et membra sunt quasi 
una persona mystica ; et ideo satisfactio Christi ad omnes fideles pertinet 
sicut ad sua membra ". 
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merited them ourselves. However, that which is communicated 
to us is not the meritorious actions themselves but the fruit of 
these actions ; hence from the point of view of the effects 
obtained the merits of Christ, our Head and Representative, 
have replaced ours. 

Since the merit of Christ had relation to the remission of sins 
it was, more specifically, vicarious satisfaction 1 . This latter 
aspect of Christ's redeeming Death is taught in all those passages 
where it is said that Christ was crucified and died for us, for all 
men, for sinners 2 , that He delivered Himself and was delivered 
up for our sins 3 , that He became sin 4 and a curse 5 for us, 
that in Him and by Him God reconciled the world to Himself 6 , 
and that Christ is our propitiation, justification and reconcilia- 
tion 7 . The Death of Christ, considered as a work of love either 
on the part of God or on the part of Christ, took place Oitep 
TjfjuSv. However the fact of vicarious satisfaction is proved less 
by the preposition 6-rcep than by the general movement of Saint 

1. Cf. SMITH, art. The Atonement, Month, April 1919, pp. 241-249, and 
art. The Atonement Theologically Explained, ibid. May 1919, pp. 348-359, 
POHLE-PREUSS, Soteriology 3 , p. 35 ff., LAMINNE, La redemption, p. 95 ff., 
HUGON, Le my steve de la redemption 3 , p. 29 ff., De Verbo Incarnato et hominum 
Redemptore, p. 386, PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 237, STAAB, Die Lehre von der 
stellvevtvetenden Genugtuung Chvisti, pp. 109-116. 

2. Rom. v, 8: afxapxajAwv oVrcov 7)[xtov XptaTO? uTrsp 7)p.(J5v anrEOavsv. 
Rom. xiv, 15: (XT) T<| (JpoajjuxTi croo Exetvov <XTtdX?vUE u-rcep ou X' 



II Cor. V, 14, 15: si? UTTEO TravTtov aTCEOavsv... Ttp uTisp auTtov 

arcoOavovTt xal eyep0EvTt. 
I Cor. vni, ii : 6 aSEXtpo? 6Y ov XpcaToc 
I Thess. V, 10 : 'I. X. TOU a7ro6avo'vTOi; Tie pi r\ 

3. Gal. i, 4 : 'I. X. TOU SO'VTOI; lauTov uTtlp TUJV a(xapTia5v TUJ.COV. 

Gal. II, 2O: V TttOTEt ^U) T|| T0i3 UlOU TOU 6cOU... TOU 

I Cor. xi, 24 
I Tim. ii, 6 
Tit. ii, 14 : 
Rom. iv, 25 
Rom. vni, 32 

I Cor. xv, 3 

4. II Cor. v, 21 

5. Gal. m, 13 
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6 3ouc; sau-cov av-uiXutpov &Trep navriov. 
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Xptaxoi; aTrsOavsv uTrsp TWV ii(ji.apTitIiv Tipiiov. 



TOV |JL7) yvovTa a[j.apTiav uTrsp Tjfj.av a(j.aptav 
Xptato<; Tjjj.at; I^yopaasv EX TYJC; xaTapa? Toi5 vo'(j.ou 



UTIEO 7)[j.uJv xaTdtpa. 



6. II Cor. v, 18, 19 : TCC 5s TravTa EX TOU 6sou TOU xaTaXXa^avToi; T\\LO.C, 

sauTtL 8ia XoiaTou.... Oeo? TJV EV XptaTtjJ ^o'ajj.ov 
xaTaXXaaawv EauTijJ. 

7. I Cor. i, 30 : 'I. X. o<; iysv/iOr) aocpt'a TJ^V ano OEOU, 8ixcuo<juv7) TE 

xal aytacr(j.6<; xal 
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Paul's thought and by the place which he assigns to Christ 
in humanity 1 . Since the evil which sin has brought upon men 
is death, Christ's death which was undergone for men's salvation 
and because of sin, can only have had the design of removing 
from them the consequences of sin, i. e. the penalty of sin 
which consists in death. If He Who was Sinless, and Who 
consequently did not need to undergo death, nevertheless 
submits to it, His Death is a vicarious one. Hence that which 
constitutes the salvific value of the Death of Christ is the fact 
that this death to which He was not subject, Christ endured 
in our favor and behalf. 

While the passages, which we noted, above, immediately 
signify that Christ died for the profit and interests of sinners, 
understood in their obvious sense they denote that the death 
of Christ is precisely profitable to sinners because it delivers 
them from the death to which they were condemned. If in 
these texts the Apostle uses the preposition urcep instead of 
avTt, it is because he wishes to express more than a mere 
material substitution. It is not only under its aspect of penal 
expiation but also of moral reparation that Christ's death has 
a vicarious character ; this second aspect of vicarious satisfac- 
tion is taught in all those texts where Christ is represented as 
voluntarily offering Himself " for us as an oblation and as 
a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweetness " (Eph. v, 2), and 
especially in Rom. v, 12-19 where the salutary obedience of 
the Second Adam is described as annuling the deadly dis- 
obedience of the first Adam. 

The vicarious satisfaction of Christ was not restricted solely 
to the sins committed previously to His death, as Menegoz z 
claims, but its character is absolute and universal. It is 
owing to the fact that Christ's death was in itself an expiation 
of sin that it is for us a satisfaction for sin : we offer to God 
the death of Christ in compensation for our sins. It is because 
Christ our Head endured physically the penalty of death that 



1. Saint Paul never uses the preposition avrl (" instead of ") but always 
(" in behalf of ", " in favor of "). 'Av-cl is found in I Tim. n, 6 in the 

term avutXuTpov (cf. Mt. xx, 28 ; Mk. x, 45) but is immediately followed by 
uirep : avctXuTpov urcep TTCCVTCOV. The preposition irepl, which fundamentally 
has the same sense as uirlp, is employed to express the fact that Christ died 
for us in I Thess. v, 10 (A, D, E, however have UTrsp). In Gal. i, 4, X, A, D, E 
give Tiepl also. 

2. La mart de Jdsus et le dogme de I'expiation, p. 38 ff. 
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it is sufficient for us to undergo it mystically to be delivered 
from sin. 

The vicarious satisfaction of Christ took the form of dolorous 
and penal sufferings and of a total oblation of Himself for 
God's honor, or, in other words, it was a sacrifice. 



B. Sacrifice. 

In regard to the notion of sacrifice we would first of all 
remark that the correct or incorrect conceptions of sacrifice 
among the primitive peoples as well as the theological disputa- 
tions concerning its nature are no sources of proof for our 
present study 1 . For us revelation alone comes into considera- 
tion and that teaches unequivocally that Christ's Death upon 
the Cross was a sacrifice in the real and true sense of the word. 
Though theologians may debate about the essential character 
of sacrifice, none of them will deny that all its strictest 
demands were fulfilled in the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

The Apostle's teaching concerning the sacrificial character 
of Christ's Death is clearly insinuated in those texts where he 
attributes the effects of the Redemption to the Blood of Christ : 
" When as yet we were sinners Christ died for us ; much more, 
therefore, being now justified by his blood shall we be saved 
from wrath through him " (Rom. v, 8, 9) ; in Christ " we have 
redemption through his blood, the remission of sins " (Eph. i, 7); 
in Him those " who some time were afar off, are made nigh 
by his blood ; ' (Eph. II, 13), and through Him " it hath well 
pleased the Father to reconcile all things unto himself making 



i. Cf. RICHARD, art. La redemption, mystere d' amour, RechSR, October, 
1923, p. 407 ff., LAMIROY, De essentia ss. missae sacrificii, pp. 54-163, 
LAMINNE, o. c., p. 185 ff. HUGON, Le mystere de la redemption*, pp. 276-277, 
tells us that " si les explications des theologiens sur la nature du sacrifice 
sont divergentes, il reste un fond commun, une realite essentielle, sur lesquels 
toutes les ecoles tombent d'accord. Tout le monde doit concevoir le sacrifice 
comme un acte fondamental de la religion, qui a pour objet de reconnaitre, 
par un signe sensible, le souverain domaine du Createur et la dependance 
de la creature, d'offrir a Dieu le culte quadruple d'adoration, d'expiation, 
ou de propitiation, d'action de graces, de demande, et, par suite, d'etablir 
une sorte d 'alliance entre Dieu et le groupement humain qui vient de sacrifier. 
Ces diverses conditions se verifient a merveille dans la passion de Jesus-Christ ". 
Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 214 ff., KNOKE, Der christliche Glaube nach Paulus, 
p. 22 ff., HEADLAM, St. Paul and Christianity, p. 77, GROSJEAN, La redemption 
d'apres Franz Leenhardt, p. 149. 
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peace through the blood of his cross " (Col. I, 19, 20). The 
same effects are likewise frequently attributed to Christ's 
Death (cf. I Cor. xv, 3; Rom. v, 6, 8, 10 ; Col. i, 22 ; Gal. n, 21). 
These different texts when they are considered not separately 
but in their ensemble naturally suggest the idea of a bloody 
sacrifice. The Death of Christ is clearly characterized as a 
sacrifice in Eph. v, 2 : " Christ hath loved us, and hath delivered 
himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour 
of sweetness ", TtapsSwxev eauTov 6rap YIJAWV Tcpocrcpopav xal 
0u<nav TW Qetji e<; o'crp-^v eucoSia? 1 . 

More specifically, the immolation of Christ is assimilated to 
the sacrifice which seals the new alliance : " This chalice is 
the new testament in my blood ", TOUTO TO uoTriptov f r\ XOUVTI 
8taO-/|X7i ^Ttv Iv T(JJ (jui afyiaTt. (I Cor. xi, 25). The divine 
blood has the virtue of sealing the alliance foretold by Jeremias 
(xxxi, 31), just as the blood of the victims sealed the Sinaitic 
alliance. At the moment of concluding the alliance Moses 
offered holocausts and peace-offerings, poured out some of the 
sacrificial blood at the foot of the altar, and with the rest 
sprinkled the people saying : " This is the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you ", (Sou TO atpia TY^ 
8ia67pcYi<;, Y)<; SteOiro 6 Kupio? Ttpo; 6jxa<; (Exod. XXIV, 8 ; 
cf. Heb. ix, 24). The words of Our Lord clearly suggest those 
of Moses, and the witnesses of the Last Supper could hardly 
mistake their meaning ; the only difference consists in this that 
the latter spoke of an old, the former of a new 8ta6r|X7). The 
term Sta^xv) (JV"P.) has the double force of foedus and testa- 
mentum. The relation of God to mankind after Christ's death 
is a pact in so far as God promulgated through Christ, as He did 



i. In this passage there seems to be a clear allusion to Ps. xxxix (XL), 7 : 
Ouai'av xal -Trpoucpopav (HTOD-l HIT) oux. 'nOsX/jO-ac, acojjiai; SI xa-CTjpTtaw u.oi. 
6XoxouTWfJia xal irepl afiapTias (HJ^tpni '"ipf^) oux. -^TTiaai; (cf. Heb. x, 5-8). 
Of the four terms which correspond to the four principal kinds of Mosaic 
sacrifices Saint Paul retains only the first two, which, in reality, embrace the 
other two. But if the Apostle here undoubtedly speaks of Christ as a sacrifice, 
he does not indicate the nature of the sacrifice. It is probable that Trpocroopa 
as the more general term relates not to the death only but to Our Lord's life 
of obedeience, to His 6ucrt'ct waa ; while 6uata refers more particularly to 
His atoning death. In the words, ek o'crjr^v uoj3{a<;, the Apostle, as ST. 
THOMAS, Commentaria in s. Pauli Apostoli epistolas (ed. Taur. 1917, vol. II, 
p. 62) remarks, " alludit autem hie, quod dicitur Lev. in. Sed ceite odor 
non erat tune Deo acceptus secundum se, sed secundum suam significationem, 
in quantum significabat oblationem odoriferam corporis Christi filii Dei ", 
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through Moses of old, certain conditions and attached certain 
promises to their fulfilment. But Christ, being the God-Man, 
Himself promised the inheritance in the new dispensation, and 
wished to confirm this promise by His Death; from this view- 
point His promises are a testament which " is yet of no 
strength, whilst the testator liveth " (Heb. ix, 17). 

Again, admonishing the Corinthians to remove the incestuous 
fornicator from their midst, the Apostle writes : " Know you 
not that a little leaven corrupteth the whole lump? Purge 
out the leaven, that you may be a new paste, as you are 
unleavened " (I Cor. v, 6, 7). And since the Christians were the 
celebrating the Paschal season, Saint Paul makes his exhorta- 
tion still more a propos by adding : " For Christ our pasch 
is sacrificed ", xal yap TO -rcacr^a IIJJLWV ^TuOvj Xpiaros (I Cor. V, 7 ; 
cf. Exod. xii, 21, xin, 6-9). As soon as the paschal lamb was 
sacrificed, the Israelites, immediately ceased eating leavened 
bread, the symbol of corruption (cf. Mt. xvi, 6, xm, 33 ; 
Lk. xn, i ; Gal. v, 9). But now, says the Apostle, Christ Who 
was prefigured by the paschal lamb of the Jews, is sacrified, 
and hence we too must put away the old leaven. The Jews, 
who yearly slew the typical lamb, abstained from leaven and 
celebrated their paschal feasts for only a week. Christ, how- 
ever, the antitype, was sacrificed only once, and hence we must 
always continue to " feast, not with the old leaven, nor with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth " (I Cor. v, 8). 

Finally, the sacrifice of the Cross is for the Christians what 
the solemn day of the Kippourim was for the Jews, namely, 
a sacrifice of expiation or propitiation : " God hath proposed 
Christ Jesus to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood ", 
8v TcpoeQero 6 6e6<; iXao-rriptov 8t.a maTeux; ev T<J) auToO afyuxti 
(Rom. in, 25). What, it may be asked, is the meaning 
of iXaarTTipt.ov 1 in this passage ? Luther translated the word 



i. The term IXacrcujpiov occurs under different forms in Heb. II, 17 (IXaa- 
xea8ai) ; I John n, 2, iv, 10 (iXaap-o's) ; Heb. ix, 5 (tXaar/iptov, in the sense 
of propitiatory) and Rom. in, 25 (iXacrcTJpiov). Cf. also Mt. xvi, 22 ; Lk. xvm, 
13. These passages are all the guidance which the NT affords us for deter- 
mining the meaning of the term. In the LXX IXaat-qptov corresponds to 
kapporeth (cf. Exod. xxv, 26) which designated the golden plate of the ark. 
Kappoveth is derived from the verb kdfar, which, as is evident also from the 
Syriac and Arabic, has the fundamental meaning of " to wash ", " to efface ". 
The form kipper has the same sense, and is usually employed to denote " to 
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by Gnadenstuhl; Ritschl 1 , followed by Workman z , gives it 
the same interpretation, so that LXao-T-^ptov is He whom God 
had set forth to be a mercy-seat. In proposing this explanation 
these authors evidently think of the Kapporeth, the lid of the 
ark of the covenant, the central seat of God's saving presence on 
earth and of His gracious revelations to man. On this golden 
plate the blood of the bullock and of a goat were sprinkled at 
the yearly feast of expiation. The blood of the appointed 
victims became propitiatory only when it was on the Kapporeth. 
In this case the Apostle's meaning would be that God in subject- 
ing Christ to death, has set Him forth before mankind as the 
antitypical seat of mercy, the One in whom the gracious, 
saving presence of God is manifested. But this explanation 
can with difficulty be applied to Rom. in, 25. In the first 
place as B. Weiss remarks 3 : " the explanation of IXarr/iptov 
as referring to the mercy-seat, according to which Christ is 
regarded as the bearer of God's gracious presence, and the 
sprinkling of which with His Blood in the manner appointed 
for the sacrifice of the great day of the atonement becomes 
efficacious for the forgiveness of the sins of the Church, breaks 
down upon the circumstance, that, as the name of a concrete 



expiate " sin ; whence is derived kofer, Xikpov, propitiatio, and kappdreth, 
IXacrc^piov, propitiatorium. Cf. DRIVER, art. Propitiation, HDB, vol. IV, 
pp. 128-132. In profane sources the word occurs six times : i) Dio CHRYSOS- 
TOMUS, Oratio xi, p. 355 of Reiske : xaTaXs'uj/cv yap auiou? avaO^fjia xaXXtcrrov 
xal [xsyta^ov TTJ 'Ab7)va xal eittypaasiv: iXacTqpiov 'A/aiot TTJ 'A6fjva tfj 'IXtaSi; 
2) in PATON and HICKS, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 1891, no. 81 p. 126 : 
'0 Sap.oi; UTTsp Tac auToxpatopa? Kai'aapcx; Osou ulou Sejiiaa'tou uw-CTiptai; Geott; 
tXaor-qpiov, an inscription which is anterior to Saint Paul's time ; 3) in 
another inscription of Cos of uncertain date ibid. no. 347, p. 225, IXacrci^piov 
designates as above a votive object or a monument erected in honor 
of Jupiter ; 4) JOSEPHUS, Ant. xvi, 7, i : narrates how Herod penetrated 
into the grave of David to steal, and how thereupon struck with fear he 
erected an tXacruYjpiov (jiv^a XEUXTJI; TtTpa<; at the entrance of the tomb ; 

5) IV Macch. xvn, 22 : 8ia TOO alfJuxTOi; twv eicrepiiiv exeiviov xai TOU 
lXacrci}piou OavaTou autoiv, T) Ost'a Trpo'vo'.a TOV "IcrpaT)X TipoxaxcoOevTa SieaoKrev; 

6) GRENFELL and HUNT, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri, London, 1900, 
no - 337 (2nd century A. D.) p. 313 : TO^ 6eoi<; elXadTTipt'oui; Ouatai; a?tajOVT<; 
iriiTeXetcjOai. In the above examples iXaaii^piov denotes " a means of 
expiation or propitiation ", or " that which brings about expiation or 
propitiation ". The idea of sacrifice is not excluded (cf. no. 6). Cf. DEISS- 
MANN, art. iXaaTYipio; und IXaa-ciipiov, ZNTW, 1903, pp. 193-212, LIETZMANN, 
An die Rdmer, p. 47 ff., ZORELL, o. c., p. 262, KNOCKE, o. c., p. 22. 

1. Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, vol. II, p. 170 ff. 

2. O. c., p. 65 ff. 

3. Biblical Theology of the New Testament, (E. T.), vol. I, pp. 425-426. 

19 
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instrument and without the article, IXacrn^piov cannot have 
' the value of a special idea ', and that in this sense it could not 
be made operative through faith ". Secondly, besides being 
inherently inappropriate, the use of such symbolism is foreign 
to the Epistle. 

The full meaning of lAaor^piov becomes evident only when 
the term is studied in its context and in relation to the general 
doctrine of Saint Paul. In Rom. in, 25 the Apostle connects 
the l)>a<rrr,ptov with a justice expressed in a " wrath revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and injustice of men that 
detain the truth of God in injustice " (Rom. 1, 18). Its purpose 
is to show that God's justice is consistent with the fact of His 
forbearance in the passing over of sins done afortime. There 
has never been a time when God has not dealt graciously with 
men. But lest the persistent exercise of divine grace in the 
forgiveness of sins be considered a challenge of God's righteous 
opposition to sin, He set forth Christ as an IXaorripiov in His 
Blood that He might Himself be just and the justifier of him 
that hath faith in Jesus Christ. The term is more probably 
a substantive than an adjective. It denotes a " means of 
expiation or of propitiation, " or probably of both, for God is 
not rendered propitious except in so far as sin is expiated, and 
the same redeeming act produces at once this double result T . 
The idea of sacrifice is not directly contained in the term but 
is contained in the phrase, ev TW afpan 2 . In Christ as 
lXa<rrr,p'.ov justice is done not only to the grace of God but 
also to His wrath, to that solemn reaction of God against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men (Rom. I, 18). Finally, 



1. DEISSMANN, art. tXacrr^ptoc; und IXacruiQpiov, ZNTW, 1903, p. 211, 
thus concluded his study of the term IXaax-nptov and its application to Rom. 
in, 25 : " Weniger gut paszt dazu Gott als Subjekt des irpoEGsTO wenn 
Geschenk zu IXacmnpiov erganzt wird ; erganzt man jedoch Denkmal, so ist 
die Sache klar : offentlich aufgestellt hat Gott den Herrn Jesus Christus 
in seinem Blut, den Juden ein Argernis, den Heiden eine Torheit, uns durch 
den Glauben ein IXaoTripiov, ein von Gott gestiftetes Versohnungs- oder 
Suhnungsd enkmal ". We think it sufficient however to retain the general 
meaning of IAOCCTT^GIOV, namely, " ein versohnendes oder Suhnendes, Ver- 
sohnungs- oder Suhnungsmittel ", while its particular determinations are to be 
derived from the context and the general doctrine of the Apostle. 

2. Says SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans 5 , p. 91 : "It is impossible to get rid 
from this passage of the double idea (i) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which 
is propitiatory. In any case the phrase sv TOU OCUTOU ca/j.cca carries with it 
the idea of sacrificial bloodshedding ". Cf. also DENNEY, art. The Gospel a 
Divine Righteousness, Exp., 1901, p. 444. 
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we must always remember that it is God who requires, provides, 
and receives the expiation offered by Christ, Who Himself was 
God-Man, acting not as God but as the Head of the race. 

Furthermore, unlike the sacrifices of the Old Law, Jesus Christ 
on Calvary is not only victim, but also the offerer, i. e., His 
sacrifice is voluntary : " Christ loved us and delivered himself 
for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweet- 
ness " (Eph. v, 2) ; " Christ loved the church and delivered 
himself up for it " (Eph. v, 25) ; " the Son of God loved me 
and delivered himself for me " (Gal. n, 20) ; " he gave himself 
a redemption for all " (I Tim. n, 6 ; Tit. n, 14). Hence 
we see how admirably the notion of sacrifice, of an expiatory 
and voluntary immolation, where Christ appears at once as 
victim and as offerer, reunites in itself the double notion of 
penal expiation and moral reparation. As victim Christ under- 
goes the penalty of sin and suffers the immolation required by 
God for the expiation of sin, while, considered as the act of 
the very one who is offered, this sacrifice is an oblation agree- 
able to God, an obedience, a complete submission of the entire 
being, which repairs the disobedience of sin. The voluntary 
character of Christ's expiation for sin is clearly brought out 
in Gal. i, 4, n, 20, Eph. v, 2, 25, while in Rom. in, 25, 1 Cor. v, 7, 
xi, 25, it is rather the role of Christ as victim that is emphasized. 

Sabatier J and Workman 2 consider Scriptural sacrifice as 
belonging essentially to the moral order and as denoting pre- 
eminently acts of consecration and devotion. Christ, they say, 
left us an example that we should follow in His steps, He served 
others self-denyingly that His disciples might do the same ; 
He suffered patiently for well-doing that we might be ready 
to suffer in a similar way for doing well ; and He offered Himself 
on behalf of all that all might possess and exhibit His spirit of self- 
sacrifice. We do not deny that the above qualities were indeed 
preeminently exemplified in the life and sacrificial death of 
Christ but we deny that they offer an adequate explanation 
of the latter ; such a restricted interpretation deprives the 
redeeming death of Christ of all its objective value and coincides 
with what is known as the " moral influence " theory of the 
Redemption. Of course, Workman throughout his book is 

1. La doctrine de I' expiation et son evolution historique, p. 97. Cf. also 
GROSJEAN, o. c., p. 149. 

2. O. c., p. 60, 135. 
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tormented with horror at. the idea that Christ could do anything 
which would render God propitious or bring about a change 
in Him. And, in fact, the picture of a cruel and sanguinary 
God, taking delight in the blood of Plis victim is truly pagan. 
Views like these made their appearance at the Reformation 
and are to be found especially among Lutheran theologians. 
Monopoly of these ideas has never excited the jealousy of 
Catholic theologians, and,with the exception of a fewimpassioned 
orators, were always repudiated by patristic and traditional 
Catholic thought. 

An attack on the commonly accepted theories of Scriptural 
sacrifice has recently been made by M. Scott 1 . According to 
him the presupposition on which all particular theories agree, 
namely, the essentially penal view of sacrifice with its con- 
comitant doctrine of substitution is erroneous. But once the 
idea of punishment and of quantitatively equivalent suffering 
is abstracted from sacrifice, the idea of substitution departs 
from it, and a new relation between offerer and offering arises : 
the identification of one with the other. To this very idea 
the Jewish ritual, Scott tells us, gave significant expression : 
whatever the gift placed upon the altar, its meaning was always 
the same, namely, the willingly submitted will and an entrance 
into sonship. Of this meaning some gifts were more represen- 
tative than others, but most appropriate were the offerings which 
symboJised life. But if, as was intended by the ritual, the sub- 
mission of the offerer must always accompany its outward 
expression and embodiment in sacrifice, Christ's submission must 
in the end carry with it that of those in whose behalf it was made. 
In regard to this theory we would remark that while Catholic 
theology regards penal expiation as one of the constitutive 
elements of Christ's sacrificial Death, it never speaks of the 
former in categories of mathematical or quantitative equivalence; 
besides, in His sufferings and Death, which He underwent 
in our behalf, humanity was intimately united to and solidaire 
with its Head and Chief. Secondly, if it can be proved that 
the essence of Scriptural sacrifice is indeed " a freely submitted 
will " this would be an additional proof for our manner of 
regarding the sacrificial Death of Christ ; the sacrificial prin- 
ciple of which the Old Testament sacrifices were imperfect 



i. The Atonement, p. 6 ff. 
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expressions reached its most sublime manifestation in the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 

We have seen above that the Apostle constantly associates 
with the Death of Christ considered as sacrifice the ideas of 
expiation and propitiation, of peace and reconciliation. Before 
proceeding to study the next phase of the Redemption we shall 
briefly consider this immediate effect of Christs' sacrificial Death, 
namely, reconciliation and salvation from wrath to come. 



(i) Reconciliation. 

The first effect of Christ's sacrificial Death is the appeasing 
of God's wrath against the sinner, or the reconciliation of God 
with humanity. " Reconciliation " (xaTaX^ayri) is considered 
by modern Protestant theologians as the historical equivalent 
of the present popular term, " Atonement " 1 . As in the Old 
Testament so also in the New the usage of the word presupposes 
an estrangement between God and man. On man's side this 
estrangement is the direct consequence of sin ; on God's side 
it is the direct result of His Holiness, for His wrath must rest 
upon the disobedient (Rom. i, 18). In the Pauline Epistles 
the term is used to denote the changed relations between God 
and man brought about by the Person and sacrificial Death 
of Jesus Christ. This rapprochement between God and human- 
ity is especially a consequence of that absolute obedience 
rendered to God by Christ, the Head and Representative 
of the race ; this obedience implied the conversion of all human- 
ity to God, and repaired not only the disobedience of Adam 
but of all his posterity. As a redemptive term " reconciliation " 



i. The term " atonement " was introduced into English theology by the 
AV's translation of Rom. v, n where it rendered xaTccAXay^v by " atonement ". 
The RV however, translated the same term by " reconciliation ". Modern 
authors consider " atonement " and " reconciliation " as synonymous. Thus 
SCOTT, o. c., p. 21, says, " ' Reconciliation ' is in fact the grammatical and 
historical equivalent of ' atonement ' " ; so too JOHNSON, Suffering, Punish- 
ment, and Atonement, p. 87 : " Reconciliation is the near equivalent of Atone- 
ment " ; cf. also WORKMAN, o. c., p. 9 ff., ROBERTS, Salvation through Atone- 
ment, p. 60, KNOX, The Glad Tidings of Reconciliation, p. 75, HITCHCOCK, F. R., 
The Atonement and Modern Thought, p. 255 ff. As noted above, the theory 
of those authors who by " reconciliation " understand man's change from 
a state of ignorance to a recognition of Christ's teaching and example, is 
wholly inadequate. This view which resolves itself into the " moral influence " 
theory of the Redemption will be considered later. 
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is peculiar to Pauline usage, and is found in Rom. v, 10, xi, 15 ; 
II Cor. v, 18 ft. ; Eph. n, 16 ; Col. I, 20. 

Many modern theologians as Lightfoot 1 , Ritschl z , and in 
fact all the exponents of the " moral influence " theory of the 
Redemption, maintain that xaxaXXay/i denotes a change in the 
attitude not of God towards man but solely of man towards God. 
This theory is based on the assumption that sin is ignorance 
and that consequently all that is necessary for reconcilia- 
tion is to change our relations to God. Hence in this opinion 
the meaning of " reconciliation " and of its equivalent, " atone- 
ment ", is singularly reduced. This view, however, is inadmis- 
sible. No doubt there are passages where syOpo? denotes the 
hostility and xa-uaXXayri the reconciliation of man to God. But 
if we consider the language of Scripture as a whole, it does not 
seem that it can be explained in that way. Thus in the im- 
mediate context of Rom.v,io ff.,we find the words TTIV xaraXXay^v 
eXapojjiev, which imply that the reconciliation comes to man 
from the side of God, arid is not due directly to any act of his 
own. We may note here also the familiar yap'.? xaf. etp^vri, 
to which is usually added airo OeoO, in the greetings of the Pauline 
Epistles. Again in Rom. n, 28, eyGpoi is opposed to ayaTcvycoi, 
a term, which is certainly passive ; hence s-/9poi cannot be 
entirely active. Furthermore, it is difficult to separate the 
ideas of propitiating a person from such terms as lXa<rcrip?.ov 
(Rom. in, 25). Finally, there is frequent mention of the wrath 
of God as directed against sinners not merely at the end of 
time but also presently (Rom. i, 18). When that anger ceases 
there is surely a change on the part of God as well as of man. 
Hence we naturally infer that the explanation of the passages 



1. St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossians and Philemon 5 , p. 159 ft. 

2. O. c., vol. IP, p. 230 ff. ; This view, however, is rejected by many Pro- 
testant authors ; thus GARVIE, o. c., p. 169, writes : " It is only a very super- 
ficial interpretation of Paul's teaching which can assume that the reconcilia- 
tion is only of man to God. The reconciliation takes place first as an objective 
fact through Christ; Christ's propitiatory declares God reconciled to man... 
Men are entreated to accept this objective fact so as to be changed in their 
subjective feelings to God " ; So too MACKINTOSH, o. c., pp. 73-74 : " There is 
little doubt that for St. Paul reconciliation is two-sided not only of man 

to God, but of God to man To say that God has no need to be reconciled 

seems to imply that right and wrong are equivalents in God's sight, a conclusion 
much worse than an absurdity. The God who is all gentleness and grief, 
imploring sin-stained men to be at peace with Him is not the God of the Bible, 
or of nature, or of fact ; nor is He the God and Father of Jesus Christ ". 
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which speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man 
is that these latter are not on one side only but are mutual. 

What reasons, it might be asked, can he assigned for this 
reluctance to accept the Pauline view that reconciliation must 
deal with hostility on God's side as well as on man's ? First 
of all, there is an exaggerated anthropomorphic interpretation 
of God's wrath against sin; it is set in opposition to His love, as 
if the two were mutually exclusive, or it is made the expression 
of a purely juridical demand for punishment. But this, as 
we have seen above, is not the Apostle's view ; according 
to him, wrath and love are not in conflict in the Divine Being, 
but are the expressions of one, perfect, holy, Personality. 
Secondly there is an unethical conception of the Divine im- 
mutability ; God, it is said, is immutably and eternally Love, 
and hence He does not need to be and cannot be reconciled. 
But this is to impute an immutably to God which practically 
denies that He is a living God. However, to arrive at a clearer 
notion of the Pauline doctrine, let us now examine in detail 
some of the Apostle's characteristic statements concerning 
reconciliation. 

In Rorn.v, 10, n, the context clearly shows that the reconcilia- 
tion spoken of is that of God to men : " For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled shall we be saved by his life. 
And not only so, but also we glory in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ by whom we have now received reconciliation ". 
The Apostle speaks here of reconciliation as something received 
by man in the form of an accomplished fact. Although the 
act of man, in receiving the reconciliation by obedient faith, 
is implicitly recognized as completing the divine purpose, the 
Pauline contention is that there is a reconciliation on the part 
of God antecedent to any reception of it on the part of man. 
God is regarded as having established anew a relation of peace 
by putting away His hostility towards sinners. Men then are 
primarily the objects of reconciliation. Otherwise the force 
of the Apostle's argument in v. 8, " God commendeth his charity 
towards us, because when as yet we were sinners Christ died 
for us, " would be of little value. In Eph. n, 16 and Col. I, 20 
this same Pauline sense prevails : the reconciliation is a work 
wrought by God in Christ, and men are besought to receive it 
that it might become effective in them individually 
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The classical passage for the Apostle's doctrine on reconcilia- 
tion is II Cor. v, 18-20 : " All things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Christ and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation. For God indeed was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, not imputing to them their 
sins. And he hath placed in us the word of reconciliation. 
For Christ therefore we are ambassadors, God as it were 
exhorting by us. For Christ, we beseech you, be reconciled 
to God ". A careful examination of this passage leaves the 
conviction that the Apostle held the view that reconciliation 
was a change from mutual hostility resulting from the sin- 
fulness of mankind to mutual friendship between God and man, 
that this change was God's own work accomplished in Christ, 
and that it requires for its completion the receiving of it as 
a gift by union with Christ 1 . 

To the reconciliation of humanity with God in Christ there 
corresponds, therefore, on the part of God the remission of 
men's sins : God, says Saint Paul, was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing to them their sins, pt\ Xoyt,'C6pievo<; 
auTotc; TOC TrapaTCTco^aTa auTwv (II Cor. V,I9) ; in Him we have 
redemption, through His Blood the remission of sins, TTJV a<pe<nv 
TWV 7iapa7tTwp.aTwv (Eph. I, 7). This divine pardon extends not 
only to personal acts of sin, to the TrapaTr-rw^a-ra, but also to the 
Sin dwelling in the flesh of every man and drawing down upon 
humanity the divine judgment of condemnation, xaTaxpi.p.a. 
For according to the Apostle, " There is now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus, ouSev apa vuv xaTaxpt^a TOIS ev 
Xp.cr7w 'lYi<rou (Rom. vni, i). 

" Reconciliation ", xaraXXay^, is used by Saint Paul to denote 
especially our deliverance from the present wrath of God. 
But, according to the Apostle, through Christ's redeeming work 



i. Cf. CORNELY, Epistolae ad Corinthios altera et ad Galatas, p. 172 : 
" Apostoli juxta Patris ordinationem Christ! rem gerentes eiusque locum 
tenentes munus Christ! continuant, et quod Pater per Christum hominem antea 
fecit, id nunc per Apostolos, Christi vicarios, facere pergit. Pro Christo 
igitur cunctos obsecrant, ut in gratiam amicitiamque Dei redire studeant ea 
praestantes, quae ad hunc finem sunt necessaria, fide nimirum ac poenitentia 
reconciliationem a Christo nobis meritam apprehendentes. Qui enim ex fide 
viva sunt justificati, ii pacem habent ad Deum per Jesum Christum (Rom. v, 
i) ". Cf. ibid, the beautiful quotation from St. John Chrysostom. So too 
PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, pp. 265-266, writes : " Ici comme toujours, 1'initiative 
vient du Pere. Ce n'est done pas rhomme qui se reconcilie avec Dieu ; 
c'est le Pere qui nous reconcilie a lui-meme par le Christ ou dans le Christ. 
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we shall also be delivered from eschatalogical wrath ; this final 
deliverance is expressed in the Pauline Epistles by the term 
" salvation ", o-wTvipia. 

Saint Paul frequently tells us that salvation was procured 
for us by the Death of Christ : " For God hath not appointed us 
unto wrath, but unto the purchasing of salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ who died for us " (I Thess. v, 9, 10 ; cf. I Cor. i, 18; 
Eph. v, 23). Hence Christ is our CTWT-/IP : " But our conversation 
is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, our Lord 
Jesus Christ " (Phil, in, 20 ; cf. Eph. v, 23). Salvation is 
often brought in relation to the final judgment : " If any man's 
work burn, he shall suffer loss, but he shall be saved, yet as 
by fire " (I Cor. in, 15 ; v, 5) ; " Christ died for us, much more 
therefore being now justified by his blood, shall we be saved 
from wrath through him " (Rom. v, 9) ; " For if thou confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved " (Rom. 
x, 9). The Gospel is a Gospel of salvation (Eph. I, 13 ; I Thess. 
n, 16 ; II Thess. n, 2 ; I Cor. xv, 2 ; Rom. i, 16). Sometimes 
the Apostle presents salvation as something already actual 
(II Cor. vi, 2 ; I Cor. i, 21, ix, 22 ; xv, 2 ; Rom. vm, 24). 
Faith is the means whereby salvation is appropriated b}'' the 
individual (II Thess. n, 12 ; I Cor. i, 21, xv, 2 ; Rom. i, 16, 
x, 19). Hence, just as in the case of reconciliation, God is 
the author of salvation, Christ its meritorious cause, and man 
its subject and recipient. Though " salvation " is primarily 
a liberation from final wrath, Saint Paul at times considers 
it as already accomplished and consequently projects it into 
the present ; the Apostle is not accustomed to trace between 
initial election and final salvation, between justice and glory, 
the rigid line of demarcation to which we are accustomed. 



La reconciliation est a plusieurs degres. D'abord Dieu, ayant constitue son 
Fils victime d'expiation, oublie les crimes des hommes par egard pour ce Fils. 
Ce n'est encore qu'une reconciliation en puissance ; pour qu'elle devienne 
actuelle, il faut dans 1'homme un mouvement de retour, mouvement qui 
s'opere, avec le concours de 1'homme, sur 1'appel et sous 1'impulsion de Dieu. 
Les apotres sont les premiers invites a la reconciliation, dont ils sont constitues 
les herauts et les agents, parce qu'ils reQoivent la charge officielle de la promul- 
guer et de la transmettre. . . . Enfin, pour que la reconciliation soit effective, 
les hommes doivent preparer, par leur libre assentiment a la foi, un terrain 
propice a 1'action divine. Initiative du Pere celeste, message apostolique, 
reponse de l'homme a ce message, telles sont les trois phases ou les trois etapes 
de la reconciliation ". 
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We have seen above that the Apostle considers the redeem- 
ing work of Christ mainly in its Godward aspect, i. e. as having 
on objective value before God. By His Death which was at 
the same time a perfect act of love, obedience, and oblation 
to God, Christ expiated our sins, and procured for us reconcilia- 
tion and salvation. The characteristic of the most prevalent 
modern view on the Redemption, the " moral influence " theory, 
is its interest in man, and its desire to express the doctrine 
of the Atonement wholly in terms of man. Because of the 
popularity of this theory in contemporary Protestant theology 
it is fitting that we examine it more at length. 

(2) The " Moral-Influence " Theory. 

The tendency to give at least some place to the Godward view 
of the Redemption was definitely rejected by Ritschl in his 
Rechtferligung und Versohnung (vol. Ill) 1 . His theory of the 
Atonement is entirely manward, and, in fact, the " reduced " 
Christology which he adopts renders any other theory impossible. 
According to Ritschl, justification, or the remission of sins, 
is the acceptance of sinners into that fellowship with God in 
which their salvation is to be realized and carried out into 
eternal life. As we have said above, he rejects the penal 
wrath of God, because God already loves the sinner who is to be 
saved. For if we assume that God forsees the final inclusion 
of sinners in His kingdom, we have no alternative but to trace 
their redemption back to His love in an unbroken line. In fact, 
God's righteousness is His self-consistent and undeviating action 



i. In the theology of Ritschl the break with the fundamental facts of 
Christianity is complete. It is a Christianity without Christ, a redemption 
without a Redeemer, a salvation without a Saviour. All that remains of 
the great soteriological acts is the mission of the son of Joseph to announce 
to the world that God is Father. And in thus setting aside the dogma of the 
Redemption the Ritschlians claim that they are merely carrying to its ultimate 
conclusions the teaching of Luther. The principle of subjectivism, then, 
proclaimed by Luther, has led in Protestantism to the destruction of the 
fundamental dogma of Christianity. But let us hear the views of some 
the Ritschlians themselves (quoted by STAAB, Die Lehre von der stellvevtretenden 
Genugtuung Chvisti, p. 256) : 

HARNACK, D. G., Ill 3 , 812 : " Ritschl, der geschmahteste Theologe des 
Zeitalters, hat in seiner Beschreibung des Evangeliums in kraftiger Weise... 
den Ertrag der zweihundertjahrigen Arbeit der evangelischen Theologie an 
dem Verstandnis der Reformation und die Ergebnisse der Kritik am doktri- 
naren Luthertum zum Ausdruck gebracht " ; and in his Reden ^ind Aufsatz 
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in behalf of the salvation of members of His community ; 
in essence it is identical with grace. Hence a penal satisfaction 
to God is wholly unnecessary, nor can it be possible that One 
who knew no guilt should regard His sufferings as in any way 
penal. In fact, Ritschl does not regard guilt as necessarily 
involving penal evils of any external kind. The guilt is itself 
the punishment, or at least constitutes the penal character of 
such evils a.s the forfeiture of divine sonship. 

Sin and guilt are, therefore, according to Ritschl, indentical 
with the interruption of fellowship with God, and it is to a 
restoration of that fellowship that the Redemption is directed. 
Christ brought about the Atonement in a twofold manner : 
in the first place, He Himself preserved unbroken the experience 
of God's fellowship, and, secondly, the whole object of His life 
was to bring men into this same fellowship with God ; this 
latter effect, however, was not brought about by an expiation 
or satisfaction offered to God, but by introducing men into 
the membership of the Church, the Kingdom of God, which 
is a community of those who share Christ's own consciousness 
of sonship. The death of Christ is regarded as having exactly 
the same purpose as His life : it was encountered as a con- 
sequence of faithfulness to His vocation ; it was one great 
manifestation of perfect holiness, obedience, and fellowship 
with God, and by this manifestation sin was condemned. 

A very similar point of view is defended by Stevens 1 . 
According to him, the moral view of the work of Christ is the 
truest and most satisfactory conception which we are able to 
form of His mission, lifework, and passion. He explains the 



II, 153, the same author again says : " Ritschl hat den Grundgedanken des 
Evangeliums und der Reformation kraftig und klar erfaszt und aus den 
romantisch-kirchenpolitisch-philosophischen und mystischen Verklitterungen 
und Banden herausgefiihrt ". 

KATTENBUSCH, Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, p. 80 : " Im Ritschlianismus 
gelangte man wieder zu den Ausgangspunkten der Reformation, zu den 
historischen Grundgedanken Luthers zuriick ". 

LOOPS, D. G., Ill 3 , 463 : " Aufgabe der Gegenwart ist es die reformatorischen 
Grundgedanken konsequenter und allseitiger durchzufuhren, als es im 16. Jahr- 
hundert geschehen ist und geschehen konnte. Die Gegenwart hat an das 
1 6. Jahrh. so anzuknupfen.dasz die Epigonenzeit (welche den " Dogmatismus " 
wieder einfuhrte) ausgeschlossen ist ". 

How the principles, laid down by Luther and carried to their logical con- 
clusions by the Ritschlians, have been taken up in turn by the English ex- 
ponents of the " moral-influence " theory, will be shown in the following pages. 

i. Christian Doctrine of Salvation, pp. 532-536. 
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term " justice " as covering both God's mercy and His Holiness ; 
it is God's justice to Himself, His benevolence to man. And 
of this Divine love the Passion of Christ is the consummate 
revelation. As to the question how man is redeemed Stevens 
gives substantially the same answer as Ritschl : Christ saves 
men by bringing them into fellowship with God, by enabling 
them to realize the life of sonship to God, which is their true 
design and destiny, and by founding and fostering by the 
Spirit of His life among and in men the Kingdom of the Godlike. 
The death of Christ is not the ground of forgiveness, but rather 
its outcome and expression ; it is the method of God's love 
whereby His eternal willingness to save is revealed. In fact 
it is God's nature to seek and to save ; for Him to do so is not to 
be doing something extraordinary, peculiar, and special. Hence 
when men thus see Christ in love bearing the burdens of their 
sins in His profound sympathy and suffering, how can they 
avoid hating their sin. They must see that God will save 
at whatever cost of suffering. 

According to Tymms 1 God must do all He rightly can to 
exterminate sin and to save sinners. But the author finds 
that forcible suppression of sin would involve the suppression 
of human personality, and that penal satisfaction is opposed 
to the testimony of Scripture as well as to the nature of God. 
Hence the remedy of sin and a satisfaction to God is to be 
sought in the reconciliation of man to a state of voluntary 
obedience to the Divine Will, and this can be secured only 
through a revelation of God's love. This revelation reaches 
its climax in Christ's death, which reveals at once God's hatred 
of sin, since He gave His Son that it might be destroyed, and 
God's power to forgive, since, even to those guilty of the sin 
of crucifying Christ, pardon was extended. Christ's death then 
proves " the love of God to all who appreciate its meaning ", 
and " in this proof lies the redemptive power of the Cross ". 

In America a similar view has been popularized by Workman 2 . 
The author presents his book to the public feeling " assured 
that people of all classes will be relieved to know that the work 
of Christ was necessary, not to appease the divine anger, nor 
to vindicate the divine honour, nor to satisfy the divine justice, 



i. Christian Idea of Atonement, pp. Si, 167, 450. 
2. At Onement or Reconciliation with God. 
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but to bring men through union with him, into a right relation 
with their maker " 1 . According to the Scriptures, Workman 
tells us, nothing is needed to enable God to pardon sin and 
make Him propitious, i. e. nothing external or objective is 
required to enable Him to forgive. In fact, God is not only 
willing to be reconciled, but desirous of reconciliation, and 
doing all He can by every possible means to reconcile men to 
Himself. During His ministry Christ was practically engaged in 
reconciling men to God by His life and teaching. But His mission 
was not absolutely necessary: thus His immediate followers, 
the Jews, already had a knowledge of God and consequently 
were already reconciled to Him 2 . Christ redeemed us in that 
He communicated to us His spirit and inspired us with His life. 
The Redemption is a purely subjective experience. Being a 
personal matter, there is no more mystery about at-one-ment 
between man and God than there is between man and man. 
The death of Christ possessed no particular significance nor 
saving efficacy but it was the culminating expression of the 
spirit of His life. All such ideas as " sacrifice ", " propitiation", 
" ransom " and " redemption " are to be regarded as highly 
figurative and metaphorical 3 . 

One of the most recent representatives of the " moral- 
influence " theory is Rashdall 4 . This author seeks an inter- 
pretation of the Atonement which would commend itself to 
the modern spirit and satisfy ail the demands of progressive 
Christian thought. The Pauline doctrine, he says, is not accept- 
able because it is based on a mistaken and untenable rabbinic 
exegesis of the Old Testament. So too the " juridical forensic 
view of the Atonement has become impossible to modern 
thought, not merely because of the immoral or childish ideas 
of justice upon which it is based, but also because it treats 
the relation between the Father and the pre-existent Son as 
the relation between distinct juridical persons, one of whom 
could offer and the other receive a sacrifice, one of whom could 
impose and the other endure a punishment " 5 . Hence the 
author finds that an explanation which involves little that would 



1. O. c., preface, p. 6. 

2. Ibid., p. 55. 

3. Ibid., pp. 17, 37, 55) 63, 101, 134 ft., 159. 

4. The Idea of Atonement, pp. 435-464. 
5- O. c., pp. 445-446. 
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not commend itself to the modern mind is that which makes 
the atoning efficacy of Christ's death depend upon subjective 
and ethical effects produced by the contemplation of that work 
upon the mind of the believer 1 . If we can say that God is 
to some extent revealed in all men, then it becomes possible 
to think of Him as making a supreme, culminating, unique, 
revelation of Himself in one human character and life, i. e. 
in the historical Jesus of Nazareth. The death of Christ may 
then be looked upon as completing that revelation of the nature 
and character of God which it was the object, of Christ's whole 
mission to seth forth. If the heart of that revelation is to be 
found preeminently in the self-sacrificing death of Christ, it is 
because the character of God as revealed by Christ may be 
summed up in the statement that God is love. And the love 
which is awakened on our part towards Christ and towards 
the Father will express itself in repentance and in regeneration 
of life 2 . 

In France this theory is represented by Sabatier 3 and Mene- 
goz 4 . According to the former the death of Christ is the most 
powerful appeal to repentance which humanity has ever heard, 
and also the most efficacious and most fruitful in marvellous 
results. The cross is the expiation of sins only because it is 
the cause of the repentance to which remission is promised. 
There is in the world, he says, no other expiation but repent- 
ance i. e., that inner drama of the conscience in which man dies 
to sin and rises again to the life of righteousness. There is 
nothing greater nor better for the destruction of sin and the 
salvation of the sinner ; it is the accomplishment in us of the 
work of God. 

The position of Menegoz is somewhat similar to the above. 
However, according to him, salvation is based not on the Death 
of Christ but on His living teaching which revealed to us the 
conditions on which God is willing to accord us mercy. These 
conditions are repentance and faith, the former being a with- 
drawal from sin, the latter a movement of the individual 



1. ibid., p. 437. 

2. Cf. RIVIERE, art. Oil en est le probleme de la redemption, RSR, April, 
1923, PP- 211-232. 

3. La doctrine de I' expiation et son evolution historique, p. 105 ff. Cf. 
GROSJEAN, La redemption d'apres Franz Leenhardt, p. 140 ff. 

4. La mart de Jesus et le dogme de I'expiation, p. 42. 
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towards God ; fundamentally it is the one and same internal 
movement considered under two aspects. This and only this, 
the author insists, is all that God required and requires from 
sinners. The lesson taught by the Cross is indeed a consolation 
to us in our earthly sufferings but it has no relation to the 
forgiveness of sins. 

The theory of Redemption proposed by Christian evolutionist 
theologians, though often couched in strange and misleading 
terms, likewise resolves itself ultimately to the category 
described above. On the Cross, W. L. Walker 1 tells us, we see 
man still standing in the flesh, but possessing the full power of 
the life of the Spirit ; it is really a case of the " survival of the 
fittest ". To raise man out of the life of the flesh into that of 
the Spirit was the aim of all the Divine working in the world, and 
in Jesus Christ this was manifested as perfectly accomplished. 
In Him humanity had reached its destined fitness for eternal 
life. Though it is only too true that egoism, self-love, and 
self-interest still reign, and that mere earthly considerations 
still too greatly limit man's horizon, there is nothing which so 
softens men's hearts, mitigates their selfishness, and expands 
their outlook, as the Cross of Christ with the Holy Spirit of 
love that proceeds therefrom. Through the Cross of Christ 
the Divine Spirit entered the world in a new redemptive fulness 
and in a higher form than it did at the first creation, and has 
become the power of a new spiritual and eternal evolution 
of man. This " Spirit " however does not refer to a super- 
natural Personality but simply denotes Christ's example of self- 
sacrifice, or the principle of altruism. 

Christ, according to Scott 2 , came not to reverse the fall 
of man, still less to bear the punishment consequent upon that 
fall, but to complete that process of which the fall was a 
symptom man's evolution from the natural to the spiritual, 
from the animal into a being capable of the fullest consciousness 
of God. Christ came in the fulness of time to point out the way 
along which mankind must henceforth pass to perfection. He 
came to inaugurate yet another departure in the evolution of 
mankind. In Christ man can see all that was meant for him 
to attain and how that attainment may be secured. Christ 



1. The. Cross and the Kingdom, p. 311 ff. 

2. The Atonement, p. 371 ff. 
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came to call men to intelligent and conscious sonship and He 
exemplified in His own Person the sonship to which He 
summoned them. Furthermore, Scott informs us, we must not 
isolate Christ's Atonement from Creation, nor indeed from all 
the subsequent history of mankind. There has been only one 
process at work in the world : science calls that process evolution, 
Christianity calls it Atonement. 

We have dwelt at length on the above theories in order to show 
how their authors, though proceeding from different premises 
and following different methods of treatment, arrive invariably 
at the same conclusion. Some as we have seen are dominated 
by mystic tendencies and place in relief the revelation of God 
the Father or the generous love of the Saviour, and see in these 
latter a moral condemnation of sin. Others more realistic 
regard the Redeemer as a model of abnegation and sacrifice, 
as the providential type of our destiny, and consider His 
death as a lesson of moral heroism. But they all agree in 
that they consider the redeeming work of Christ not in its 
Godward but solely in its manward aspect, and reduce its value 
to its moral significance, i. e. to the effective repercussions 
which may be realized by it either in the individual or in 
histoty. And, in fact, can one expect a different theory in 
a theological system where the authority of Sacred Scripture 
is denied and where all supernatural elements are carefully 
set aside, where God's intrinsic justice and Holiness are reduced 
to love and where it is uncertain at times if His personality is 
maintained, and where the doctrines of original sin and Christ's 
divinity are suppressed ? . The theology of the. Redemption 
becomes accordingly a branch of Christian psychology and 
sociology, and on this shifting ground of religious experience 
there is room for an indefinite variety of personal constructions 1 . 



i. This great confusion in Protestant theology in regard to the doctrine 
of the Atonement became evident more than half a century ago. Thus in 1883, 
F. Hastings, the editor of the Homiletic Magazine decided to offer his 
readers what he called, after the well-known dialogue of Plato, a " clerical 
banquet ". To this " banquet " fourteen theologians responded, among whom 
was one Catholic. These essays were later published in one volume under 
the title, The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium. In 1899-1900 the Christian 
World again summoned its readers, but this time to a " theological banquet ". 
Seventeen theologians responded, and their essays were later published under 
the title. The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought: a Theological Sympo- 
sium 3 (London, 1907). Both of these Symposiums were examined in detail 
by Riviere, in two articles, La redemption devant la pens.ee moderne ; deux 
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Although the theologians mentioned above frequently claim 
a sort of monopoly on the moral considerations flowing from 
the Redemption, we would remark that this aspect of Christ's 
redeeming work was far from being unemphasized in traditional 
Catholic theology. Saint Paul, the greatest of preachers, would 
he not be familiar with the power of the Gospel as an ethical 
appeal ? In fact, he frequently tells us that the mystery of the 
Cross was the greatest proof of divine love : " God commendeth 
his charity towards us, because when as yet we were sinners 
Christ died for us " (Rom.v, 8, 9 ; cf. Eph. v, 2, 25); " He spared 
not even his own Son, but delivered him up for us all " (Rom. 
viii, 32). He often exhorts his converts to imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ : "Christ died for all, that they also who 
live may not now live to themselves but unto him who died 
and rose for them " (II Cor. v, 15). Of this mysticism the 
Apostle himself is a living example : " And I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. And that I live in the flesh, I live 
in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and delivered 
himself for me " (Gal. n, 20). Even as Christ died and rose 
again, so also the Christian who died with Christ in baptism 
ought henceforth live with Him a new life exempt from all sin 
(Rom. vi, i, n). To defile the flesh by sin is unbecoming 
to those who were redeemed and bought at so great a price 
(I Cor. vi, 20). The Christian must always bear about in 
himself the " mortification of Jesus " (II Cor. iv, 10) so as to 
present his body " a living sacrifice, holy, and pleasing to God " 
(Rom. xn, i). 

Again, the same love of Jesus, the Redeemer and Head 
of humanity, ought to move us to love our brethren : " Destroy 
not him with thy meat for whom Jesus died " (Rom. xiv, 15). 



enquetes dans I'dglise d'Angleterre, RCF, 1912, t. 70, pp. 161-180, 278-305. 
Abbe Riviere after recalling that the divine truth must finally prevail,concludes 
pp. 304-305 : " De nos deux Banquets on emporterait plutot 1'impression 
contraire, a voir comment dans I'ltglise d'Angleterre voisinent ou s'entre- 
choquent, non seulement les conceptions theologiques, mais les croyances 
dogmatiques les plus opposees. L'agnosticisme et le liberalisme y apparaissent 
comme des puissances "; and again, p. 161 : " dans le protestantisme la division 
atteint la doctrine jusqu'en ses ceuvres vives et nul principe n'apparait qui 
puisse arreter 1'envahissement du mal, de telle facon que, sous les coups repetes 
de cette double critique historique et philosophique qui sevit dans la pensee 
moderne, il semble que chez eux le concept meme de foi doive sombrer a bref 
delai. NuJle part on ne voit mieux s'affirmer tous les exces de 1'individua- 
lisrae ". 
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Those that are, stronger ought to bear the infirmities of the weak 
and not please themselves because Christ likewise " did not 
please himself, but as it is written : the reproaches of them that 
reproached thee fell upon me " (Rom. xv, 1-3) From these 
passages it is clear that the ethical appeal of Our Saviour's love 
for us in His sufferings and Death, was by no means unknown 
to the Apostle. 

The psychological analyses in which the Liberal theologians 
take so much pleasure can therefore be accepted as belonging 
to the fruits of the Redemption. But when it is maintained that 
the essence of the Redemption consists solely in its ethical appeal, 
we reject such a theory as absolutely inadequate 1 . Such a view 
moreover, besides suppressing the objective character of sin and 
of the Atonement, minimizes the unique role which in the 
supernatural economy belongs to the life and death of the God- 
Man. For in this doctrine the redeeming influence of Christ's 
death is merely accidental, since the primary effect of the Sa- 
viour's death is to manifest His love for us and thereby, only 
indirectly, lead us to penance ; secondly, according to the above 
opinion, the mediation of Christ is not even potentially univer- 
sal 2 , since it exists neither for those who lived before Him, 
nor for those who die before the age of reason, nor finally for 
those to whom the Redemption is not preached. Now, as we 
have so often said above, it is by His sufferings and Death, 
which were at the same time the expression of the greatest love, 



1. Cf. LAMINNE, La redemption, p. 9 if. ; many modern authors realize 
the insufficiency of the " moral influence theory : thus DENNEY, The Death 
of Christ, pp. 126-127, uses the following illustration to refute this theory : 
" If I were sitting on the end of the pier, on a summer day, enjoying the sun- 
shine and the air, and someone came along and jumped into the water and got 
drowned ' to prove his love for me ', I should find it quite unintelligible. 
I might be much in need of love, but an act in no rational relation to any of 
my necessities could not prove it. But if I had fallen and were drowning, 
and someone sprang into the water, and, at the cost of making my peril, 
or what but for him would be my fate, his own, saved me from death, then 

I should say ' Greater love hath no man than this ' Is it making any rash 

assumption to say that there must be such an intelligible relation between the 
death of Christ - the great act in which His love for sinners is demonstrated 
and the sin of the world for which in His Blood He is the propitiation ? " 
Cf. also MORGAN, o. c., p. 98, DALE, o. c., pp. 329, 361. 

2. HUGON, Le mystere de la redemption*, p. 205: " La Passion a merite 
le salut a tous les homines, elle fait parvenir jusqu'aux patens les plus degrades 
des graces actuelles, des illuminations et des inspirations : s'ils veulent les 
accepter et les utiliser, ils seront conduits par Dieu jusqu'a la foi et a la justifi- 
cation, qui les feront sortir de 1'esclavage satanique ". 
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of a perfect obedience, and of a total oblation to God, that Christ 
the Head of humanity, expiated the guilt and penalty of our 
sins, and merited for us reconciliation and salvation. 

Again, as Denney 1 remarks, this view removes God from 
the center of religion and puts man in His place. Instead of 
God being man's chief end, man is God's chief end. The work 
of Christ was not intended to impress men simpliciter as a.n 
exhibition of unconditioned love but as the demonstration of 
a love which itself is ethical and looks to ethical issues. What 
pursues a man in his sin and appeals to him is not a love which 
is thinking of nothing but man and is ready to ignore everything 
for his sake, but it is a love which in Christ before everything 
does homage to that in God which sin has defied. No other 
love can reconcile the sinner to a God Whose inexorable 
repulsion of sin is witnessed to in conscience and in the reaction 
of the world's order against evil. And above all, if it can be 
said that independently of any value which Christ and His 
Death have before the divine majesty, God would still be to us 
what He is, such a procedure, we insist, is to put Christ out of 
Christianity altogether 2 . 



1. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, pp. 235-236. 

2. According to the above view all the prophets were so many redeemers 
and mediators, and Christ merely the last, and, if you please, the most 
influential of the redeemers. " Si le Christ ", says RIVIERE, art. La redemption 
devant la pensee moderne, RCF, 1912, p. 287, " n'a pour role que de nous donner 
I'exemple d'une vie parfaite ou, tout au phis, de nous reveler 1'amour du Pere, 

qui est aux cieux, ne peut-on en dire autant de toutes les ames saintes ? 

II n'y a plus de raison de 1'appeler notre Sauveur si Ton ne sous-entend qu'il 
le fut avec et apres bien d'autres ". So too GRANDMAISON, art. Jesus Christ, 
DApFC, fasc. XI, col. 1370 : " II est impossible de ne pas faire observer 
1'inconsistance de la solution presentee par les theologiens liberaux au " pro- 
bleme clu Christ ". Ou bien ils rtrogradent jusqu'a la conception d'un 
" prophete ", plus grand, meilleur que les autres, plus " inspire ", mais ne 
differant pas essentiellement de ses predecesseurs. Jesus serait a peu pres 
ce que Mahomet pretendit etre : " le sceau des prophetes ". Mais alors, 
et si Ton admet comme vraie sur le terrain religieux I'hypothese evolutionniste, 
de quel droit donne-t-on I'exemple, les lecons, I'enseignement, la seigneurie 
de Jesus comme normatives, essentielles, definitives ? Qu'en sait-on ? 
Jesus peut, disons qu'il doit, selon toute vraisemblance etre depasse. II n'est 
que 1'anneau, jusqu'ici le plus brillant, d'une chaine dont le metal s'epure^ 
et s'affine continuellement, necessairement. Si Ton affirme le contraire, 
si Ton garde au Maitre Nazareen cette transcendance relative, c'est par une 
survivance chretienne, au nom d'une appreciation sentimentale, heritee, 
que la raison, si elle est convaiucue de la loi d'evolution, loin de justifier, 
contredit ". 

Secondly, as ORR, art. The Resurrection of Jesus, Exp. 1908, p. 427, remarks, 
" such a view has no means of incorporating the Resurrection into itself as 
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The " moral-influence " theory therefore, in so far as it denies 
that the redeeming work of Christ is the effective cause of our 
salvation, and that it has an objective value before God in 
view of the remission of our sins independently of its psycholog- 
ical influence on our lives, is essentially erroneous. Some of its 
exponents wish indeed to speak of an " objective " Atonement, 
but this in an altogether illusory sense. Thus Workman 1 
says that we may speak of the Atonement as objective in the 
sense that it was an " objective provision in the divine mind ; 
what Jesus did, too, in the days of his flesh by his life and teach- 
ing to reconcile men to God, may be described as an objective 
performance by him for us " . So too Stevens 2 says that Christ 's 
work was objective in the sense that it is a real moral recovery 
of men froiri sin to goodness. But who was ever disposed to 
question or dispute this ? 

What, it might be interesting to ask, are the causes of the 
success of so insufficient a theory and so denatured a view of 
the Redemption ? The first rea.son is no doubt to be found 
in modern rationalism which instinctively, as it were, pushes 
the human mind to reject the mystery ; the exaggerated 
character of positive methods, aided by the dissolving action 
of critical philosophy give additional impetus to this tendency. 
Secondly, the theory is no doubt a reaction against the revolting 
excesses of the Reformation theologians who under the pretext 
of objectivity suppressed the moral collaboration of man, and 
at the same time imposed in the name of the nvystery a notion 
of God which was as repulsive as it was absurd. 

We have briefly summarized above the modern theories on 
the Redemption. While many of them contain some element of 
truth, we have seen that they are far removed from the doctrine 
of Saint Paul. " The great trouble has been ", says Work- 
man 3 , " that instead of seeking to ascertain what the Scriptures 
teach, men have sought to explain the doctrine by constructing 
theories about it ". This indeed is true. Nevertheless, if we 
approach the Bible with certain preconceived ideas and notions 



a constitutive part of its Christianity. The Resurrection remains at most 
a deduction of faith without inner relation to salvation. Tt is apt to be felt, 
therefore, to be a superflous appendage ". 

1. O. c., p. 15. 

2. O. c., pp. 532-53*5. 

3. O. c., p. 25. 
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and try to read these into the Scriptures the result will ulti- 
mately be the same. In fact, it is one of the strange anomalies of 
the Protestant Church to-day that while, in opposition to the 
Catholics, it started out with the principle that the Bible is the 
sole rule of faith it has come practically to reject the Scriptures 
entirely. Under th e dissolving influence of Biblical criticism the 
text is being emendated, its inspiration rejected and whatever 
remains, after these destructive processes have been applied, is 
sought to be explained by what is called the Jewish and Gentile 
background of the Gospel. No originality is allowed to 
the sacred authors. Protestantism, the religion of spirituale 
experience, will have no dogmas, and in the measure that the 
Evangelists and Saint Paul are dogmatic to that extentthey 
are said to be " Jewish " or " Pharisaic " or " pagan ". The 
Catholic Church, though it does not hold that the Bible alone is 
the sole rule of faith, has always maintained its traditional 
respect for Holy Writ. And it accepts the Pauline doctrine of 
the Redemption without any question as to its acceptability to 
the modern " spirit " and " mind ". Hence, to apply in a general 
way the words of the Oxford Professor, Shears 3 , " we have the 
edifying spectacle of the Church of Rome jealously guarding 
the Scriptures which Protestants have corrupted ". 

Time was when deeds were adapted to creeds, but the inexor- 
able modern mind has changed all that, and to-day creeds 
are adapted to deeds. In fact, it is in the domain of religion 
that the modern anthropometric spirit is especially manifest. 
To-day it is not God but man who is the starting point of religion, 
it is man and not God around whom religion revolves. Accord- 
ing to the American philosopher, James z , religion is " the 
feelings, acts and experiences of individual men in their solitude, 
so ar as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to 
whatever they may consider the " divine ". But what is this 
" divine " ? James tells us that " we must interpret the term 
" divine " very broadly as denoting the object which is god-like 
whether it be a concrete deity or not " 3 . Thus man himself 
creates God and worships at the shrine which his own hands 
have built. 

Again, the anthropocentrism of religion is further evident 

1. The Gospel according to St. Paul, p. 115. 

2. Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 31. 

3. O. c., p. 34. 
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in the general attitude of the historical and psychological sciences. 
Contemporary history of religions seeks to show that our idea of 
God as the starting point of religion has no historical founda- 
tion, and that a study of prehistorical and savage man will 
reveal that man himself is the source and centre of religion. 
So too the presupposition of the psychological sciences as the}' 
are treated to-day is that the origin of religion can he found 
either in historical man or in the mind of man. The psychology 
of the subconscious, religious psychology, Freudian psychology, 
all have sought to prove that religion arises primarily within man. 

These considerations give us an idea of the modern mind 
and spirit which in turn account for the present-day attitude 
towards the doctrine of the Redemption. The most popular 
theory of the Atonement in our times is that which we 
designated above as the " moral influence " theory. This view 
places the essence of the Redemption in its ethical appeal. 
This theory likewise tends to remove God from the centre 
of religion and put man in His place ; instead of God being 
man's chief end man is made God's chief end ; God has no 
raison d'etre, so to speak, but to look after us ; He must be a 
God, as the modern philosophers say, who " counts it. more to 
serve than to rule " . Influenced by the principles of pragmatism, 
these modern exponents of the Redemption retain and insist 
on the manward. aspect of the Atonement simply because they 
find this doctrine " serviceable " and useful. Apart from its 
practical utility it is questionable whether the whole doctrine 
would not have been overthrown long ago. 

But if the distinction between the supernatural and natural 
is denied and the authority of Scripture rejected, on what basis 
then are we to found a doctrine of the Redemption ? Modern 
theologians tells us that those who would make the Atonement 
a luminous reality for themselves must above all do justice 
to the meaning of " religious experience ". We have already 
noted above in treating of original sin how modern theologians 
seek in the conscience of each individual a sufficient basis for 
the Redemption. Thus Rashdall 1 tells us that the " recent 
tendency to rest the truth of Christianity upon " Christian 
experience " is to be welcomed in so far as it implies that the 
primary appeal is no longer to the external authority of Church 



i. Idea of Atonement, p. 467. 
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or Bible or to historical evidence, but to something in the 
consciousness of mankind ". 

The question then naturally arises : what is this " religious 
experience ", this " moral consciousness " ? Although all 
schools of philosophy make their appeal to it and all philosoph- 
ical systems bow to it in unquestioned recognition of its validity, 
there still remains a deplorable vagueness as to its nature. There 
is no doubt as to its universality but there is much indefinite- 
ness as to its precise character. Rashdall himself admits that 
it frequently means at bottom the substitution of subjective 
emotion for an honest effort to think, or that it involves a 
refusal to think at all 1 . In fact, in these days when definition 
and distinction and even logic have passed out of modern 
philosophy a really precise answer is difficult to find. Its 
general and widespread acceptance as a method renders its 
definition unnecessary in the minds of those who use it. James 2 
defines religious experience as " any moment of life that brings 
the reality of spiritual things more home to me ". 

In studying its manifestations, it is evident that the starting 
point of religious experience is self ; and here again we see 
the influence of the anthropometric spirit of modern philosophy. 
Self is the starting point, not the higher self of intellectual 
concepts, but the self of action, the self of experience, the self 
of moral-values, or the self with the ideal of the infinite in the 
finite. In both its objective and subjective aspect " religious 
experience " is something of the self ; through it we corne into 
relation with some power greater than ourselves. God has no 
meaning for us outside of His relation to our lives, and we 
have no ground for positing His existence outside of that 
reference. The search for God is nothing else than a search 
within the field of our experience ; the Kingdom of God is 
within us. 

Secondly, " religious experience " is an affective state. It 
has been variously described as a " sensation ", " feeling ", 



1. O. c., p. 467. 

2. Letters, vol. II, p. 215. For a more detailed consideration of " religious 
experience ", cf. JAMES, Pragmatism, London, 1907. and Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London, 1902, LEUBA, The Contents of Religious Consciousness, 
Monist, 1901, HODGE, Christian Experience and Dogmatic Theology, Princeton 
Theological Review, 1910, SCHILLER, Humanism, London, 1903, BOSANQUET, 
What Religion Really Is, London, 1920, REEMAN, Do We Need a New Idea of 
God, London, 1918. 
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" emotion ", " instinct ", " perception " and " sense " ; all 
of the psychological or biological order ; or again as a " faith- 
state ", a " sthenic " affection, " a sense of reality, a feeling 
of objective presence, a perception of what we might call 
' something there ', more deep and more general than any of 
the special and particular senses " 1 by which the current 
psychology supposes existent realities to be originally revealed. 
This " religious experience " is, according to some, a special 
way of knowing, a special emotion for a particular object ; accord- 
ing to others it is not distinct from psychological experiences. 
Finally, we might ask, is " religious consciousness " as a way 
of knowing, variable or constant ? Is it fundamentally the 
same in all individuals or doe c it differ ? From what has been 
said above, it is evident that " religious experience " is not 
something fixed and stable but something variable 2 . It is 
primarily an affective state, a " feeling ", a " sthenic affection ", 
or a sentiment. It is something non-rational, and something 
which precedes all work of reflection. It pertains to the 
psychological order, and according to some, even to the 
biological order as such. And being something affective and 
psychological it possesses the quality which is common to all 
psychological states, namely, variability. Perceptions, sensa- 
tions, feelings, vary from individual to individual. Again, 
modern theories maintain that consciousness constitutes 
personality. For a modern then to say that religious 



1. JAMES, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 58. 

2. Religious experience cannot be a stable way of knowing because first 
of all it is based on individual needs. Thus the Idealist, for example, has 
experience, not as an Idealist in common with his other Idealist friends, 
but rather as an individual. The same is true of the Empiricist. The God 
and the Christ whom the moderns want is a God and a Christ whom they 
feel they can use: " the gods we stand by ", says JAMES, o. c., p. 331, " are 
the gods we need and can use " ; and again, " the voice of human experience 
within us, judging and condemning all gods that stand athwart the pathway 
along which it feels to be advancing " (ibid., pp. 329-330) is the measure 
by which certain individuals prefer certain gods at one time and certain gods 
at another. 

Again, religious experience changes not only with the needs of the individual 
but also with those of the time. Times change, the moderns tell us, and God 
and Christ should change with them. Not only the expression of our belief 
in the Deity but also the very nature of the Deity must change. Just as 
we have discarded the old phaeton of our grandfathers, why should we not also 
discard the grandfather notions of God and Christ. We must keep up to 
the minute with our God and Christ, the moderns again tell us, just as we do 
with our scientific and philosophical theories. Furthermore, recent political 
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consciousness is fundamentally the same in all persons would 
be to maintain that we are all one person. Hence of necessity 
there must be a variety of religious experiences. 

But it is especially in its application to the Redemption 
that the inconstant and unstable character of " religious 
experience " becomes evident. Thus Rashdall who is himself 
one of its defenders, says, " the most that anyone can claim 
on the basis of religious experience is that he knows his sins 
have been forgiven in this way : he cannot say that this is 
the only way in which the sins of others have been forgiven, 
or the only way in which such an experience of forgiveness 
can be attained " 1 . And the author continues : " Christianity 
does give an experience of relief from sin and a power of resist- 
ing sin greater than seems to result from any other religion. 
But it is quite contrary to experience to say that such a sense 
of relief is never experienced in some degree by good Jews, 

or Buddhists or by Unitarians " z . Hence Christ, 

strictly speaking, was not necessary for our Redemption. 
Finally the author concludes that the experience of Christians 
does not confirm the theory that salvation is due to the death 
of Christ but to the sum total of influence that flow from His 
life and death, His teaching and example, His revelation of 
God 3 . 

On the contrary, Mozley 4 , starting out with the same 
premises, tells us that the primary verdict of religious conscious- 
ness is that sin deserves punishment, a verdict endorsed by 
the sinner himself when penitence however fragmentary touches 



and social developments, which make men increasingly impatient of masters, 
oblige us to reject a God who rules simply by Divine Right. The oligarchic 
and monarchical elements which predominate in our common ideas of God 
cannot be reconciled with the modern democratic urge and impulse. The 
" higher man " of to-day will not tolerate the old fashioned theism with its 
exalted monarch. Cf. JAMES, Pragmatism, p. 70. 

Finally, religious experience must change because it is based on the hypo- 
thesis of evolution. There is hardly a single philosophy of religion in exis- 
tence to-day which does not interpret God and the nature and work of Christ 
in accordance with evolution. Cf. HOLMES, The Idea of Evolution and the 
Idea of God, HJ, 1923, p. 227. 

It is not within the purpose of this study to refute these and similar notions. 
Moreover, it is not necessary, for to state them is to refute them. 

1. O. c., pp. 470-471. 

2. Ibid., 471. 

3. Ibid., 477. 

4. The Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. 206-210. 
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the soul. And he concludes : " We need not shrink from saying 
that Christ bore penal suffering for us and in our stead " 1 . 
Here then we are in the presence of two theories on the nature 
of the Atonement, which, though based on the same principles, 
are in themselves not only inadequate but essentially opposed 
to one another. Do we need to insist any longer that in the 
future there will be as many different theories on the Atonement 
as there will be different individual " religious experiences " ? 
Will not this principle, which is the logical outcome of the 
Protestants' rejection of the authority of the Church, of the 
Bible, and of the intellect, ultimately lead to a disintegration 
of all religion, a. result to which Protestantism is slowly 
but inevitably tending since the Reformation ? 

In the presence of so many conflicting opinions it is not 
surprising that many Protestant theologians, dismayed by this 
great variety of views and conscious of the defects of each, no 
longer venture to propose a new theory but merely propose certain 
suggestions for a possible interpretation of the Atonement. 
In fact, the effect produced upon the public by so many 
different views has not been the best. Contemporary writers 
on the Atonement bitterly complain that the subject is no 
longer expounded in the pulpit or that it is preached without 
the assumption of any particular theory. Hence to propose 
a new theory would be as hazardous as it would be useless. 

In view of the comparative failure of what he calls the " more 
ambitious historic theories ", Mackintosh 2 proposes to study 
the Atonement " as the presupposition of the redemption of 
human character " 3 . The author regards the sufferings of 
Christ as morally necessary. Christ's suffering righteousness, 
in the first place, delivers those who trust Him from the bondage 
of sin and. ensures their conformity to the will of God. In the 
nature of moral things it is only by fellowship with the suffering 
Christ that man can be redeemed from the power of evil. And 
Christ Himself becomes able to rescue to the very uttermost 
because He has done and suffered to the uttermost. Christ 
has reached the utmost point in the way of fidelity to God and 
of self-sacrificing love for man ; His death expresses in brief 
intensity what all his life exhibits. There is, if we may say it, 

T. Ibid., p. 216. 

2. Historic Theories of the Atonement, pp. 297-312. 

3. O. c., pp. 299. 
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the supreme development of goodness in Him when He suffers 
even unto death. A second line of explanation for the necessity 
of the work and sufferings of Christ is to be found in the fact 
that they were required for and secured the glory of God. 
God is supremely glorified because man is redeemed. But 
why is God glorified in a suffering Christ ? Because " there is 
found in Him under His sufferings that right human attitude 
towards the God of holiness and of salvation which is required 
by the moral nature of things an attitude which passes 
from Him into us ; which in Him and even in us pleases God " 1 . 
Finally, " a third way of seeking to explain Christ's saving 
sufferings is by reference to an external moral nature-of-things, 
not as embodied in man's constitution, but as prior to that, 
though helping to determine that constitution as well as all 
other things God has made " 2 . We must admit, in conclusion, 
that, after reading and rereading the fifteen pages of Mackin- 
tosh's suggestions for a theory, we sincerely doubt that any 
of his colleagues will be able to throw any light on the 
Atonement by basing themselves on the vague and indefinite 
syncretism which he there proposes. 



* 
* * 



But it is time to quit this domain of conflicting Protestant 
opinions, and pursue further the Pauline doctrine on the 
Redemption. The Death of Christ, the Head of the race, 
because it had reference to the remission of sins, was, as we 
have shown above, a vicarious satisfaction. Since this satisfac- 
tion of our Lord was brought forth amid penal sufferings 
and a perfect immolation of Himself for God's honor, it was 
also a sacrifice. As a result of this sacrificial death sin was 
expiated, God propitiated, and man liberated from the power 
of Sin, of death, and of the spirit-powers. It is the victory of 
Christ over these powers, to which humanity was enslaved, 
that we shall now consider. 



1. O. c., p. 308. 

2. Ibid., p. 309. 
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C. RANSOM OR REDEMPTION. 

(i) Redemption from Sin. 

Among the different aspects under which Saint Paul presents 
to us the redeeming work of Christ that of " redemption " or 
" ransom " is of frequent occurrence. To regard the state 
of sin as a slavery and the Redemption as a deliverance from 
this servitude were ideas that easily suggested themselves 
to the contemporaries of Christ. And the Apostolic letters, 
in fact, frequently insist that the Christians must not fall back 
again into the bondage from which they were ransomed by 
the Blood of Christ *. 

Deissmann in his Licht vom Osten 3 has furnished us with many 

/ 

interesting details concerning the customs and technical formu- 
las of the ancient processes of slave-liberation. It is especially 
the inscriptions of Delphi, the author tells us, which have 
elucidated the nature of the rites employed in the freeing of 
slaves. Yet these inscriptions are not merely a Delphic peculiar- 
ity, but were common property of the whole Parnassus-district, 



i. The term -JbroXuTpiodK; is used ten times in the New Testament: six 
times in a somewhat larger sense of salvation. (Lk. xxi, 28 ; Rom. vm, 23 ; 
I Cor. i, 30 ; Eph. I, 4, iv, 30 ; Heb. ix, 35), and four times in the sense of 
ransom (Rom. in, 24 ; Col. i, 14 ; Eph. i, 7 ; Heb. ix, 15). It is a nomen actionis 
of Xikpov (Mk. x, 45 ; I Tim. n, 6). Some expositors attempt to arrive 
at a definition of the term by isolating it from its context, and treating it 
as a word study ; in the LXX it is the representative of certain much used 
Hebrew terms, several of which are rendered by XuTpov. Which of these 
corresponds most closely to the New Testament usage is a matter of discussion. 
One of these, "IQ3 (cf . Exod. xxi, 30 ; xxx, 12 ; Num. xxi, 30 ; Job xxxni, 24 ; 
Is. xii, 3 ; Amos v, 12) is said to have the root idea of " washing ", or of 
" effacing ", though it is almost entirely used in an accomodated moral sense 
of " making propitiation ". The leaning is, therefore, towards sacrificial 
implications. On the other hand, it may also be regarded as taking the place 
of some words from the stems rnQ (cf. Is. xxxv, 10; Osee xin, 14 ; Jer. xxxi, 
n), or ?!?! (cf. Is. xxxi, 10 ; Jer. xxxi, n), and refer to the money payments 
required under the law to secure the release of persons from slavery. G. HOLL- 
MAN, Die Bedeutung des Todes Jesu, p. 98 ff., has sought by an elaborate 
investigation to discover the Aramaic term of which Xikpov is the equivalent, 
and concludes that in the Hebrew original the inquiry results more favorably 
for the idea of " liberating " than of " covering ". Hence whatever line 
of derivation may be followed, the resultant idea from the Hebrew terms, 
of which XuTpov is the representative in the LXX, is that the word indicates 
the means or cost by which a redemption is achieved. Cf. DEISSMANN, 
Licht vom Osten 3 , p. 240 ff., DRIVER, art. Propitiation, HDB, vol. IV, pp. 128-132. 
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nay, they belonged to Greek antiquity in general. These 
records, discovered and published by French arcbeologists, and 
dating from pre-Christian as well as from New Testament times, 
have been found at Physkos, Amphissa, Cos, Naupaktos, Chalia, 
Elateia, Steins, and Daulis. In wha.t did this usage consist, 
it might be asked ? Among the different legal forms according 
to which in antiquity the liberation of a slave could take place, 
we find the solemn rite of a fictitious purchase of the slave 
by a god. The former master conducts the slave to the temple, 
sells him to the deity, and receives from the temple-treasury 
the purchase money. The inscription of Cos designates this 
process of liberation by the term cbtoXuTpuxm;, while the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 48, 49, and 722, from the years 86, 
100, 91-107 A. D., denote the ransom price by the word Xikpov. 
Once liberated the slave became the property of the divinity, 
not its temple-slave but rather a protege. In regard to men 
and to his former master he was absolutely free, and in many 
records it is severely forbidden under penalty to reduce the 
ransomed slave to his former condition 1 . 

Now it is no doubt probable that Saint Paul, writing to 
Christian communities where slaves were numerous as e. g. 
in Corinth, had these conditions in mind when he announced 
to his converts a new redemption, a liberation from the bondage 
of sin, of death, and of Satan. From these oppressive powers, 
he says, we were ransomed by the Blood of Christ : 
rifATJ? TfyopaffOviTe (I Cor. vi, 20, vii, 23; cf. Gal. iv, 5). Again 
the Apostle says : TVJ AeuQepia Y]p.a? Xpunroq YjXeuOspwarev (Gal. 
iv, 31), and lit eXeu9ep{a ^xX^Qv^e (Gal. v, 13). And lest the 



i. DEISSMANN, o. c., p. 243 cites the following Delphic inscription, which 
is interesting for its terminology : 



STrpia-uo 6 'AiroXXoov 
o IluOto? irapa 



ap-ppiou jxvav tpuuv xou 
TKJ.i|xvaiou. -rcpoauoSf 
TOV vo'jj.ov Eu|j.'<a<n:o<; 



fireyei. tav o 

> ' vr ' 






' sXsuOeptoa 

iru)|ji[a] yuvaixeiov at o'vofjia 
Nt'xata TO YSVOC 'Pcopiaiav Ttu.a<; 

"* ' " ~ -VT ' - 

Ntxaia TW. 

eXeuOeptai. 

We do not think it necessary to insist here on the immense difference 
which separated these fictitiotis liberations from the Redemption which the 
Apostle announced. The God Who Redeemed the Christian payed the ransom 
with His own Blood, and the liberty which He acquired for him is not that 
of doing what he pleases, but the liberty of the children of God. Christ's 
Lordship over the Christians is absolute (I Cor. vm, 6) ; the pagans on the 
other hand could acknowledge many gods and many lords. 
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newly-liberated Christians succumb in the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit the Apostle warns the Galatians 
['va p.7) a sav QeXr^s rauTa Ko^te (v, 17). He admonishes them 
against the " false brethren unawares brought in, who come in 
privately to spy our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might, bring us into servitude " (n, 4) ; they must 
not be " held again under the yoke of bondage " (v, i) j because 
" you are bought with a price, be not made the bondslaves 
of men " (I Cor. vn, 23). The Christians are bondsmen of 
Christ, the)7 have become " servants of God and of justice " 
(Rom. vi, 22, 18). Hence they must " abide with God " 
(I Cor. vn, 24), and " attend upon the Lord without imped- 
iment " (I Cor. vii, 35). 

The name of Redeemer or Ransomer was never applied to 
our Lord in the New Testament (cf . Rom. xi, 26 ; Acts vn, 35) . 
But the basis of this Apostolic conception is laid in Christ's 
own declarations, Mk. x, 45 : " For the Son of Man is not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a 
redemption for many " (oouva 1 , 7r,v ijju%r,v aurou Xu-rpov avu 
TtcO.'Xwv ; cf . the echo of this statement in I Tim, 11, 6 : 6 Sou? 
EOCUTOV dvuXuTpov iiiuep TCCXVTWV). This statement of Saint 
Mark is elucidated and enforced in Jn. x, n : " The good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep ", and in xv, 13 : " Greater 
love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends ". Christ here adduces His example which runs on 
similar lines as that of Phil, n, 5 ff. He describes His whole 
mission in the world as one of service, and adverts to His 
ransoming death as a culminating act of the ministry which 
He carne into the world to perform. He came to deliver from 
its sins the incredulous and adulterous generation whose chiefs 
desired His death (Mk. viu, 38, ix, 19, xn, i). He speaks 
of giving His life, emphasing thereby the voluntariness of the 
act (Mk. x, 45 ; I Tim. n, 6 ; Tit. n, 14), and of giving 
His life as a ransom, employing thereby a word used to 
express the price paid to secure the manumission of slaves or 
the release of prisoners. An elaboration of this central idea 
is found in lit. n, 14 where the concept of ransom intrinsic 
in Christ's giving Himself for us is carried over to the ultimate 
effects : " He gave himself for us that he might redeem 
(XuTpwo-YiT-ai) us from all iniquity, and might cleanse to himself 
a people acceptable, a pursuer of good works " 
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The important passage in which the nature of our redemption 
is unfolded is in Rom. in, 24 if. : Stxatoujxevot Swasav Trj cakou 
/apiT'. S'.a Trj<; daroXuTpws-etoi; TYJ<; ev Xpt.<7To> lYjaou. By the 
transgression of the first parent the whole race became subject 
to divine wrath, and given over by God under the power and 
servitude of sin : " All have sinned and do need the glory 
of God " (Rom. in, 23). By his personal sins man increases 
this bondage to sin, and left to himself cannot free himself 
from it. Men being sinners can be justified only gratuitously, 
by an act of pure grace on God's part. That God, however, can 
so act towards them in His grace is due to the fact that there is 
an dbroXuTpwut.; availa.ble for them in Christ Jesus, and that 
this " redemption " was procured by the death of Christ as 
an expiatory sacrifice, thereby enabling God righteously to 
forgive. 

This representation again meets us in Eph. I, 7 : Iv Ji e%o[/,ev 
TY)V a.-oXuTowcrtv Sia TOU afyuxTO? aurou, TYIV a'<pe<nv TWV Trapairrw^aTWV 
xaTa TO TtXouTO? TTJ? yaptros auToD, and also in Col. I, 13, 14 
eJs spuo-otTO '/]{Aa(; $V. rr\<^ e^oucrLaq TOU <TXOTOU<; xal [/.eTeanrjTev (!<; TTJV 
pa<nAe{xv TOU uloO TTJ<; ayairirii; auTOU, ev w e''^0[ji.sv TTJV aTioXuTpwa-'.v, 
TY\V a<pe<nv TWV oc^apTttov. This ransoming, this d7coAuTpwcn<;, 
which is in Christ, is described with more particularity in 
Ephesians as having been procured " through his Blood ", and 
is in both passages, identified with the remission of sins 
(cf. I Cor. vi, 20). It is because Christ has at the cost of 
His Blood i. e. by voluntarily dying for us, purchased for 
us remission of sins, which is our ransoming, that we have 
deliverance from the tyranny of darkness and are transferred 
into the kingdom of the Son of God's love. We thus reach a 
very close determination of the exact point at which the 
ransoming act of Christ operates and the exact evil from which 
it immediately relieves us : it liberates us from the guilt and 
penal consequences of sin, and only through this relief does it 
secure for us liberation from the spirit-powers and from the 
Law 1 . 



i. For a study of the term Xutpov in Me. x, 25 and Mtt. xx, 28, cf. MEDE- 
BIELLE, art. "La vie donnee en ran^on, Biblica. 1923, pp. 3-40 ; the author 
after asking whether the rarity of the term does not forbid us to attach much 
importance to it, concludes, pp. 39-40 : " si Ton pent parler d'isolement a 
propos de 1'expression, qui ne se rencontre en effet qu'une fois clans le NT, 
il n'en est pas de meme de 1'idee, qui se rattache intimement a toute la doctrine 
evangelique et biblique, clont elle est 1'aboutissant naturel. Ce terme relie 
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Sin which interrupted man's friendship with God also 
deprived him of the power to direct his life to the supernatural 
end for which he was destined. Besides, through concupiscence 
which derives from Sin, the latter exercises on the will an 
impulse more or less irresistible so that if man does not rise to 
the life of grace by the merits of Christ, he is unable to avoid 
falling back into new sins. And since death, too, is a sign and 
a consequence of Sin, man is likewise a slave of death : " Death 
reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over them, also who have 
not sinned after the similitude of the transgression of Adam " 
(Rom. v, 14). In a similar way man is enslaved to Satan 
because the latter is, first of all, a personification of all evil, 
and because, secondly, through his seductive instigations Sin 
first entered into the world. By inducing man to sin the devil 
gained a victory over man's will and turned him from his 
Supreme Good and final end. Man is unable to pass out off 
this state and receive sanctifying grace which is necessary 
for him to attain his final end. It is in this sense that fallen 
man is a slave of the devil and of sin. 

But if this situation of fallen man in regard to sin and to 
the devil is one of fact it is not one of right. And it is here 
that the analogy between slavery and the state of sin ceases 
to exist. The ancient legislation acknowledged and granted 
to the master rights of property over his slave ; but there can be 
no question of the rights of sin over man, since sin is something 
abstract, nor of those of the demon, since his victory over man 
is essentially illegitimate. If sinners in punishment of their 
faults are abandoned to the power of the devil who causes them 
to suffer, this does not constitute the exercise of a right on the 
part of the demon but the exercise solely of divine justice. 
Christ by His sacrificial death expiated our sins, propitiated 
God, vindicated God's intrinsic justice, and thereby liberated 
us from servitude to Satan. Hence if we desire to push the 



entre elle les donnees eparses dans 1'evangile sur les peches des hommes, 
la justice de Dieu, la mission de Jesus, la necessite et 1'efficacite de ses souf- 
frances ; il applique a 1'ordre surnaturel un genre de delivrance bien connu dans 
la loi mosai'que et il montre dans le Fils de 1'homme le heros d'une des pro- 
prieties les plus expressives, le veritable Serviteur de Jahveh ; il consacre 
les conceptions religienses populaires sur le rachat des pecheurs par les merites 
de 1'immolation du juste ; il resume, dans une image saisissante et comprise 
de tous la doctrine de 1'expiation et tout le mystere du salut. Le mot Au-cpiov 
se presente dans 1'evangile a la maniere de la clef de votite dans I'edifice ". 
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metaphor further than Saint Paul himself does, it is to be said 
that the XUTOOV or TIJAYJ was paid not to the devil but to God 1 . 
By this " ransom " or expiatory sacrifice of Christ, humanity 
was freed from the penalty which it incurred b}- sin, i. e. death, 
and in Christ was reconciled" to God ; henceforth God will no longer 
allow His wrath to weigh over mankind, henceforth the domina- 
tion of sin to which mankind was enslaved will cease. Being 
liberated from the power of sin, the Christian is also delivered 
from the tyranny of the flesh, the vehicle and abode of Sin, 
the most important and immediate factor of Sin, one through 
which all the other auxiliaries of sin act upon man. For the 
death of Christ is not only a death because of sin, -rcspl aaapv-as 
(Rom. vm, 3), but also a death to sin, r?j afxap-ua dfoceOavev 
scpa-red;, and the passage to a life exclusively dedicated to God, 
'Cf, T<ji Gecjj (Rom. vi, 10). This death, which Christ underwent 
in order to repair the disobedience of sin and expiate its penalty, 
is also that of all Christians. In uniting themselves to the 
dying Christ, their Head and Chief, they themselves die to sin : 
" The old man is crucified with Christ that the body of sin 
may be destroyed, to the end that we may serve sin no longer " 
(Rom. vi, 6) ; " They that are Christ's ", says Saint Paul, 
" have crucified the flesh with its vices and its concupiscences " 
(Gal. v, 24) 2 . 



1. PRAT, o. c., vol. IP, p. 231, says : " Si Ton voulait pousser jusqu'au bout la 
methaphore, c'est a Dieu lui-meme que serait acquitte" le prix de notre rachat ; 
car c'est Dieu que 1'oeuvre de la redemption apaise et rend propice et c'est 
a 1'egard de Dieu seul que le Christ est " propitiateur ". Cf. also HUGON, 
De Verbo Incarnato et homimim Redemptore, p. 403, Le mystere de la re- 
demption*, p. 176 ff., RICHARD, art. La redemption, mystere d' amour, RechSR, 
October, 1923, p. 414 ff., RIVIERE, Le dogme de la redemption, p. 193 ff., 
POHLE-PREUSS, Soterioloqy 1 ", p. 51 ff. 

2. H. W. CARR& in his essay, Paul's Doctrine of Redemption, pp. 35, 89, 96, 
116, attempts to interpret Saint Paul from the view-point of the latter's 
philosophy of the world, which is none other, he says, than a certain dualism. 
Because of an initial catastrophe humanity fell under the control of the powers 
of evil, among whom the author places Sin, Death, and the Law. Whoever 
sins allies himself with the enemies of God, and thus exposes himself to the 
divine wrath both now and especially on the last day. The author finds an 
epitome of the Apostle's doctrine in I Thess. i, 10 : " Jesus hath delivered us 
from the wrath to come ". By His Death Christ broke the strength of these 
evil powers, and procured for us the means of destroying them in our turn. 
This display of divine power which is the work of Christ the Saviour, or more 
exactly the work of God in Christ, is attributed to three principal acts : 
the Resurrection, the first victory over evil, the Christian life, in which man 
gradually detaches himself from sin, and the parousia, when death will be 
definitely overcome and the dominion of God reestablished over His creatures. 
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Because Christ became obedient even unto death and under- 
went for us the condemnation decreed against Sin (Rom. vin, 3), 
God no longer imputes sin to humanity united to its Chief, 
and humanity is no longer redevable to God for any punishment. 
Now this punishment of Sin consisted in the penalty of death, 
which itself implied a privation of the glory of God and exclusion 
from the Kingdom. This death Christ underwent for us in 
order to triumph over it in His Resurrection. For us also the 
death of Christ our Head produces reconciliation, and, con- 
sequently, deliverance from the penalty of sin and a re- 
admission to life. But this liberation from death, which is 
total and complete for the Head of mankind, is only juridical 
for the new humanity and will become fully effective only at 
the parousia. For though death was rendered powerless by 
Jesus Christ it was not completely annihilated. Death still 
retains some of its former power, and men continue to die even 
after the Passion. It will be entirely destroyed and exterminated 
as the last hostile power when in the hour of the resurrection 
it shall be swallowed up in the supreme triumph of the Redeemer 
(I Cor. xv, 26, 54, 55). If Jesus Christ wished to render us 
exactly what we lost in Adam, He would have directly restored 
to us original immortality. But the plan of Redemption did 
not consist in returning to us the gifts lost in Adam, but in 
substituting for them something preferable. Our actual lot 
is better but different : instead of abolishing the decree of death 
God offers us a glorious immortality. In waiting for the 
final triumph our body is mortal because of bin, but death is 
helpless to guard, its prey. The law of death is broken by a 
superior force, by the " law of the Spirit and of life ", and hence 
death no longer has power over us 1 . 



This explanation, needless to say, is one-sided. It considers as the essence 
of the Redemption that which in reality is its effect in regard to men. The 
sacrificial death of Christ, which was at the same time an act of supreme love 
and obedience to God, had primarily a God-ward aspect ; by it Christ our Head 
repaired the offense against God, expiated our sins, and thereby also vindicated 
divine justice. 

i. But if our union with Christ dying on the Cross has for us juridically 
the value of deliverance from the consequences of sin, it is our union with 
the Risen Christ, our participation of His Spirit, which makes this deliver- 
ance real and effective. Thus, in the first place, it is the Christian's union 
with the Exalted Christ which makes his liberation from death complete. The 
presence of Christ's Spirit in man makes him groan for final redemption 
(Rom. vni, 10, ii, 23). But this Spirit who dwells in us is more than a pledge 
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Another consequence of Christ's sacrificial death, though not 
the essential and all -important one as Morgan 1 claims, is 
redemption from the Mosaic Law. By His Death Christ liberated 
humanity from the tyranny which Sin exercised over it 
through the flesh, and at the same time delivered the Jews 
from the yoke of the Law which, as an auxiliary of Sin, served 
only to increase the empire and domination of the latter ; 
the' Saviour thus rendered salvation accessible to all men, both 
Jews and Gentiles, without observance of the Law. 



(2) Redemption from the Mosaic Law. 

One of the fundamental points of Saint Paul's gospel, a 
doctrine which made him an object of hatred to the Judaizers 
but which filled the pagan world with hope and joy, was his 
reiterated claim that the Law was abrogated for both Jew and 
Gentile. Saint Paul who knew the official teaching of the 
Pharisees better than any of the other Apostles, saw how entirely 
incompatible was the economy of the Law with that of grace. 
Hence, with the exception of a few practical condescensions, 
he proceeded to strike at the very vitals of the Pharisaic 
pretensions. To the claims of his adversaries that the Law 
was an essential condition of salvation, Saint Paul opposed 
his own doctrine that salvation was in and through Christ alone, 
that by faith in Jesus we obtain that justice to which the Law 



of future glory ; He is also the instrument of our resurrection, the active agent 
of our glorification. It is He who gradually and progressively transforms us 
into the image of the glorious Christ (Rom. vm, n ; II Cor. in, 8). So too, 
secondly, the tyranny of sin juridically broken by Christ's death does not 
become effectively so until at His Resurrection when Christ becomes a " vivify- 
ing spirit ". It is by union with the Risen Christ that man will have the 
strength to resist sin, and this force is no other than the divine Trveujj.a which 
proceeds from the Living Christ. So too it is owing to his incorporation into 
the Mystic Christ and his participation of Christ's Spirit (Rom. vm, 2, 4, 9) 
that the Christian is no longer a slave of his flesh but can mortify its works 
(Rom. vm, 13). It is because the Christian lives and walks by the Spirit 
that he can resist the concupiscences of the flesh and produce the fruits of 
the Spirit (Gal. v, 16, 25). It is only therefore by a participation of the Spirit 
of the Risen Christ that the Christian derives this divine antidote to the power 
of death, sin, and the flesh. From the above it is already evident how essential 
a role the Resurrection plays in the economy of salvation. Cf. M. FAILLON, 
art. Dissertation sur le mystere de la redemption des homines par N. S. J . C., 
RCF, 1915, t. 82, pp. 426-446. 

i. The Religion and Theology of Paul, pp. 73-97. 
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rendered homage (Rom. in, 21) but which it could not give. 
To insist on the binding force of the Law was, according to 
the Apostle, to deny the saving efficacy of Christ's death (Gal. 
n, 21, v, n), and to question the sufficiency of the Christian 
religion (Gal. v, 2). And to retain the Law together with faith 
in Christ would be to mistake the proper character of the former, 
since the Law was essentially a provisional and parenthetical 
institution, which was to disappear once its purpose was 
accomplished. Against this attempt to make a subordinate 
system of precepts coexist as obligatory together with Christian 
faith and practise, Saint Paul directs his most vigorous attacks. 
The Law, he says, disappeared wholly and entirely because it 
constituted an imperfect regime which in the " fulness of time " 
gave place to another more perfect system, a " law " of faith 
and grace 1 . 

Some theologians have attempted to explain the redeeming 
work of Christ wholly in terms of redemption from the Law. 
This view is upheld by Everett, whose theory, developed in 
his book, The Gospel of Paul, may be briefly summarized as 
follows : Christ did not suffer the penalt}^ of sin, in fact the 
immediate reference of His Death was not to sin at all. Its 
immediate aim and effect was to abrogate the Law, and only 
in the second place and as the result of the primary effect 
to bring abotit remission of sins. For Christ died by crucifixion ; 
but a man crucified by the Jewish Law was " accursed ", i. e., 
ceremonially unclean. Now, all who believe in the crucified 
Jesus become partakers of His ceremonial uncleanness, and 
as such, objects of abhorrence to orthodox Jews, deserving 
excommunication from synagogue and temple. They were 
crucified with their Christ and freed from the obligation to keep 
the Law, for what claim could the Law have on excommunicated 



i . In regard to the precise moment of the cessation of the Law, it is certain 
that the Mosaic Law was not abrogated before the death of Christ. Saint Paul 
himself says that the old testament ceased only when the new one came into 
force (Heb. vm, 8 ff.) ; but this did not take place before Christ's death : 
" For where there is a testament, the death of the testator must of necessity 
come in. For a testament is of force, after men are dead, otherwise it is as 
yet of no strength, whilst the testator liveth " (Heb. ix, 16, 17). The old 
sacrifices continued till the death of Christ " the Holy Ghost signifying this 
that the way into the holies was not yet made manifest " (ix, 8), but by His 
Death Christ " dedicated for us a new and living way through the veil, that is 
to say, his flesh " (x, 20). The Law therefore obliged the Jews up to the death 
of Christ, and hence we see also that Christ Himself not only observed the 
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men ? And since the Law is cancelled for them, the pardon of 
sin followed, for sin is not imputed where there is no law. 
The theory as is evident rests on two texts in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, in, 13, and n, 19-20. 

Whatever may be said of the above, construction it is certain 
that a study of the early history of the Church renders it un- 
tenable. If ceremonial uncleanness was a necessary result of 
Christian faith, then all believers would have been forthwith 
cast out of the synagogue. But we do not find the early Jewish 
Christians conscious of any such rupture with the Temple. 
Again, if the above view were true, there should have been 
no Judaistic party, no controversy about the perpetual obli- 
gation of the Law. Christians would have been compelled to 
understand their position by the treatment they received from 
unbelieving Jews. Finalty, how was it that so few understood 
that to be a believer in Jesus was to be outside the common- 
wealth, dead to the Law and free from its claims, and that 
Saint Paul had to fight so hard a battle to gain for such ideas 
currency or even toleration within the Church ? 

To illustrate his teaching that the Law of Moses was abrogated 
by the death of Christ, Saint Paul cites an analogy from the 
law of marriage (Rom. vii, 1-3). The marriage bond, says the 
Apostle, is dissolved only by death, and hence a married woman 
is bound by the law to her husband as long as he lives. A 
second marriage of the wife becomes lawful, therefore, only 
when the husband dies : " Known you not brethren, (for I speak 
to them that know the law), that the la.w hath dominion over 
a man as long as he liveth. For the woman that hath a husband 
whilst her husband liveth is bound to the law of her husband. 



ceremonies (Mtt. xxvi, 17 ff.) but also recommended their observance to others 
(Mtt. vin, 4 ; xxin, 2, 3). Says ST. THOMAS, I a , II ae , q. 103, a. 3, ad 2 : 
Et ideo ante passionem Christi, Christo praedicante et miracula faciente, 
currebant simul lex et evangelium, quia jam erat mysterium Christi inchoatum 
sed nondum consummatum ". When our Lord says that " the law and the 
prophets were until John ; from that time the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every one useth violence towards it ", He is not speaking of the cessation 
of the old law but of a new spirit that was coming into force. On the other 
hand it is clear from the Pauline Epistles that the obligation of the Law did 
not endure beyond Christ's death (Rom. vii, 1-6). In comparing the Law 
to the matrimonial bond the Apostle supposes that the obligations of the Law 
ceased by the death of Christ. Furthermore, Saint Paul always assigns 
the death of Christ as the cause of the abrogation of the Law (Gal. n, 19, 20 ; 
Eph. n, 15, 16 ; Col. n, 14 ; Heb. ix, 15). 
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But if her husband be dead, she is loosed from the law. There- 
fore whilst her husband liveth, she shall be called an adulteress 
if she be with another man, but if her husband be dead, she is 
delivered from the law, so that she is not an adulteress, if she be 
whith another man " (Rom. vu, 1-3). 

The above analogy is somewhat involved and consequently 
difficult of application. The Apostle does not argue, as might 
be expected, that we are liberated from the Law because the 
Law is dead, since he would thereby be assuming its abrogation. 
So he says that the Christians, who were formerly wedded, 
so TO say, to the Law of Moses and bound to it, died to the Law 
in the mystical death of baptism in which they were united 
to the dying Christ who by His death abrogated the Law. 
" Therefore ", says the Apostle, " you also are become dead 
to the law by the body of Christ, that you may belong to another, 
who is risen again from the dead, that we may bring forth fruit 
to God. For when we were in the flesh, the passions of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to bring forth 
fruit unto death. But now we are loosed from the law of death 
wherein we were detained, so that we should serve in newness 
of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter " (Rom. vn, 4-6). 
By the same death whereby we died to Sin, we also died to 
the Law, the power of Sin (I Cor. xv, 56) ; and just as we were 
liberated from the service of Sin that we might henceforth 
live unto justice (Rom. vi, 18) so also were we freed from the 
servitude of the Law by our mystical death that we might 
serve Christ (Rom. vi, n, 13, 22) 1 . 

i. Saint Paul's use of an analogy from, the law of marriage to illustrate 
his teaching concerning the abrogation of the Law by the death of Christ 
has given rise to many different explanations of the comparison. According 
to PRAT, o. c., vol. I s , pp. 269-270 : 

" La femme == le moi, immuabie dans ses divers etats. 
Le mari = le vieil homme qui asservit le moi. 
La loi du mari = le peche inherent au vieil homme. 
La mort du mari = le bapteme, mort au vieil homme. 
Lc nouveau mariage = 1'union avec le Christ ". 

According to SANDAY AND HEADLAM, Epistle to the Romans 1 ', p. 172 : 
" The Wife = the true self or ego.which is permanent through all change. 
The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to Christianity. 
The ' law of the husband ' = the law which condemned that old state. 
The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters with 

Christ ". 

CORNELY, Ad Romanos, p. 348, establishes a still closer rapprochement in 
that he supposes the mystical death of the wife : " Quia nimirum vir et muliev 
sunt una caro, uno moriente commoritur alter, utique non physice, sed secun- 
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Baptism, as we have said above, is a mystical death (Rom. vi, 
i) in which we die to the Law (Rom. vn, 1-4). This death 
is brought about necessarily by the very terms of the Law : 
" Through the law ", says Saint Paul, " I am dead to the law ", 
oia vdjjiou vdfjuo cxTcsOavov (Gal. II, 19). The Law which did not 
give the strength and force for the accomplishment of what 
it commanded, compelled the Apostle to look for justice outside 
the Law, i. e. it drove him to Christ. By his union to Christ 
crucified the Apostle died to the Law : " With Christ I am 
nailed to the cross " (Gal. n, 19). This death took place 
ideally on Calvary and effectively at baptism. 

Besides this death of the Christian to the Law and the natural 
cessation of the Law when its purpose had been accomplished, 
there is another and violent abrogation of the Law which 
Saint Paul twice describes with striking vividness and energy. 
In the Epistle to the Colossians where the Apostle proposes 
to establish Christian liberty under the unique mediation 
of Christ, the Law is represented as an odious yoke crushing 
the Jew by its intolerable burdens. The Colossians, says 
Saint Paul, when they were dead in their tresspasses and aliena 
tion from God of which the uncircumcision of their flesh was 
a symbol, God quickened into life with Christ and forgave them 
all their offenses. Then and there also God " blotting out 
the handwriting of the decree that was against us and which 
was contrary to us, hath taken the same out of the way fasten- 
ing it to the cross (xod 6{xaq vexpouq d'vra<; TOU; itapaTCTWfxaori.v 
xal -rrj axpojSucmqt T/)<; cyapxoi; ujjiwv ffuve^uoTcoivjarev ujjiaq a"jv 
auT(j), ^apta-ajjievo*; Y)p.w -navca TO, TiapaTr-rw^aTa, e^aAsi^a? TOC 
xaG yjp.wv ^etpoypacpov TOI<; odyfxacrtv 8 ^v uitevavnov v\p.w, xal 
au70 TJpxev sx TOU pieaou, 7ipoa"yjXa><Ta<; auro TCO a-raupw, Col. II, 
13, 14). A ^eipdypacpov is properly an authograph and was 
used in later Greek as a technical term for a written 



dum suam relationem ad alterum. Cum viro moriente common tur uxor, 
quatenus uxor est, neque tarn vii-j morte pltysica, quam sua ipsius morte ut 
ita dicamus mystica juxta Paulum a lege viri liberatur, i. e. a lege, quae ad 
maritum pertinet de eoque lata est, seu a lege matrimonial! qua uni illi viro 
alligata erat per totam suam vitam conjugalem ". 

Whatever inaybesaid of the above explanations, itisclear that the fundamen- 
tal idea involved in both the analogy and the application is the fact that the 
binding force of the law ceases by death ; in the former a person is freed 
from the law by the death of the other, by that of the husband, while in the 
latter the Christians having died mystically are eo ipso free. Cf. LAGRANGE, 
Epitre aux Remains, p. 160 ff. 
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acknowledgment of debt, or for a bond or obligation having 
the " sign manual " of the debt or contractor. In the passage 
above it is used of the Mosaic Law, viewed formally as consist- 
ing in a. plurality of precepts (-cot^ 8oyt/.a<rc.v v. 20), which, 
being unfulfilled, is analogous to a.n unpaid " note of hand ". 
However in this case the ^et,pdypa<f>ov was not written by the 
debtor, nor is it necessary to suppose that the Apostle had in 
view the assent of the Jewish people, or in the case of the 
Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral law 1 . The 
fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the figure. 
The ^sipoypacpov was directly opposed to the Jews in so far as 
it imposed upon them numerous and rigorous duties and exposed 
them in case of violation to severe penalties. It was equally 
" contrary " to the Gentiles because it isolated them in their 
abandonment and excluded them from the theocracy. But 
God blotted out and effaced this " handwriting ", and by nail- 
ing it to the Cross of His Son removed it out of the way and 
out of sight forever 2 . On the Cross then the Law ended its 
dramatic career ; hence Saint Paul triumphantly concludes that 
from now on no man has any right to " judge you in meat or 
in drink, or in respect of a festival day, or of the new moon, or 
of the sabbaths, which are a shadow of things to come, but the 
body is of Christ " (Col. n, 16, 17). 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians Saint Paul represents the 
abrogation of the Law as a cessation of discords and as a token 
of unity between the two great sections of humanity. Formerly 
the Gentiles, when they were without Christ, were, as the 
Apostle says, contemptuously called the Uncircumcision by the 
so-called Circumcision ; they were estranged from the theocratic 
constitution of Israel and from the covenant of the promise, 

i. Thus LIGHTFOOT, Epistle to the Colossians, p. 187, says : " In the case 
before us the Jewish people might be said to have signed the contract when 
they bound themselves by a curse to observe all the enactments of the Law 
(Dt. xxvn, 14-26 ; cf. Exod. xxiv, 3) ; and the primary reference would be 
to them. But T)j.av, fj/j.wv, seem to include Gentiles as well as Jews, so that 
a wider reference must be given to the expression. The 8o'y|jiaTa therefore, 
though referring primarily to the Mosaic ordinances, will include all forms 
of positive decrees in which moral or social principles are embodied or religious 
duties defined ; and the ' bond ' is the moral assent of the conscience, which 
(as it were) signs and seals the obligation ". 

2. It has been supposed that in some cities the abrogation of a decree 
was signified by running a nail through it and hanging it up in public. The 
image would thus gain force, but we have no historical evidence for such 
a custom. Cf. also PRAT. o. c., vol. IF, pp. 269-277. 
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having no hope and being in the deepest stage of heathen 
misery (Eph. IT, n, 12). They were separated from the Jews 
in every respect, and the mutual hostility which reigned be- 
tween the two increased this distance. But now being united 
to Christ Jesus, the Gentiles are one with the Jews, they are 
no longer strangers and sojourners but fellow-citizens of the 
saints and of the household of God, having attained to peace 
with both God and the Jews (Eph. n, 13, 14, 17, 19 ; cf . Is. LVII, 
19 ; Mich, v, 4). For He who is our peace united both Jews 
and Gentiles into one body and raised them to the nobility 
of the true Israel, having in His flesh done away with the 
middle wall of partition, namely, the enmity, annulling the law 
of commandments expressed in decrees, that He might make 
the two in Himself into one man (AUTO? yap <ruv ! t\ eipr,v/i 
6 wKT|ffa<; TO. apuporepa ev xal TO piea-OTO'.^ov TOU cppayp.ou 
TT,V e'^Qpav ev r/j <rapxt aurou TOV VQJJIOV TWV e'vToXcov sv 
xaTapy/icra<; t'va TO'J? BUG x-u<r[j ev auTcp efc eva xaivov 
avQpo)7tov TOHUV eiprivTjv, Eph. n, 14-15). The wall of partition 1 , 
the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade 
fellowship between Jew and Gentile, was definitely broken 
down by the annulling of the Law. Henceforth there would 
be only one family, the Church, the mystic body of Christ. 
The Mosaic Law, it might be noted in this connection, was 
essentially a national institution. It was at once the civil and 
religious, the moral, social, and family code of the Jews. 
Throughout it was limited to the Jews, an Oriental people, 
and was neither adapted nor intended ever to become a univer- 
sal law. To some extent it served as a barrier to keep the Jew 
from the defiling contact of paganism, while certain nations 
and individuals were formally excluded (cf. Dt. xxin, i, 8 ; 
vn, i, 6). Some of its institutions as circumcision and the laws 



i. According to ABBOTT, Ephesians and Colossians, p. 61, " It seems prob- 
able that the figure was suggested by the partition which separated the Court 
of the Gentiles from the temple proper, and on which there was an inscription 
threatening death to any alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers 
can hardly be supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple 
is no proof that these may not have been in the apostle's mind. But it is worth 
noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that St. Paul was charged with 
bringing into the temple. A more serious objection seems to be, that when 
the Epistle was written the wall was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration ". Cf. GORE, 
Si. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 104 ff. 
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of clean and unclean foods were of such a character that they 
could not be imposed upon all peoples. 

Hence Saint Paul, an admirer as he was of the sacred tradi- 
tions of his nation, soon realized that, it was impossible to 
impose the Law on converts from paganism, and. that the Law 
would prove an insurmountable barrier to the conversion of the 
Gentile world. Even the decision of the Council of Jerusalem 
that the Gentile converts are not bound by the Law but 
that the Jewish Christians should observe it (Acts xv, 23, 24) 
was only a temporary compromise. For if the Law should be 
obligatory on some of the Christians, the unity of the Church 
would be an impossibility. There would have been a Jewish 
and a Gentile Christianity. Between the two no intercourse 
and contact would have been possible since the Jewish Christians 
would necessarily regard the Gentile Christians as pagans and 
any relation with them would involve defilement. Mutual 
animosity and recriminations would have been the eternal 
destiny of the Church . and scenes such as that of Antioch 
(Gal. n, n, 16) would have been a daily occurrence. The Law 
would have proved a perpetual " middle wall of partition " 
(Eph. ii, 14). 

Our study of the Law has thus brought us to two conceptions 
of its abrogation. On the one hand Saint Paul represents 
the Law as a provisional institution which by multiplying sin 
was to lead man to acknowledge his helplessness before God ; 
he describes it as a transitory phase in the divine plan of salva- 
tion destined to prepare the way for the promises and for Christ. 
The Law, says the Apostle, was set because of transgressions 
" until the seed should come to whom the promises were made 
in Abraham " (Gal. in, 19) ; it was our pedagogue and tutor 
until Christ, " unto that faith which was to be revealed " 
(Gal. in, 24, iv, i ff.) ; in fact, " the end of the law is Christ, 
unto justice to every one that believeth " (Rom, x, 4). Yet 
on the other hand Saint Paul says that the Law did not give 
place to the new economy before it had first obtained satisfac- 
tion, before Christ paid the penalty of death to which man 
was subject because of his transgressions (Gal. m, 13, iv, 4; 
Col. n, 14. ; Eph. ii, 14). Are we then in the presence of two 
different and contradictory view-points in regard to the same 
question ? In the solution of this apparent difficulty it is 
to be noted that if Saint Paul represents Christ as paying a 
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penalty to the Law, this is owing to the fact that the Apostle 
personified not only Sin itself but also the factors of Sin. In 
fact the punishment inflicted by the Law on its transgressors 
is the Jewish manner of representing the punishment inflicted 
by God on sinners. The Law, besides fulfilling a negative role 
in the divine plan, could at the same time be a manifestation 
of the will of God, and as such, just and holy, constituting its 
violators sinners before God. Hence on the one hand it could 
be destined to disappear naturally with the coming of Christ, 
and yet on the other hand be regarded as not ceasing before 
it had obtained satisfaction and expiation of its transgressions. 

The teaching of Saint Paul concerning the abrogation of the 
Law is completed by a Scriptural allegory. One of the most 
powerful claims of the Jews with which the Apostle had to 
contend, one which seemed to be based on Scripture itself, 
was the perpetuity of the Law. This Pharisaic pretention 
Saint Paul set aside by maintaining that the Law was a peda- 
gogue, a temporary institution, which was to disappear with 
the coming of Christ. Although this argument was decisive 
for the Christians, the Apostle now attempts to find a point 
d'appui against the Law in Scripture itself. 

The Apostle finds that in the designs of God there was not one, 
unique, and perpetual dispensation, but two dispensations, the 
one imperfect, that of slaves, and the other, that of sons, to 
which the former was to cede, Hence to the Jews, who vaunted 
their submission to the Law, Saint Paul proposes from Scrip- 
ture an illustration from the case of Agar and Sara and their 
sons, whose destiny was so shaped by Providence that they 
may be regarded as types of the two dispensations, of Judaism 
and of Christianity (Gal. iv, 21-31). 

Abraham, according to Scripture, says Saint Paul, had two 
sons : Ishmael, born of a bondwoman Agar, and Isaac, the son 
of a freewornan Sara. The child of the bondwoman came into 
the world in the common course of nature, while the son of the 
freewomari was born in virtue of a promise. Now this twofold 
progeny represents the two testaments, the carnal and the 
spiritual Israel, the Synagogue and the Church. Agar was a 
slave- woman the Synagogue is a slave, to the Law ; Agar 
gave birth to a son in Arabia the Jewish religion was born 
on Mount Sinai in Arabia where God promulgated His Law ; 
Ishmael, following the condition of his mother, was a slave 
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the Jewish nation is enslaved to the Law and is symbolized 
by the city of Jerusalem, the center of Judaism, which is in 
bondage to the Law. On the other hand, Sara was a free 
woman so too the Church is freed from the Law ; being 
barren, she gave birth not in a natural way, but in virtue 
of a divine promise Christians inherit the heavenly Jerusalem 
not in virtue of carnal descent from the father of the faithful 
but in virtue of God's promise. As the earthly Jerusalem 
is the mother of the Jews, so the heaven!}? Jerusalem is the 
mother of Christians. As Sara was barren until the word of 
promise came, so also this heavenly Jerusalem was practically 
uninhabited, but with the coming of Christ its population has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Just as Isaac was persecuted 
by Ishmael, so too the Christians, the spiritual Israel, to whom 
God has promised the heavenly inheritance, are persecuted 
by the Jews. But as Agar and her son were expelled from the 
household of Abraham and dispossessed of all claims to his 
inheritance, so also God deprived the Synagogue of its claim 
to the inheritance and conferred it upon the Christians (Gal. iv, 
21-31). 

The Law then was abrogated entirely *, that is, not only 
in respect to the ceremonial but also in respect to the judicial 
and moral precepts. From the moment of Christ's Death the 
Law obliges no one (Gal. in, 19, 28, v, 6 ; Eph. n, 15 ; Heb. vm, 
13). As to the cessation of the ceremonial ordinances Saint 
Paul is absolutely clear : " Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of a festival day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbaths, which are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is of Christ " (Col. 11, 16, 17 ; cf. Gal. in, 
24 ; v, i). As to the judicial precepts the Apostle implicitly 
teaches that these were abrogated in so far as he maintains 
that the whole Law ceased (Eph. II, 14, 15 ; Rom. vn, 4). 
So too, since circumcision whereby man became " a debtor to do 
the whole law " has no more force, eo ipso the Law itself has 
ceased to exercise its claims (Gal. v, 3). Moreover, by the fact 
that the kingdom of Christ comprises all nations without 
distinction, the Jews as a peculiar people of God have ceased 
to exist, and hence also the judicial laws, whereby the nation 



i. Cf. LAGRANGE, &pUre aux Galates, Int. p. LXXI, Epitre aiix Romains, 
pp. 180-188, GRAFE, Die Paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz 2 , p. 19 ff. 
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was governed politically, are no longer binding. And the same 
may be said of the moral precepts. The Law from the very 
beginning was given solely for the Jewish people and kingdom 
(cf. Exod. xn, 43, xix, 5 ; Dt. iv, 6, v, i, vn, 2, 6 ; Rom. n, 14, 
in, i, 2 ; Eph. n, 14,. 15 ; Gal. iv, 24) ; hence when the Mosaic 
kingdom ceased the Law ipso facto was annulled. The moral 
precepts of the Law in so far as they are binding on Christians, 
are obligatory not because they were a part of the Mosaic 
legislation, but because they belong to the natural law and 
to the law of Christ. 

Since the Law is abolished wholly and without distinction, 
on what basis, we might here ask, will the obligations of the new 
economy rest ? One might indeed attempt to reconstruct 
on the ruins of the Torah a new code which would be nothing 
more than the natural law illuminated in its obscure points 
by divine revelation. But this system, however ingenious 
it might be, would not have the approbation of Saint Paul. 
For although he recognizes the existence of the natural law, 
he does not give to this interior norm the name of " law ", 
because law for him is the expression of a positive will. Besides 
he would not admit that the Christian liberated from the Law 
retrogrades into a state of nature 1 . 

The Christian, according to Saint Paul, depends on a higher 
law, namely, the law of Christ ((Rom. vm, 2 ; Gal. vi, 2 ; 
I Cor. ix, 21). This law is a law of grace (Rom. vi, 14), of 
charity (Rorn. vm, 15), and of liberty (Gal. v, i, 13, 14), because 
it enables us to perform what it commands and thereby liberates 
us from the Sin to which we were enslaved under the old Law. 
This new law, impressed on our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
(Rom. v, 5 ; vm, 7), is established on a twofold foundation. 
Firstly, it is based on the positive will of God, proclaimed by 
Christ, promulgated by the Apostle, and freely accepted by 
the neophyte in the first act of faith and in baptism (Rorn. xn, 2; 
Eph. v, 17, vi, 6 ; I Thess. v, 18). In the light of the Gospel 
revelation we thus see that the moral part of the Mosaic Law 
and the natural law become in a more perfect and complete form 
the positive law of the Christian (cf. Mtt. v ; Phil, iv, 8, 9). 
In his Epistles Saint Paul frequently makes allusion to the 

i. Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 375 ft., PESCH, Praelectiones dogmatical", 
vol. V, pp. 332-345, MIGNE, Scripturae sacrae cursus completus, vol. II, 
PP- 55-56. ABBOTT, o. c., p. 64. 
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supernatural moral law contained in the Apostolic catechesis, 
and calls it by various names such as " ways " (I Cor. iv, 17), 
" precepts " (I Thess. iv, i, 2), " tradition " (II Thess. ra, 6), 
" doctrine " (Rom. xvi, 17), terms, which no doubt suggested 
a concrete idea to the neophyte. 

Secondly, the new law is based on our mystic incorporation 
into Christ. In baptism the Christian is regenerated and 
becomes a new being with new rights and obligations (Eph. n, 
10, 15 ; Rom. vi, 3-6 ; Gal. n, 20). From this new nature 
received at baptism flow four new relations : that of filiation 
in regard to the Father, of consecration to the Holy Spirit, 
of mystic identity with Christ, and of solidarity between the 
members of Christ. To these four privileges correspond four 
new categories of duties, namely, that of gratitude, love, and 
confidence towards the Father (Rom. vm, 15-17), of not sadden- 
ing or extinguishing the Spirit or profaning His holy temple 
(Eph, iv, 30 ; I Cor. in, 16-17 ; I Thess. v, 19), of modelling 
and transforming ourselves unto Christ and imitating Him 
(Rom. xin, 14 ; Gal. n, 20 ; II Cor. in, 18 ; Eph. iv, 15), 
and of charity, justice, and collaboration for the general good 
of our fellow-members in Christ (Rom. xn, 4-5 ; I Cor. xn, 
12-27 ; Eph. iv, 12-16 ; Col. n, 19). Hence the liberty of the 
children of God is not license, and the deliverance from the 
yoke of the Law not exemption from all restraint (Gal. v, 13). 

To the redemption from Sin, from the flesh, and from the Law, 
we may also add the deliverance from the spirit-powers, and 
especially from the angel-promulgators and guardians of the 
Law. For with the disappearance of the legal economy to 
which men were debtors by reason of their transgressions, 
the domination of these powers came to an end. 



(3) Redemption from the Spirit-Powers. 

By His redeeming Death Jesus Christ gave a deadly blow 
to the domination of Satan. By rendering Sin, the flesh, and 
death, powerless, Christ deprived Satan of his principal means 
of operation. Hence the ground for all disorder in the world 
is removed, and a new aeon is brought about in which all 
powers must again be subjected to Christ : " God raised Christ 
up from the dead, and set him on his right hand in the heavenly 
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places, above all principality, and power, and virtue, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. And he hath subjected 
all things under his feet " (Eph. I, 20-22 ; Phil, n, 10) *. 

The Christian, it is true, has still to struggle against these 
powers : " Put you on the armour of God ", says the Apostle, 
" that you may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places " (Eph. vi, n, 12). But whosoever is united to Christ 
is freed from this aeon (Col. I, 13), and no evil spirit can do him 
harm (Rom. vin, 38) . The grace of Christ, faith, and prayer, are 
weapons with which Satan can be wounded and overcome 
(II Cor. xii, 8 ; Eph. vi, 16). Only there where men willingly 
remain under his power or subject themselves to him anew, 
can Satan cause evil (II Cor. iv, 3 ff .) 2 . But all of Satan's wiles 
will eventually be in vain, for he will be abolished together 
with his associates. In Antichrist he will celebrate, it is true, 
his triumph, but this will be of short duration. When Christ 
shall appear on the last day He shall annihilate Satan and 
his angels " with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy them 
with the brightness of his coming " (II Thess. n, 8). The 



1. JONES art. St. Paul and the Angels. Exp., May, 1918, p. 368, maintains 
that the Apostle seems to be inconsistent in his doctrine of the two, aeons : 
" In the matter of the two ages ", he says, " the Apostle vacillates between 
two ideas. In one sense the new age has already arrived and they that are 
in Christ have been translated out of the evil world of darkness into the 
kingdom of light. Christians are in virtue of their union with Christ " children 
of light ". This is much the more frequent idea in the Epistles. At other 
times St. Paul pictures the new age as still in the future when Christ shall 
appear in glory and " when he shall have abolished all rule and all authority 
and power ". This seems to be the view that he takes in Romans vin, 18 ". 
But this opinion seems to be incorrect. The opposition which the Apostle 
establishes is not between a present and a future aeon but between a pre- 
Christian age and an age in which man is united to Christ. Thus he says, 
e. g. in Col. i, 13 : " God hath delivered us from the power of darkness and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love " ; Eph. v, 8 : 
" You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord " ; II Cor. vr, 14 : 
" Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. What fellowship hath light with 
darkness ? " Tn this new age the Christian is still subject to the attacks 
of Satan which however with the aid of the Spirit he can successfully resist. 
Satan's empire will be definitively abolished only in the final triumph of 
Christ. 

2. Cf. HUGON, Le my sieve dc la redemption*, pp. 189, 203 ff. 
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sentence of condemnation will be pronounced upon them, 
and forthwith pass definitively into force : " Afterwards the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God and the 
Father, when he shall have brought to nought all principality, 
and power, and virtue " (I Cor. xv, 24). 

It is especially in the Epistle to the Galatians and in that 
to the Colossians that we find further detailed information 
concerning the spirit-powers. According to Saint Paul angelic 
agency was under the Old Testament dispensation a distinguish- 
ing feature of God's government of the world. The old world 
of Judaism, as distinguished from the cuwv pieXXov which had 
come with Christ, was under the rule of angels. They were 
the intermediaries in the communication of God's will to men. 
Through their instrumentality the Law was given (Gal. in, 19), 
and this is mentioned by the Apostle to prove the temporary 
character of the Law and its inferiority as a legal system when 
compared with the dispensation of the promise which came 
directly from God to men. But the abolition of the Law meant 
the displacement of the angels from the position which they had 
formerly held. In the economy of the Spirit which had succeed- 
ed to that of the Law men have direct access to God as sons, 
and the function and religious significance of these angel- 
promulgators has ceased. 

It was not till the necessity arose of dealing with the Colossian 
heresy that Saint Paul had occasion to speak of the bearing 
of Christ's work on the angels and of their altered relations 
to men in consequence of the Cross. While formerly the angels 
were only occasionally mentioned, here they occupy a prominent 
position. The Epistle to the Colossians warns its readers 
against certain false teachers who proposed doctrines irreconcil- 
able with Christian faith. They apparently denied to Christ 
His supreme position over all creatures, and reduced Him 
to the rank of created angel-spirits, whom in turn they unduly 
extolled and made mediators between God and man. Sharing 
the belief that the angels had given the Law and as its guardians 
had power to inflict punishment on those who transgressed it, 
these gnostic Essenes represented obedience to its command- 
ments as being a direct service to the angels, and an acknow- 
ledgment of their rights over men 1 . Hence the Apostle was 

i. Cf. KURZE, Der Engels- und Teufelsglaube des Apostels Paulus, p. in G., 
LIGHTFOOT, Epistle to the Colossians r> , pp. 73-113. 
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forced to enter upon Christ's relation to the xdcrp.o<; and to the 
spirit-world belonging to the XO<T[AOS . In no letter, consequently, 
are Christology and angelology so closely united as in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 

The Apostle tells us that there is no mediator between God 
and man except the Son of God. The teaching of the false 
doctors concerning angelic mediators, had, as we noted before, 
a twofold bearing; it was intimately connected at once with 
cosmogony and with religion. Saint Paul correspondingly 
represents the mediatorial function of Christ as twofold : it is 
exercised in the natural as well as in the spiritual order. In 
the World as in the Church Christ holds a. position of absolute 
priority and sovereignty. By His agency the world of matter 
was created and is sustained ; He is at once the efficient, 
exemplary, and final cause of the universe (Col. i, 15-17). 
Nor is His office in the spiritual world less complete (Col. i, 
18-20) ; In the Church as in the Universe He is sole, supreme, 
and absolute. And this supremacy is His because it was the 
Father's good pleasure that in Him all plenitude both of being 
and of graces should have its permanent abode, (Col. I, 19, 
n, 9 ; cf. John i, 14). Through Christ's mediation God restored 
all things to their primitive harmony, and through the Blood 
of His Cross He reconciled among themselves all things, what- 
soever and wheresoever they be, whether on the earth or in 
the heavens. In Christ all things find their common end and 
center of gravitation, through Him all things are pacified and 
restored to their primitive unity. 

By Adam's sin all creatures deviated from their end as 
established at creation. The evil powers opposed the creative 
will of the Son by forcing the human race into sin and death. 
Man disturbed his right relation to Christ by consenting to the 
evil designs of Satan. As a result of Adam's transgression 
even irrational creation became out of joint and at cross- 
purposes with its Maker and with its original destiny (Rom. vin, 
19-22). In fact, the state of even the good angels was altered ; 
for on account of the self-will of creatures the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity during the Old Testament dispensation 
withdrew from men, and remained unknown the whole period 
preceding the Redemption. Whenever God gave revelations to 
men it was through the ministry of angels as mediators (cf. Gal. 
in, 19), although this was not the original order of creation. 
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Hence it was the Father's will to subject anew all things 
to Christ. On the Cross Christ annulled sin and death, and 
thereby removed the essential causes of disorder in the world. 
Furthermore, in view of the close connection which the Apostle 
establishes between sin and the power of demons, man's deliver- 
ance from sin was really a liberation from these evil agencies 
and from their dominion over human souls. Similarly, while 
formerly Saint Paul taught that Christ had delivered men from 
the Law, he now changes his words and represents Christ as 
having, in the act of setting aside the Law, freed us at the 
same time from the angelic powers ; for in tyrannizing over men 
through the Law the power of these angelic guardians amounted 
practically to an incitement to sin. It is not probable however 
that Saint Paul regarded the " principalities and powers ", of 
which God divested Himself in the death of Christ (Col. n, 15), 
as malignant powers. These angels, who were deprived of the 
authority which they formerly exercised, are represented in 
the same Epistle as being within the scope of Christ's reconciling 
love and as being included within that harmony of all things 
which is the end of Christ's work 1 . 

This universal reconciliation and restoration of all things in 
and by Christ is pregnantly summed up in two well-known 
passages of the Pauline Epistles : Col. I, 19-20 : " In him, 
it hath well pleased the Father, that all fulness should dwell, 
and through him to reconcile all things unto himself, making 
peace through the blood of his cross, both as to the things 
that are on earth, and the things that are in heaven " 
(OTI Iv auTG) euoox7]<Tev Ttav TO TcX'/ipwpa xaTowcvjow xod oY auToy 
aTroxcnraAXaJ-at, TOC iravra ei<; OUJTOV, eip^voTrot^ffa*; Bta TOJJ afyiottros TOU 
araupoD auroO, St.' auToG efre Ta em TTJ<; yvj? SITS Ta ev ToC<; oupavoti;) ; 
Eph. i, 9-10 : " His grace hath superabounded in us in all 
wisdom and prudence, that he might make known unto us 
the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed in him, in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, to re-establish all things in Christ, that are 
in heaven and on earth " (yvwpicrai; YIJUV TO piu<TTT|pt.ov TOU 
auTOU, xaTa TYIV euBoxiav auTou, -/]v itpoeOeTO e*v 



i. Cf. PRAT, art. Le triomphe du Christ sur Us principautes et les puissances, 
RechSR, 1912. pp. 201-229 LEMONNYER EpUves de saint Paul, vol. II, p. 61, 
DURAND, art. Le Christ " prc-mier-nd " , RechSR, 1910, pp. 56-66. 
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oweovojjiiav TOU TuXvipwfxaTO.; TCOV xatpwv, avaxecpaXaiwcyaa'Oac TCC 

ev TU> Xptcrrco, TO. STCI TO<; oupavot? xal TO, i?u T/jq yT.<;) 1 . 
In both of these passages God is said to take the initiative, 
and all things are done according to His wisdom and good-will. 
The divine plan passing beyond our sphere embraces the 
inhabitants of heaven as well as those of earth. The God-Man, 
Christ, is the unique mediator of peace and reconciliation by 
His Blood. In both texts there is insinuated a return to the 
primitive state when harmony was not yet troubled. This 
universal reconciliation serves as a prelude to the special 
reconciliation of the pagans with God and to the admission 
of the Gentiles to form with the Jews one mystic body. Hence 
just as the eternal Preexistent Word is the principle of all 
creation, so also the Incarnate Word is the principle of the 
whole supernatural order of reparation ; on the cosmological 
order of creation is superposed the soteriological order of 
reconciliation and grace (cf. Col. I, 15-17, 18-20) 2 . 

The redeeming Death whereby Christ procured for us the 
blessings which we have described above, has for its essential 
complement the Resurrection. Jesus Christ Himself seldom 
spoke of His Death without coupling with it the prediction 
of His Resurrection. In his discourse recorded in the Acts 
St. Peter assumes it as a self-evident fact that death could not 
exercise its sway over Christ. And Saint Paul constantly 
speaks of the Resurrection as a necessary sequel of the Crucifix- 
ion and directly connects it with justification. The Death 
of Christ, it is true, was the inaugural act of a new economy 



1. LIDGETT, The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, p. 389, maintains 
that the relationship of mankind to the Son and His office in regard to it, 
grounded as these are in the relationship of the Son to the Father, were fore- 
ordained apart from sin and actualised in creation. The office of the Son 
in Atonement is consequential to His office in creation and to the eternal head- 
ship out of which that creative office arose. " That the Son should undertake 
the work of salvation followed naturally from the relationship in which He 
stood to mankind through creation, and it was as impossible that atonement 
and redemption should take place without Him, as author, as that creation 
should have come about without His activity ". To us it seems that while 
we may advance reasons e.v convenientia to show why the Son should have 
been the Redeemer we cannot offer apodictic arguments. 

2. Cf. VOSTK, Commentarius in epistolam ad Ephesios, p. 105 if., D'ALK.S. 
art. La doctrine de la recapitulation c-n saint Irenie, RechSR, 1916, pp. 185-211 , 
PRAT, o. c., vol. IP, p. 107 ff. 
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in which the relations between God and man have essentially 
changed. But while the Death of Christ was the meritorious 
cause of this new state of mankind, His Resurrection is its 
active principle. Saint Paul describes this new life, into which 
believers are introduced through union with the Risen Lord, 
by saying that he possesses the Tn/eGpia of Jesus Christ (Rom. 
vin, 9), that the Spirit of Christ, or the Spirit of God mediated 
through the Exalted Christ, dwells in him (Rom. vm, n), 
or that Christ Himself dwells in him so that he can say : 
" I live now not I, but Christ liveth in me " (Gal. n, 20). 
The life then which he now lives has the Lord as its central 
determining principle ; the fy)-f\ of the believer is the very ^wv\ 
of the Exalted Christ (Rom. vm, 10 ; II Cor. iv, 10). " A man 
in Christ " this en somme is the Apostle's definition of a 
Christian. Let us therefore determine more in detail the 
significance and the soteriological aspect of the Resurrection 1 . 



ART. II. THE RESURRECTION. 

The Resurrection may be considered from, three different 
points of view : i) apologetically, i. e., regarded as a historical 
fact establishing Christ's Divinity, it is the foundation of our 
faith and the pledge of our own future resurrection (I Cor. xv, 
13, 14) ; 2) Christologically, the Resurrection is the entrance of 
Christ into the state of glory which He had earned for Himself 
by His passion and death (Phil, n, 9 ; Heb. n, 9) ; 3) soteriologi- 
cally, the Resurrection is an essential complement of the 
Redemption, for by His Death Christ liberated us from our sins, 
while by His Resurrection He restored to us, b}^ the infusion 
of a new life, the principal blessings which we had forfeited by 
sin (Rom. iv, 25). These different aspects do riot, as will be 
shown below, exclude but rather imply and supplement one 
another. 

I. The Resurrection, in the first place, is the bulwark of 
our faith. When Christ by His expiating death had procured 
justification for us, God made Him triumph over death. His 
Resurrection thus becomes for the faithful the basis of their 



i. Cf. DXTFERRAY, Le Christ dans la vie chretienne d'apres saint Paul 2 . 
pp. 4, 5, 214 ff., 290 ff., MILLIGAN, The Resurrection of Our Lord 2 , pp. 18, 127, 
146, 153-159. 
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faith in Him and a most certain token of His divine mission. 
For if God raised Him up this is because He is the divinely-sent 
Messias; His Death, though " unto the Jews indeed a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness " (I Cor. I, 23), was not 
opposed to this divine Messiasship. On the contrary, if Christ 
were not risen, the faith of the Christians would be vain and 
without object, vain also would be the preaching of the Apostles, 
nay, they would even be false witnesses : " if Christ be not risen 
again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God, because we have 
given testimony against God, that he hath raised up Christ, 
whom he hath not raised up if the dead rise not again " (I Cor. 
xv, 14, 15). The Apostle however had adduced abundant 
testimony to show that Christ was risen, for " he was seen 
by Cephas, and after that by the eleven. Then was he seen 
by more than five hundred brethren at once, of whom many 
remain until this present, and some are fallen asleep. After 
that, he was seen by James, then by all the apostles. And 
last of all, he was seen also by me, as by one born out of due 
time " (I Cor. xv, 5-8), 

The Resurrection thus becomes the Father's seal on Christ's 
completed work and a public declaration of its acceptance. 
For if Christ had remained a prey to death, where would have 
been the full knowledge , certainty and assurance, that complete 
Atonement had been made, that the Father had accepted 
Christ's redeeming work in behalf of our sinful race, and that 
the foundation of perfect reconciliation between God and man 
had been laid ? The ground of the acceptance was indeed 
the Saviour's obedience even unto the death of the Cross, 
but it was the Resurrection which gave the joyful confidence 
that the work of the Redeemer had accomplished its result. 
Saint Paul thus connects the assurance of justification, of 
forgiveness, and of freedom from all condemnation, with faith 
in the Resurrection : " if Christ be not risen again, your faith 
is vain, for you are yet in your sins. Then they also that are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished " (I Cor. xv, 17, 18) ; 
" If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe 
in thy heart that God hath raised him up from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved " (Rom. x, 9) ; " To us it shall be reputed 
unto justice if we believe in him that raised up Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, from the dead " (Rom. iv, 24). 
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Our Lord's Resurrection is furthermore the type and model, 
the exemplary cause of our own future resurrection. This is the 
point of view from which the Resurrection is treated in that great 
paean of resurrection-hope in I Cor. xv, 12-21 : " Now if Christ 
be preached that he arose again from the dead, how do some 
among you say that there is no resurrection of the dead. 
But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 

risen again If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 

we are of all men most miserable. But now Christ is risen 
from the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep. For by a man 
came death and by a man the resurrection of the dead, and as 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive ". 
From this passage it is clear that the Apostle's teaching concern- 
ing our future resurrection is based on his doctrine of the solidar- 
ity of the human race with Christ,its Head. In His Resurrection 
as in His Death Christ is for Saint Paul the Representative 
and chief of humanity, the Second Adam containing in Himself 
His whole community. Christ's triumph over sin and death 
is not a purely individual and personal triumph of which 
the Son of God had no need, but it is a collective victory, 
it is that of the whole body of the Church of which Christ is 
the Head. Our incorporation into Christ is, according to the 
Apostle, so intimate that the members must necessarily follow 
the Head : " if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them who have slept through Jesus will God bring 
with him " (I Thess. IV, 13). 

Christ's Resurrection then is the ground of the resurrection 
of believers : " If Christ be not risen again then they also who 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished " (I Cor. xv, 17, 18). 
So completely does Saint Paul bind up survival after death 
with the hope of resurrection that in the denial of the latter 
he apparently feels the ground to be taken away from the former 
as well. Immortality of the Christian is for the Apostle 
incorruption (I Cor. xv, 48, 52-54 ; II Tim. I, 10), it is victory 
over death in body and in soul. This triumph over death 
is assured to us by Christ's Resurrection, " now Christ is risen 
from the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep " (I Cor. xv, 
20), and will be completely realized at the parousia, " the 
enemy death shall be destroyed last " (I Cor. xv, 26). This fact 
again sheds a clear light on the nature of the Christian's hope 
of immortality. This is no mere futurity of existence, no mere 
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ghostly persistence after death. The disembodied state is never 
presented in Scripture as other than one of incomplete being. 
Hence it follows that salvation from a state of sin which has 
brought man under the law of death must include deliverance 
from this incomplete condition, i. e'., it must involve " the 
redemption of our body " (Rom. vm, 23). For the immortality 
of the Christian is one of positive life, of blessedness, of glory, 
and of perfected likeness to Christ in body and in soul (Phil, in, 
20-21). 

II. Christologically, the Resurrection is, as we noted above, 
the entrance of Christ into a state of glory, the point de depart 
of His Exaltation and spiritual Lordship. It was a change 
of state from the temporal to .the eternal, from a condition 
which had to do with sin and the taking away of sin to one 
which is apart from sin : " The risen Christ dieth now no more, 
death shall no more have dominion over him. For in that 
he died to sin, he died once, but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God " (Rom. vi, 9, 10). His Death, besides being an 
expiation of sin, was also an act of submission and of obedience 
to God ; in fact the Incarnation itself already constituted an 
impoverishment, a humiliation, a renunciation of His divine 
prerogatives (II Cor. vm, 9 ; Phil. II, 7, 8). In return for 
this obedience God raised Him up, exalted Him, and gave Him 
" a name which is above all names, that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, 
and under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father " (Phil, n, Q-n). As the Lord of glory He is now 
in heaven on the right hand of God, established above all 
principality and power, and constituted Chief and Head of 
the Church (of. I Cor. xv, 24 ; Eph. i, 20-23 i Col. i, 18, 
in, i ; I Thess. i, 10, iv, 16 ; II Thess. i, 7). Finally as a 
consequence of His Resurrection Christ is the ulo; Geou ev 
Suva^et. (Rom. I, 4), and 6 eV^a-uo^ 'A8ap. (!<; uveu^a ^WOTCCKOUV 
(I Cor. xv, 45). 

III. B}' Hi? initial and constant humiliation and renunciation 
Christ merited His glorification, exaltation, and spiritual royalty. 
Now this Lordship of Christ is especially the power of saving 
and justifying, of giving to His community the Spirit, the 
principle of spiritual quickening. No doubt it was in virtue of 
the Incarnation that Christ radically had the power of 
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communicating grace to us, and He exercised this power even 
before the Resurrection. But this power was limited by His 
earthly life and by the initial renouncement of the rejaillissement 
of the effects of the Incarnation. This power attained its full 
exercise only consequently upon His merit and His glorification. 
It is the glorious Christ who justifies us and who makes share 
of His plenitude those who become members of His mystic 
body. 

Soteriologically, then, the Resurrection is an essential com- 
plement of the redeeming Death. The Apostle tells us that 
Christ was " delivered up for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification ", o? TcapsSdOr, 8 -.a TOC -apairrw^-aTa YIJJUOV xal -^yepQrj 
S'.a TT,V 8i.xad<nv TI[J.WV (Rom. iv, 25). In what sense did Christ 
" rise again for our justification " ? According to B. Weiss 1 , 
Moule 2 , Williams 3 , and Westcott 4 , the phrase is said to mean 
that the Resurrection was necessary for our justification in 
the sense of being the great proof that the sacrifice of the Death 
was divinely accepted ; its purpose is therefore evidential, so 
that it is little more than a certificate or a testimonial to the 
validity of the Death. According to Beet 5 and Gore 6 , the 
Resurrection was necessary in order that our faith might have 
in the Risen Lord an adequate object. Wetzel 7 , who makes 
our salvation depend on the role of Christ as Mediator and 
Intercessor, maintains that the Resurrection was of primary 
importance while His Death was not of absolute necessity. 
Finally Sanday 8 , in order to give his argument more force, 



1. Biblical Theology of the New Testament (E. T.), vol. I, p. 437. 

2. The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, p. 127. 

3. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, pp. 121-122. 

4. St. Paul and Justification, p. 208. 

5. A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, p. 140. ' 

6. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, vol. I, p. 172. 

7. Grundlinien dev Versohnungslehre, p. 10 ff. It may be conceded, 
as this author argues, that Saint Paul in his apostolic preaching is concerned 
primarily with the living Christ. But the living Christ is He Who died for us, 
and He is never preached apart from His Death and from its reconciling power. 
It is the Risen Christ with the virtue of His reconciling Death in Him, Who is 
the burden of the Apostle's message, and nothing could be more curiously 
unlike the New Testament than to use the Resurrection to belittle or disparage 
the Death. The task of the Apostle is to preach Christ the living Christ 
but in His character as the Crucified, and to set Him forth in his message 
as God had set Him forth already in fact, " a propitiation through faith 
in His Blood ". 

8. Epistle to the Romans*, pp. 116-118. 
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claims that the Resurrection was necessary for several reasons : 
it was at once the most conclusive evidence for Christ's Divinity, 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value and efficacy of 
His Death, and the strongest guarantee of the Christian's 
future resurrection. 

Many of the above explanations, in so far as they are different 
view points of the Resurrection, are no doubt true, but they are 
not an adequate interpretation of our text. Thus it is true that 
without the Resurrection faith would not have an adequate 
object (cf. Rom. iv, 24, x, 9), and that the Resurrection placed 
upon the Death of Christ the stamp of God's approval. Rut 
if this were the whole truth there would be no inner or essential 
but a purely external and temporary relation between the 
Resurrection and our justification. The Resurrection would be 
a matter which could be dispensed with as soon as faith is 
gained. There is a deeper and more fundamental reason why 
Christ " rose for our justification ". At the Resurrection Christ 
became a Trvsu^a ^woTcotouv both for Himself and for us : for 
Himself, because the grace of which He possessed the plenitude 
overflowed, as it were, on His body and rendered it spiritual, 
for us, because He communicates to us the gifts of the Spirit 
and the Holy Spirit Himself l . 

Christ then in His risen state becomes for us the principle 
of spiritual quickening (I Cor. xv, 45). Previous to the moment 
of the Resurrection Christ had indeed possessed the Spirit 
in its plenitude but was not as yet capable of communicating 
this fulness of life to others because of the limitations inherent 
in the economy of Redemption. This privilege had as a 
preliminary condition the Death and the Resurrection, so that 
it is only in His glorified state that Christ becomes a life-giving 
spirit. As TcveG|jia CWOTCOWUV the Lord is the Depositor and 
Distributor par excellence of the Holy Spirit (cf. John xiv, 18, 
xvi, 7). 

The Apostle frequently attributes the same operations at once 



i. PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 252, notes that without the Resurrection baptism 
would not have its complete symbolism. In baptism we die and rise with 
Christ : we die mystically with Him in so far as we are associated to His Death, 
and we rise in so far as we are sacramentally united to His Resurrection. 
But if the Resurrection be suppressed, baptism and even faith itself, which 
does not. justify without some relation to baptism, lose their significance and 
efficacy. 
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to both the Lord and the Spirit, and juxtaposes as parallel 
the expressions sivou ev Xpt-Trio and eivai ev TtveufjiaTi, Xp'.a-roq 
ev ufjuv and TO Trveupa ev 6[juv. Some Protestant theologians 
as Holtzmann 1 , Gunkel 2 , and Deissmann 3 , maintain, on the 
basis of II Cor. in, 17 : 6 Be xupio? TO TtveCfjia eon 4 , that 
in the Pauline Epistles The Lord = The Spirit. This inter- 
pretation is often put forward as the chief proof and illustration 
of the Hellenistic character of the Apostle's thinking. He has 
ceased, we are told, to regard Christ as a historical person, 
nay, has almost ceased to look on Him as a Personality at all. 
Christ in this view is little else than a name for the pervasive 
divine principle which works for the world's redemption. But 
this opinion is wholly untenable. Never in Saint Paul is the 
preexistent Christ, the historical Christ, or Christ the Redeemer, 
identified with the Spirit. In Rom. vm, n the Apostle speaks 
of " the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus ", thus plainly 
differentiating Jesus as an individual from the Spirit. The 
points of contact between Christ and the Spirit concern solely 
the Risen Christ in His mystic life within the Church ; but even 
there a distinction is apparent, as will become evident from the 
following texts : 



i. Lehrbucli der neutestamentlichen Theologie 2 , p. 90. 
2. Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes 3 , p. go. 

3. St. Paul, a Study in Social and Religioiis History (E. T.), p. 127. 

4. In the text of II Cor. in, 17, 6 xupioq TO 7iveu|j.a e<mv, it is more probable 
that 6 xupioc; and not TO Tiveupia is the subjectof thephrase; in order that the 
inversion be admissible, it would be necessary that xupwc;, in order to serve as 
a predicate, be without the definite article. Secondly, 6 xupto; denotes Christ; 
this acceptation of 6 y.uptoc; recommends itself for a twofold reason : apart from 
OT quotations, Saint Paul always understands xupio?, whether with or with- 
out the article, of the Son of God and never of God Himself ; this sense is like- 
wise required by the verses which immediately precede and follow v. 17, 
and in which Lord = Christ. Thirdly, TO -nveujxa is not the Person of the Holy 
Spirit, for even if we suppose, on the one hand, that 6 x.up'.o? denotes God the 
Father we would obtain a reading which is evidently false, and if, on the other 
hand, we suppose that o xupio? denotes the divine nature without distinction of 
Persons, we obtain a reading which can be justified by no exegetical subtlety; 
and if, as we have said above oxupio? denotes Christ, the equation, the Son== 
the Spirit, is repugnant not only to the general Pauline doctrine but also to 
the very notion of Person. To 7ivEU[j,<x, we think.denotes the spirit as opposed 
to the letter. The Apostle, after having told his Corinthian converts that 
they themselves are his letter of recommendation, written not with ink but 
with " the Spirit of the living God " (in, 3), makes the antithesis, " letter and 
spirit ", the main point of his apology. His ministry, he says, is not that 
of the old dispensation but of the new (m, 6), not of the letter but of the spirit 
(m, 6, 8), not of death but of life (in, 7), not of condemnation but of justice (m, 9). 
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" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the charity of God (the Father) 

and the communication of the Holy Ghost be with you all " 

(II Cor. xin, 13). 

" There are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit, 
and there are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord, 
and there are diversities of operations, but the same God, 
who worketh all in all " (I Cor. xn, 4-6). 

' God saved us by the laver of regeneration and renovation 
of the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured forth upon us 

[abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour " (Tit. in, 4-6). 

" He that confirmeth us with you in Christ 
is God, who also hath sealed us, 

and given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts " (II Cor. i, 

[21-22). 

" I, the minister of Christ Jesus among the Gentiles, sanctify- 

[ing the 

gospel of God, that the oblation of the Gentiles may be 
acceptable and sanctified in the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xv, 16). 

If Saint Paul attributes the same operations at once to the 
Risen Christ and the Holy Spirit this is because the Two, Who 
elsewhere are always represented as distinct Persons, seem to 
merge into each other in their role of sanctifying souls. There 
their field of action and sphere of influence compenetrate. 
Christ is the Head of that mystic body of which the Holy Spirit 
is the soul, and in the language of the Apostle almost all vital 
phenomena can be attributed indifferently to the head or to 
the soul. But while there is identity of operations there is no 



Christ therefore is the spirit of which the Apostle speaks in these verses, i. e. 
the spirit opposed to the letter (cf. I Cor. xv, 45). The use of the article 
with irvEujj.a here is perhaps called forth by the emphatic position given to 
TTvsu;j.a. In this whole passage Saint Paul speaks of the glory of the ministry 
of the spirit. But this glory is first of all resplendent in Christ Himself. 
We are all transformed by His glory as by the Spirit of the Lord (cf. II Cor. iv, 4). 
For an interpretation of II Cor. m, 17 cf. LERRETON, Les origines du dogme 
de la Trinit^, pp. 179, 565-569, PRAT, o. c., vol. II", pp. 522-529, HOT.TZ- 
MEJSTER, II Cor. in, 17 : Dominus aute'm Spiritus est, p. 30 ff., LEMONNYER, 
Ep-itres de saint Pmil, vol. I, p. 197, SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment' 2 ', p. 194 ff., E. F. SCOTT, The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 117^., 
FERRARI, L'uomo irredenta in san Paolo, p. 63 ff., HTIADLAM, St. 'Paul and 
Christianity, p. 106 ff., BUCKHAM, art. Are Christ, and the Spirit Identical 
in Paul's Tracking, Exp., 1921, pp. 154-160. 
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confusion of persons. The points of contact between Christ 
and the Spirit concern solely the glorified Christ, not in His 
physical and personal life on the right hand of the Father, but 
in His mystic life within the bosom of the Church. In our super- 
natural life we live by the Son and we live by the Spirit, or, 
more exactly, we live by the Holy Spirit sent by the Son. By 
participating in Christ's Spirit the Christian ceases to be a slave 
of Sin and Satan, is able to overcome the concupiscences of 
the flesh, is regenerated and justified, walks according to and 
produces the fruits of the Holy Ghost (Gal. v, 16-25 '> Rom. 
vin, 2, 4, 9). 

This role of the Resurrection as complement of the redeeming 
Death also helps us to explain the antinomy which Holtzmann 1 , 
and others pretend to find in the Pauline Epistles. According 
to these theologians the Apostle had two theories of the Redemp- 
tion, the one juridical and the other ethical. The former, 
they say, is derived from the Apostles' Pharisaic education, 
the latter from Hellenism. The former is based on merit, penal 
substitution, and vicarious satisfaction, the latter on interior 
renovation. The former deals with such ideas as expiation, 
propitiation, and sacrifice, the latter with religious experience. 
For the one reconciliation is an objective performance by Christ 
as Mediator between God and humanity, for the other reconcilia- 
tion is effected in the individual conscience. For the one 
Redemption has an objective value independent of its individual 
application, for the other it has only a subjective value in so 
far as it is appropriated by faith. These two currents of 
thought, we are told, are opposed to one another, and run more 
or less parallel throughout the Pauline Epistles. However, 
according to the explanation which we have given above, these 
two conceptions are not contradictory but complementary. 
The atoning effects of the Redemption, which Christ juridically 
procured for us by His Death, are effectively appropriated by 
us through a participation of the Spirit of the Risen Christ. 



i. O. c., pp. 123-131. The author thus concludes his study of the two 
currents of thought which he claims to find in the Pauline Epistles : Zum 
Schlusse ergibt sich aus dem Gesagten dasz die beiden Gedankstrange welche 
immer deutHcher als parallel neben einander herlaufend in Sicht getreten sind, 
zwar nicht in einander geflochten und unter dem Gesichtspunkt eines ein- 
heitlichen Gesamtverlaufs gebracht werden diirfen, wohl aber beide zugleich 
in Gebrauch gesetzt und stramm angezogen sein wollen, wenn der Wagen 
in Bewegung geraten und vom Flecke kommen soil " (p. 130). 
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The Apostle himself is careful to bring out the close connection 
between these aspects of the redeeming work : " We are justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood to the showing of his justice, that he may be 
just and the justifier of him who is of the faith of Jesus Christ " 
(Rom. in, 24-26). In this passage we find indicated at once 
the initiative of God, the work of Christ, and the part of man, 
in the process of Redemption. 

Christ risen from the dead and become a " vivifying spirit, " 
this is the end of the soteriological cycle through which the 
Second Adam, the Chief of the new humanity, passed. For His 
mystic body the possession of the Spirit is likewise the term 
of the salvific effects. Such however is the objective order. 
With Christ dying and risen from the dead this spiritual 
humanity does not exist save ideally. The mystic community 
is to be formed progressively by the continual addition of new 
members until its complete configuration as determined by 
divine predestination. Since it is only by union with Christ 
that one has part in His Redemption and shares its salutary 
effects, how then, we might ask, is this incorporation into Christ 
effectively realized ? This incorporation is realized by a com- 
munion of Christ's Life, by a participation of His Spirit. By 
this participation of the Spirit, Who unites Himself intimately 
and mysteriously to his spirit without absorbing or destroying 
it, man enters into the possession of all the effects of the 
Redemption. He is delivered from Sin, from the flesh, and from 
death (Rom. vm, 2, 10, n, 13), receives justice and justification 
(Gal. n, 17, in, 2, 5, 14 ; I Cor. i, 30 ; vi, n ; II Cor. v, 21 ; Rom. 
vm, i), becomes an adopted son (Gal. in, 26, iv,6 ; Rom,vm, 14), 
and is constituted heir of the Messianic blessings (Gal. v, 5 ; 
Eph. i, 13, 14 ; II Cor. i, 22). What then are the means placed 
by God at the disposal of man for the appropriation of Christs' 
Spirit and for entering into His community, in order to receive 
the " abundance of grace, and of the gift, and of justice through 
the one, Jesus Christ " (Rom. v, 17) ? These means, as we 
shall now see, are faith and baptism. 



PART III. 

Humanity after the Redemption. The Liberty of 

the Spirit. 



CHAPTER I. 
Subjective Appropriation of the Effects of the Redemption. 

ART. I. FAITH. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Faith, the condition and means of appropriating subjectively 
the atoning effects of Christ's Redemption, plays a very impor- 
tant role in the Pauline Epistles 1 . By faith, says the Apostle, 
we have remission of sins and reconciliation with God: "If 
Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain, for you are yet in 
your sins " (I Cor. xv, 17) ; " God hath proposed Christ to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood " (Rom. in, 25). By 
faith we cease to be ao-f^ve^, e^? ^ an d apiapTwXor; (Rom. 
v, 6, 8, 10). By faith we are delivered from the paedagogium 



i. riia-cu; is derived from im6Ei.v which in the active voice signifies " to 
persuade or attempt to persuade "; in the middle, TTet'6eo-0at, " to let oneself 
be persuaded or convinced " ; in the second perfect, TTEirotOEvai, " to be convinced, 
to have confidence "; TTErcotOdx and 7rTroi'6f)fft!; which come from TrsTtotOsvai 
follow its sense (cf. II Cor. i, 15, in, 4, x, 2 ; II Cor. vni, 22 ; Phil, in, 4). 
The verb Trst'Ow often has the sense of persuading, believing, having confidence, 
in texts which are not specifically of religious import : "Apiu yap avflptoTtoo:; 
TTEI'OW ?]' TOV 6eo'v (Gal. i, 10 ; cf. II Cor. v, n) ; TTE'TrEtafxai 81 OTI xal ev croi 
(IITim.i, s;cf. IITim.i, i2;Rom.vin, 38, xiv, 14, xv, i4):E7W77ETcoi6a skujxac EV 
xupt'tp OTI ouSsv a'AAo (ppov^aeTE (Gal. v, 10 ; cf. II Thess. in, 4; IT Cor. 11, 3, x, 7; 
Rom. ii, 19; Phil, i, 6, 14,25, 11, 24; Pbilem. 21). The derivate, TuaTEUEiv.has the 
general sense of " to believe, to admit " (cf. I Cor. xi, 18, xin, 7). Saint Paul 
also speaks of the Gospel which had been " committed " to him ; cf. I Thess. n, 
4 ; Gal. n, 7 ; I Cor. ix, 17 (TncTeuOrjvai, TteTrtVcsufjiai; cf. Rom. m, 2: OTI 
eitiaTuOT)(rav TOC Xoyta TOU OEOU). Cf. LEMONNYER, fLpi.tres de saint Paul, 
vol. I, p. 254 ff. 

riw^is; is also used in the special sense of a) fidelity of God: ^ T) a7u<ma 
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and from the malediction of the Law (Gal. in, 25, 13, 14), be- 
come sons of Abraham (Gal. in, 7), have part in the blessings 
promised to him (Gal. in, 9 ; Rom. iv, 16), possess peace, and 
confident access to God (Rom. v, i ; Eph. in, 12). By faith 
we live in Christ and Christ in us (Gal. n, 20, in, 26 ; Eph. 
in, 17), become a " new creation, " and receive the Spirit, the 
token of the Messianic inheritance. 

The Apostle constantly associates faith with justice and 
justification. " The justice of Godisby thefaithof JesusChrist " 
(Rom. in, 22), justice results or comes from faith (Rom. ix, 30), 
is based on faith (Phil, in, 9), in a word, is the justice of faith 
(Rom. iv, 11-13). It is in favor of the believer that the justice 
of God manifests itself in the Gospel (Rom. i, 17, in, 21), it 
is faith which is reckoned unto justice (Gal. in, 6 ; Rom. iv, 
3-5, 9-12, 22-25), an d it is justice which comes from faith that 
Saint Paul and the Christians pursue and not that which comes 
from the Law (Rom. ix, 30-33 ; x, i-io ; Phil, in, 9-10). Being 
the means of arriving at justice, it is also, by that very fact, 
the means of obtaining justification: man is not justified 
i% s'pywv vojjiou but only Bt.a Tusrecoi; XpiaroG 'I^sou, ex Tuareax; 
Xpio-Tou, TstdTsi, and ev Xpicmji (Gal. n, 16, 17 ; III, 8, 24 ; 
Rom. in, 28). God justifies the circumcision ex 7u<rrew<; and 
the uncircumcision Sia TYj<i marew<; (Rom. Ill, 30 ; V, i). 
Verily, according to Saint Paul, faith is the initium, radix, et 
fundamentum omnis justifications. In view of this great 
and fundamental importance which the Apostle constantly 
attributes to faith, let us consider more in detail its nature, 
its object and origin, as well as its efficacy 1 . 



auxdiv TT)V TtiVctv xou OeoG y.aTapyiiCTei (Rom. in, 3) ; b) fidelitv of servants: 
Tratrav Tucmv evSeixvufjLs'vou? dyaOV (Tit. 11, 10), and of widows: TTJV 7cpu>TT)v 
rc fax iv TJOexTicrav (I Tim. v, 12) ; c) good faith: ~fc> 81 8 oux EX Ttfaxeux; ai-iapxia 
EG-X'.V; d) faith of miracles (cf. Rom. xn, 3-6 ; I Cor. xii, 9, xm, 2). It is 
however only with Tridxeuco and iti'crcu; in the strictly religious sense that 
we shall be concerned in our study. Faith, according to its particular context, 
may denote an act, a habit, or an object. Faith is a) actual, when it is related 
to justification which it produces (cf. Rom. in, 22, 28, 30 iv 5, 9, n, 13, 16, 
v, i ; Gal. n, 16, in, 8, 9, n ; Phil, in, 9) ; b) habitual, when it is accompanied 
by a personal pronoun or a genitive (Rom. i, 8, 12 ; I Thess. i, 3, 8, in, 2, 5, 6, 7 ; 
cf. also Gal. v, 22 ; II Thess. i, 4 ; I Tim. i, 14 ; II Cor. x, 15 ; Gal. 11, 20 ; 
II Cor. v, 7 ; I Cor. xvi, 13) ; c) objective, when it stands for the Gospel or 
the Christian economy (cf. Rom. in, 31, iv, 14 ; Gal. i, 23 ; Rom. x, 8, i, 5, 
xvi, 26 ; Gal. in, 2, in, 23-25). 

i. PRAT, o. c., vol. II", pp. 281-282, tells us that in the analysis of faith 
three mistakes are to be avoided : i) to explain the biblical usage by the 
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I. THE NATURE OF FAITH. 

The dominating and principal element of Christian faith as 
described by Saint Paul, one which is at the basis of every act 
of faith, is intellectual belief. This is especially true when the 
object of faith is a past or future act, or when the truth is not 
directly related to salvation. Such was the faith of Abraham 
who, though the object of his faith was in the future, believed 
firmly without being affected by incredulity or shaken by doubt. 
This intellectual conviction brings about an obedience of the 
whole man to the divine will as known by revelation, so that 
he receives the Gospel fact as an irrefragable proof of God's 
love for men. Finally, if faith is in Him Who promises, it is 
also confident and hopeful. 1 

While obedience and confidence are only accidental effects of 
faith, it is strange to find that in modern theology, which is 
not yet emancipated from Lutheran orthodoxy, " trust " still 
continues to retain its primary place. We need cite only a 
few quotations from contemporary Protestant authors to be- 
come convinced of this fact. Thus according to Morgan z faith 
is " trust in the sin-forgiving, salvation-bringing grace of God 
revealed to men in Jesus Christ. To believe is to rely on the 
gracious purpose of which He is mediator. " So also according 



profane usage, since the two have nothing in common save the name;' 2) to 
take as point de depart the etymology of the Greek word, a product of 
a different race and civilisation ; 3) to proceed from the notion of faith to 
the notion of believing, since in the Hebrew where the concept of Christian 
faith was first elaborated the grammatical derivation proceeds from the verb 
to the substantive. 

i. BENZ, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, p. 47, thus sums up 
the Pauline concept of faith : " Fassen wir die Momente zusammen, so diirfen 
wir den Glauben als die hochste, den ganzen Menschen nach Verstand und 
Willen in Anspruck nehmende sittliche Tat bezeichnen, welche den Menschen 
zum gelehrigen Schiiler und gehorsamen Diener der gottlichen Offenbarung 
macht. Enthiillt Gott Geheimnisse, so halt sie der Mensch fur wahr. Gibt 
Gott cine Verheissung so hofft er ; bietet er ein Gut an, so vertraut er ; tut er 
seinen Willen kund, so gehorcht er. Alle diese psych ologischen Momente : 
Glauben ( = Furwahrhalten), Hoffnung, Vertrauen, Gehorsam, und dazu die 
Liebe umfaszt der paulinieche TriVut? Begriff ". Cf. LATTEY, art. De 
justificatione per fidem, VDni, March 1924, pp. 80-86, HARENT, art. Foi, 
DTC, vol. VT, pp. 58-78, MERK, art. Justus ex fide vivit, VDni, 1923, pp. 193- 
198, 231-237, 257-264, TOBAC, o. c., p. 225 ff., BARTMANN, S. Paulus und 
S. Jacobus fiber die Rechtfertigung, BS, 1897, p. 40 ff., MONSE, Johannes und 
Paulus, NTA, 1915, p. 121 ff. 

z. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 117. 

=3 
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to Peake 1 faith is an " act of personal trust and self-surrender, 
the movement of man's whole soul in confidence towards Christ". 
Denney 2 tells us that " if a man with the sense of his sin on 
him sees what Christ on His Cross means, there is only one thing 
for him to do one thing which is inevitably demanded in 
that moral situation : to abandon himself to the sin-bearing 
love which appeals to Him in Christ, and to do so unreservedly, 
unconditionally and forever. This is what the New Testament 
means by faith. " Similarly, according to Garvie 3 faith means 
" trust in God's grace as revealed in Christ, an acceptance of 
the forgiveness of sin that has come to man in His Cross. " 
For Chadwick 4 faith is not the " acceptance of even the most 
precious dogma concerning God or the soul of man. It is the 
reliance of man upon his living Lord and Friend. " We need 
not multiply quotations any further. Should one ask how, 
after the intellectual element has been eliminated, faith still 
retains its certitude, the above definitions become still more 
unsatisfactory and obscure. Let us rather turn now to Saint 
Paul's Epistles, and see how important a role the intellectual 
element plays in his conception of faith 5 . 

In Rom. c. iv the Apostle describes in glowing terms the 
faith of Abraham which on the one hand was reckoned to him 
unto justice independently of works, and on the other was a 
prototype of the Christians' faith (Gal. in, 5) . Though, humanly 
speaking, the promise of a numerous progeny was a forlorn 



1. The Quintessence of Paulinism, p. 30. 

2. The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, pp. 289-290. Ci'. also by 
the same author, art. Faith and the Righteousness of God, Exp., 1901, pp. 81-95. 

3. Studies of Paul and His Gospel, p. 267. 

4. Art. The Just Shall Live by Faith, Exp... 1906, p. 182. 

Directly opposed to the above is the view of RASHDALL, The Idea of Atone- 
ment, pp. 108-109 " 1 think it cannot be denied that Saint Paul does habitually 
identify faith with intellectual belief. This is shown by the illustrations which 
he give? to prove that even before Christ's coming faith had been the root- 
principle of goodness in the holy men oi old. Abraham's faith consisted 
in believing God believing the various divine communications made to him, 
in particular believing that he should beget a child when he was a hundred 

years old We should not perhaps be going very far from St. Paul s 

real meaning if we ?aid that the belief to which St. Paul attributes the iustify- 
ing effect was belief in the whole revelation of God through Christ, in God's 
whole scheme of supplying out of His special grace or favor a means of 
justification to those who had failed to obtain it as of right through the law 
of Moses or the iaw of their own con-,c ; erce ". 

5. Cl. J^IARD, Les vertus iheologales d'aprds les dpitres de saint Paul, 
pp. 13, 17 fif. 
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hope, Abraham did not waver in his faith but was firmly 
persuaded that God would accomplish what He promised. " Who 
against hope believed in hope, that he might be made the father 
of many nations", according to that which was said to him : So 
shall thy seed be. And he was not weak in faith, neither did 
he consider his own body now dead, whereas he was almost an 
hundred years old, nor the dead womb of Sara. In the promise 
also of God he staggered not by distrust (oii SiexpiOiri T-/J 
aTcisTta), but was strengthened in faith giving glory to God, 
most fully knowing that whatsoever he has promised he is also 
able to perform " (Rom. iv, 18-21). Here the Apostle describes 
the faith, the belief, the intellectual assent to divine revelation 
under the influence of a will well-disposed. This will impedes 
the intelligence from stopping at difficulties which arise against 
revelation, or from ceding to doubt and incredulity, ou 8iexpi97) 
T7) cuucma. By believing God on His word, by placing with 
a full conviction the divine omnipotence above the apparent 
impossibilities of the miracle announced, Abraham rendered 
glory to God. The faith therefore which Saint Paul praises 
in Abraham is not that of the Protestants whereby one " trusts " 
that his sins were remitted in Christ, but the general and Cath- 
olic faith by which Abraham believed all that God told him. 
In fact, the Apostle concludes : " Now it is not written only 
for him, that it was reputed to him unto justice, but also for 
us, to whom it shall be reputed, if we believe in him that raised 
up Jesus Christ, our Lord, from the dead " (Rom. iv, 23, 24). 
To " believe " then, is to accept the Gospel, persevere in it, and 
retain it firmly : " The Gospel in the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth, to the Jew first, and to the 
Greek. For the justice of God is revealed therein, from faith 
unto faith, as it is written : the just man liveth by faith " 
(Rom. i, 16, 17) Elsewhere faith is identified with belief in 
Jesus Christ : " The justice of God, by faith of Jesus Christ, 
unto all and upon all them that believe in him " (Rom. in, 
22 ; cf. vi, 8). 

In Rom. x, 9 Saint Paul describes the new way of obtaining 
justification and salvation, and says that this consists in 
professing and believing the two fundamental articles of Christi- 
anity, namely, the Divinity and Resurrection of Christ : " if 
thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thy heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
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be saved " (GTS. eav 6p.oXoyri<r/}$ ev TG> aro|j(.aTi a-ou xupt.ov 'I 
xal 7ttareua-y|<; Iv T/J xapBia <rou 6'u 6 9eo<; aurov Tjyet.pev ex vexpwv 
ff{o9T,(T7)) (Cf. Rom. iv, 24). In order to have part in the 
salvation of Christ one must therefore make public confession 
that " Jesus is the Lord " and believe in His Resurrection. 
Here again the intellectual character of faith is evident. 
Nor can any objection be urged against our interpretation 
from the words, ev TYJ xapota. There is nothing to prove 
that xapSia denotes the affective part of man. The expression 
is an Hebraism in virtue of which xapoioc denotes the interior 
as opposed to the exterior man ; one must believe internally 
and not merely with his lips. Moreover, in the LXX, on which 
Saint Paul depends, the term xapota denotes the seat of intel- 
ligence, the judgment. 

Faith, in so far as it is ex auditu, is likewise represented by 
the Apostle as an adhesion of the mind to divine testimony : 
" But all do not obey the Gospel. For Isaias saitb : Lord, who 
hath believed our report ? Faith then cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of Christ " (Rom. x, 16, 17). Similarly 
to the Galatians Saint Paul writes : " This only would I learn 
of you : did you receive the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith " (Gal. in, 2 ; cf. I Thess. n, 13) ? From 
these texts it is clear that faith is not some sort of a mystical 
tendency towards an object more suspected than known, but 
that it is intellectual belief. It is again in the sense of intellec- 
tual persuasion that the term faith is used in Rom. xiv, 23 : 
" All that is not of faith is sin. " Diem? here is the conviction 
which we have of the liceity of our actions. 

In I Cor. i, 21 ; m, 5 ; xiv, 22 ; and xv, 2 ; iTricrreucraTe is 
used as an equivalent of TO euayyeXiov. . . o xal irapeLxjSsTs, iv 
& xal ecnrrixaTe. To " believe " is to persevere firmly in 
the Gospel : " My preaching was not in the persuasive words of 
human wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and power, that 
your faith might not stand on the wisdom of me, but on the 
power of God " (I Cor. n, 5) ; " if Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain " (I Cor. 
xv, 14 ; cf. xv, n) ; " Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, do man- 
fully, and be strengthened " (I Cor. xvi, 13). 

In his second letter to the Corinthians the Apostle char- 
acterizes the future life as a special presence of the Lord for 
us : " But we are confident, and have a good will to be absent 
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rather from the body, and to be present with the Lord " (II 
Cor. v, 8). The principle of this presence will be eKo?. Our 
existence here below, on the other hand, is characterized by an 
absence from the Lord ; the reason of this estrangement is the 
fact that we are under a regime of mar-.? : Sia TUWTSW? yap 
rapi7caToG|jisv ou Sia ELOOU? (v, 7). While eKo? therefore signifies 
a perfect knowledge of the Lord which will render Him 
present to us, the opposite term, itum?, denotes an imperfect 
knowledge, which leaves its object as it were distant, but which 
is nevertheless knowledge, belief (cf. I Cor. xiu, 12-13). 

In his Epistle to the Thessalonians the Apostle tells his con- 
verts that their faith in God (Y) TUOTK; up.wv T-J icpos TOV 9sov) 
is known to all, and thus explains his affirmation : " For they 
themselves relate of us, what manner of entering in we had unto 
you, and how you turned to God from idols to serve the living 
and true God " (I Thess. i, 9). Their " faith in God " (v, 8) 
accordingly denotes conversion from polytheism to the belief 
in a true God (cf. I Thess. n, 10-13, X 4> IV > I 4)- Elsewhere the 
Apostle describes salutary faith as an adhesion to the truth : 
" Gos has chosen you to save you by the sanctification of the 
Spirit and by faith in truth " (m<m<; dAT,6eta<; ; ; cf . Col. II, 
12 : 7c{<m<; r^c, vepyeta<; toG Qeou ; Phil. I, 27 : mcmq TOU 
euayyeXiou) (II Thess. n } 13). But if faith has truth for its 
object, is it not an act of simple belief ? Moreover, is not 
truth an object to which " trust " cannot be directed ? While 
we do admit that confidence of pardon and other religious sen- 
timents ought ulteriorly be added, we do deny that these are 
designated by the term, " faith. " 

The Epistles of the Captivity likewise supply sufficient 
evidence for an intellectual faith. " As therefore you have 
received Jesus Christ the Lord, " says the Apostle, " walk ye in 
him, rooted and built up in him, and confirmed in the faith, 
as also you have learned, abounding in him in thanksgiving " 
(Col. n, 6, 7). Saint Paul immediately explains this faith by 
pointing out the enemies who menace it, and by characterizing 
it as a solid conviction which resists the teaching of false philo- 
sophy : " Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy and 
vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, according to 
the elements of the world, and not according to Christ " 
(n, 8 ; cf. also n, 12). 

In Eph. iv, 13 the Apostle associates as closely related the 
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ideas, " the unity of faith " and " the knowledge of the Son of 
God. " In Phil, in, 8, 9 he uses as synonyms the expressions 
" knowledge of Christ " and " faith in Christ " : "I count all 
things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ 
my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
count them but as dung, that I may gain Christ, and may be 
found in him, not having my justice, which is of the law, but 
that which is of the faith of Christ Jesus, which is of God 
justice in faith. " 

It is again faith as intellectual adhesion to the true doctrine 
which the Apostle in the Pastorals opposes to the false teaching 
of the heretics (I Tim. I, 19 ; iv, i ; II Tim. u, 17, 18 ; Tit. I, 
13, 14). Finally, the intellectual character of faith is evident 
from the fact that Saint Paul contrasts it with ignorance (I 
Tim. i, 13) and incredulity (Rom. iv, 20). While in all these 
texts TU<JTI<; is used in the subjective sense, there are also several 
passages in which it is used objectively (Gal. i, 23, in, 23, vi, 
10 ; I Tim. iv, 6). This second usage likewise supports our 
thesis since iucm<; would never come to mean doctrine if the 
act of believing was not an adhesion of the mind to a doctrine. 

This intellectual conviction, restricted at first to the sphere 
of the understanding, immediately produces an impression on 
the soul which receives the Gospel as an irrefragable proof of 
the divine love for men. This impression brings about a sub- 
mission of man's whole being to the divine Will as known by 
revelation. Active and normal faith necessarily involves this 
act of obedience since it contains implicitly the wish to do all 
the things that God will ordain ; it is faith of which charity 
is the form (Gal. v, 6), it is faith which justifies. In fact, " to 
believe " and " to obey " are frequently synonyms in the Paul- 
ine Epistles. The Apostle frequently speaks of the " obedience 
of faith 1 , " and describes incredulity as a lack of submission, 
as a revolt. The crime of the Jews was that they did not 
submit to the faith (ou^ uTceTayvjcrav, Rom. x, 3, 16 ; cf. Rom. 
vi, 17, xv, 18). Again, in the Apostle's statement to the Thes- 



j. Cf. Rom. r, 5 : St' 06 sXa.Sofj-sv x<*P lv xa ' t a^oaToXriv etc; 

c; sv iracitv Tot? eOveutv 'Jirlp TOU ova'pux-coc; au-cou ; Rom. xvi, 25, 26 : 
jj.uaTT,piou... oavepwOevToc; SI vuv 8ia TE ypacptov "rcpo>Y|Ti>i(3v... sic; OTra-'.OTjv 
Tu'aTsuK ei<; iravTX TOE eOyrj yvwpiffOevroc;. In these passages the expression, 
sic; uTraxoTjv iriVceux; = in view of the obedience of the faith (obj. gen.). Cf. 
Rom. x, 1 6 : 5-jr/jy.ooaav TtjJ 'jayyXiC|>, II Cor. x, 5 : eU -UTJV uTraxoTjv iou 
Xp-.atou, Acts xi, 7 : UTTT^XOUOV TTJ Tu'crrei. 
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salonians, " we were comforted, brethren, in you, in all our 
necessity and tribulation, by your faith, because now we live, 
if you stand is the Lord " (I Thess. in, 7, 8 : 3ta 
TrapexX'/iOrijjiev, aoeXa>oi. &p' upuv im. -rcaa 1 '/] T'?j dvayxri xal 
v^uudv 8'.a TYJ<; U[juov mareax;, OTI vCiv ^wfjiev eav 6|xer<; 
ev xuptcp), the expression 3ta 77)? 6|j.wv 7u<7Tew<; is equivalent to 
Opeiq crtrixeTe ev xupuji. It is therefore because man is convinced 
that God has manifested His grace and pardon in Christ and 
justifies those who are united to Christ, that he submits to 
the Gospel and wishes to participate in the atoning effects of 
the Redemption through the reception of baptism. 

When the object of faith by its nature falls within the domain 
of hope, sincere faith also produces confidence. But this hap- 
pens only accidentally when the revelation which one believes 
contains a promise, and can thus excite hope of the thing 
promised or confidence in Him who promises. Many revela- 
tions, however, have a different content, threaten punishment, 
lay down precepts, or promise nothing. Again, frequently, faith 
has an object to which " trust " cannot be directed l . Faith, 
moreover, possesses an intrinsic moral value even apart from 
obedience and confidence 2 . 

Many modern theologians, though they concede that Saint 
Paul frequently uses the term faith to denote simple belief in 



1. Cf. II Thess. ii, 12: " God hath chosen you first-fruits unto salvation- 
in sanctification of the spirit and faith of the truth " (TCUJTEI aXTjftsi'a;) ; 
Col. ii, 12 : " In whom (Christ) also you are risen again by the faith of the 
operation of God (Sia TT^ TUSTECOC TT}<; svepysi'as TOU Oeou), who hath raised 
him up from the dead " ; Rom. x, 16 : " But all do not obey the gospel. 
For Isaias saith : Lord, who hath believed our report " (TIC i iVceuuev T^ 
fix of) fyj.wv) ? Cf. I Cor. xv, 2, etc. 

2. Faith cannot exist in its most simple stage without the pius credulitatis 
ajfectus, whereby man freely acknowledges God's authority and implicitly 
confesses the veracity of His testimony. " Without faith it is impossible 
to please God. For he that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and is 
a rewarder to them that seek him " (Heb. xi, 6 ; cf. XT, 5), here we have 
a faith in which the will plays the least part, yet the Apostle says that by it 
it is possible to please God. The same is true of the faith described by Habak- 
kuk (cf. Rom. i, 17; Gal. in, n), which was a firm adhesion to the divine word, 
a firm belief that the prophecy made in God's name would be accomplished ; 
and the fnait of this faith would be the fact that by it the just will live, i. e., 
be the object of providential preservation. So too Abraham, the object 
of whose faith was not only in the distant future but a'so, humanly speaking, 
inconceivable, believed without hesitation or doubt ; by the firmness of his 
assent and by his implicit acknowledgment of the Divine veracity he gave 
glory to God Who in turn imputed his faith unto justice (Rom. iv, 16-22). 
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the word of God, maintain that faith has another and more 
profound meaning in the New Testament. This meaning, they 
say, presupposes belief but adds to it a subsequent affective ele- 
ment which is variously described by different authors, but in 
which the essence of faith is said to be contained. Thus War- 
field 1 writes that " faith obviously contains in it an element 
of knowledge, and it as obviously issues in conduct. But it 
consists neither in assent nor in obedience, but in a reliant 
trust in the invisible author of all good, in which the mind is 
set upon the things that are above and not on the things that 
are upon the earth. ... So little is faith in its biblical conception 
.merely a conviction of the understanding, that, when that is 
called faith, the true idea of faith needs to be built up above 
this word. It is the movement of the whole inner man... 
the going out of the heart from itself and its resting on God in 
confident trust for all good. For sinful man this hearty reliance 
on God necessarily becomes humble trust in Him for the 
fundamental need of the sinner forgiveness of sins and 
reception into favor. " So too Morgan 2 writes : " Luther 
restored faith to the place which it occupies in the theolog}'' of 
Paul.... The new significance attached to faith implies a 
deepened conception of it. It is no longer conceived as 
primarily an affair of the intellect... It is nothing else than 
personal trust in the sin-forgiving race of God. " 

What is to be said of this view ? In the first place, we do 
not deny that there is in Christian faith a sort of confidence or 
" trust " in God. When one believes another because of his 
veracity or competence he in a way confides in him. But this 
reliance which we recognize as essential to Christian faith is 
not posterior but anterior to belief. Confiding in the knowledge 
and veracity of God, we believe on His word that He wishes to 
pardon us because of Christ ; for Catholics this belief is faith, 
for Protestants it is only a preliminary. Secondly, as a con- 
sequence of this belief there arises in us not only reliant trust 
but also other religious sentiments such as humility, penance, 
abandonment to God, and the beginning of love ; for Protes- 
tants this confidence of pardon is an act of faith properly so- 
called, for Catholics it is merely a result of faith. 



1. Art. Faith, HDB, vol. I, p. 836. 

2. Art. Faith (Christian), ERE, vol. V, p. 691. 
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Protestant theologians frequently adduce in favor of their 
interpretation a category of texts where the verb ma-Teuw is 
employed without any complement 1 , or where it is employed with 
a preposition and an accusative. In regard to the latter usage 
Warfield 2 remarks: " When we advance to the constructions 
with prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper sense 
of the word that of firm, trustful reliance comes to its 
full rights.... Constructions with prepositions governing the 
accusative, involve an implication of ' moral motion, of mental 
direction towards '... The special N. T. construction, however, 
is that of '<;, which occurs some forty-nine times, about four- 
fifths of which are Johannine and the remainder more or less 
Pauline. The object towards which faith is thus said to be 
reliantly directed... is always a person, and that very rarely 
God. . . most commonly Christ. . . a glance over these passages 
will bring clearly out the pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. 
It may be more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense conveyed by the 
verb itself, while the proposition adjoins only the person towards 
whom the strong feeling expressed by the verb is directed. In 
any event, what these passages express is an ' absolute trans- 
ference of trust from ourselves to another, ' a complete self- 
surrender to Christ. " 

The first case, i. e., where TUO-TEUW is employed without a 
complement, need not detain us here very long. These texts 



1. Texts of this category in the Gospels have usually their complement 
indicated in the context, and can hardly be adduced in favor of the Protestant 
interpretation. Thus in Lk. i, 45, we read : " blessed art thou who hast 
believed, because those things shall be accomplished that were spoken to thee 
by the Lord " ; here, as is evident, there is no question of confidence of pardon 
but of belief in a revelation. Elsewhere faith is belief in the power of Jesns 
as miracle-worker ; cf. Mtt. vm, 3, ix, 28, 29 ; Mk. v. 36, ix, 22, 23 ; Lk. vm, 50; 
John ix, 40. In St. John 7ri<neuco is often explained by the context in the 
sense of a firm belief in the revelations of Jesns : " ]f I have spoken to you 
earthly things and you believe not, how will you believe, if I shall speak to you 
heavenly things " (in, n, 12) ? Elsewhere TIICTTEUU) is equivalent to the 
recognition of Christ's divine mission to preach the truth 01 of His Messianic 
character : " I speak to you, and you believe not ; the works that I do in the 
name of my Father, they give testimony of me. But you do not believe 
because you are not of my sheep " (John x, 25, 26 ; cf. John v, 44, ix, 37, 
xvi, 30, xix, 35 ; Lk. xxii, 66, 67). Frequently TUOH-EUU) is intimately connect- 
ed with the idea of a miracle which serves as the reason of belief ; cf. John in, 2, 
iv, 4, 8, xi, 14 ; Mk. xy, 32, xvi, n ; Lk. xxiv, 41. 

2. Art. Faith, HDB, vol. I, p. 829. 
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usually have an explanatory context in which the complement 
is implicitly contained. To " believe " ordinarily means, in 
these passages, to accept as the word of God the truths preached 
by the Apostles. Thus in I Thess. I, 7 the Apostle writes " you 
became followers of us, and of the Lord, receiving the word in 
much tribulation, with joy of the Holy Ghost, so that you were 
made a pattern to all that believe " (TuaTeuoumv) in Macedonia 
and in Achaia ; " You had received of us the word of the hearing 
of God, " he again tells the Thessalonians, " not as the word 
of men, but (as it is indeed) the word of God, who worketh 
in you that have believed (moTeuoumv) (I Thess. II, 13). " It 
pleased God, by the foolishness of our preaching to save them 
that believe " (mareuovTaq) (I Cor. i, 21 ; cf. XV, n). " The 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth " (Travel TO) TuareuovTt.) (Rom. I, 16). 

The case where itiaretiw is used with a preposition and the 
accusative is of even less force against our explanation 1 . For 
the construction with the dative case, which evidently signifies 
mere belief, and that with a preposition and the accusative are 
used indiscriminately by the Apostle. Thus in Rom. iv, 5 we 
read : TO> 8k jj/r\ epyoc^oyevci), TUOTSUOVTI oe e"m TOV StxaiouvTa TOV 
acrepTJ, Xoyt^erai. T| TUCTTK; a'j^ou et? cHxcaoa-uy/jv, while in VI, 3 it 
is said : eTuareua-ev Se AjSpaaj/. T(5 Qeai xal eXoyitrQ^ auTw eiq 



But what about the philological principle that the preposition 
with the accusative always indicates movement and in our 
case movement towards Christ a fact, which would seem to 
indicate more than a simple belief. This principle, though it 
may be true for classic Greek, is not valid for New Testament 
Greek because of a double influence exercised on the latter, 
the one by the Hebrew and the other by the KOLV/I. What the 
classic Greek ordinarily expressed by the dative, as moreueiv 
TLV,, the Hebrew is obliged to render by a preposition. Now 
the Greek of the New Testament frequently imitates the He- 



i. Thus in St. John the accusative and the dative are used indiscriminately. 
Cf. vin, 30, 31 : Tauta autou XaXouvxot; TtoXXot eTuVceuaav e!<; au-ro'v. e'Xsysv 
ouv 6 'ITJCTOU? irpo<; TOIX; 7reTrurtsuxo'za<; autfij 'JouScu'oc; vi, 29, 30: omexpt'OTi 
''Irjaou^ x.al elTrev aitotq. TOUTO eemv TO spyov ToO OECU, 'tva Tnatsu^Ti ei? Sv 
a7rCTTtXev Ix.Etvo?. eiTroJ ouv auTfo' Tt ouv TCOisTt; au ffTifXETov, 'tva I'Samsv 
xal 7CtaTuaw|j.v aot ; To believe in Christ (et^ auzov) is, according to the same 
Evangelist, to believe in His words ; cf. John vn, 16, 28, 31, 47, 48, vin, 30, 28, 
29, x, 42, xn, 44, 46. 
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brew construction, either because the Jewish writer uncon- 
sciously followed the syntax of his mother-tongue, or because 
the LXX influenced his style. The Koiv/i had much the same 
influence, for there we notice a growing antipatlw for the 
dative 1 . And if this tendency was characteristic of verbs used 
to denote local position, a fortiori would this be the case for 
verbs of moral signification as maTeuw, where the writer was 
free in his choice of sis or ev, since the Hebrew had only one 
preposition (3) to express either the one or the other, and 
since the classic Greek in the majority of these cases employed 
no preposition at all. Hence the usage of moreuu with the 
accusative does not betray that " pregnancy " of meaning 
which modern theologians pretend to find therein. 

A further objection against our interpretation might be drawn 
from the Pauline distinction between " faith " and " works of 
the law. " The epya vop.au were actions performed in conform- 
ity with the Law as this was conceived by the Jews and Judai- 
zers. They were works done without an internal spirit and 
their sole aim was external legality and the esteem of men. 
They were acts by which the Jew wished to attain justice not 
by relying on grace but on his own natural powers (Tit. in, 
5; Phil, m, 9; cf. Eph. n, 9, 10 ; Tit. m, 5-8). They are 



i. To conclude from et? to the idea of movement is. according to BLASS, 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen GriecMsch-, p. 123, to commit an anachron- 
ism : " Eic hat sich in der Sprache nicht nur behauptet, sondern auch das 
verwandte ev absorbiert : wovon schon im NT. viel vorliegt, wiewohl im 
Gesamtgebrauche dem stark vertreten el? doch noch ev betrachtlich iiberlegen 
ist. Der klassische Stand : ev m. Dat. wo ?, ei<; mit Akk. wohin ? 1st schon 
von Alters her in Dialekten dahin vereinfacht, dass ev beide Kasus und beide 
Funktionen an sich nahm ; die Volkssprache aber ging einen anderen Weg und 
reduzierte alles auf si? m. Akk., fur wo ? and wohin ? Von dieser Vermischung 
die auch bei den LXX und auf agyptischen Privaturkunden begegnet, halt 
sich ausser Matth. kein Erzahler des NT frei ". The same author continues 
on p. 125 : " In anderen Fallen ist die Willkiir des Schriftstellers in dei Wahl 
von si<; oder ev nicht zu verwundern, da das Hebr. nur das eine 3, das klass 
GriecMsch aber uberhaupt keine Prapos. hat. So wechselt TTWTSUSIV sic mit 
iticjT. ev (Me i, 15) und TC. sVt wozu das klassisch richtige IT. xiv t ' kommt ; entspr. 
Wechsel der Prap. ist bei dem Subst. inVcic (T) ev Xp., TJ sic Xp.). MOUI/TON, 
art. Characteristics of New Testament Greek, Exp., 1904, pp. 465-470, admits 
the senescene of the dative in the Koivi] but retains nevertheless a distinction 
between the different constructions of Tturceutu lor the Christian language : 

To repose one's trust upon God or Christ was well expressed by Tncrcsueiv sVc, 
the dative suggesting more of the state, and the accusative more of the initial 
act ; while si; recalls at once the bringing of the soul into that mystic union 
which St. PauJ loved to express by ev Xpicrcqj " (p. 470). Reasoning of this 
kind, needless to say, is a priori and lacking in positive proofs. 
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distinguished from the xd&a and dyaOa spy a, works truly good 
and supernatural (I Cor. vn, 9 ; II Cor. ix, 8 ; Gal. vi, 10 ; 
I Tim.v, 10 ; Tit. n, 4). Now it might be argued that if to these 
Jewish works " faith " alone is opposed : " For we account a 
man to be justified by faith, without the works of the law " 
(Rom. in, 28 ; cf. Eph. n, 8, 9 ; Rom. iv, 25, v, i), faith ought 
to include not only belief but also that interior spirit and reli- 
gious sentiments which were absent in the carnal Jew. This 
difficulty, however, cannot avail the Protestants since it tends 
to demand as condition of salvation not only " trust ", which 
for them is the essential element, but also humility, repentance, 
renunciation of a sinful life, etc., requirements, which the Lu- 
theran theologians would by no means be willing to admit. 

Furthermore, the Apostle does not say that we are justified 
by " faith alone " but " by faith. * " The Pauline Epistles, not 
being didactic treatises, nowhere give a complete enumeration 
of the conditions of salvation. These are to be found scattered 
here and there, so that the integral doctrine results only from 
an ensemble of the texts. Hence the Apostle, although in cer- 
tain passages he attributes justification or salvation directly to 
faith, explains elsewhere that faith is efficacious and justifying 
only when informed by charity : " For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
that worketh by charity " (mem? Si' dyarcri? evepyou|j.evT)) (Gal. 



i. GARVIK, Studies of Paul and His Gospel, p. 267, wrongly maintains that 
Saint Paul " over against the Judaizers in the Church asserted that man 
is justified by faith alone ". Equally devoid of Scriptural foundation is 
the statement of DENNEY, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 291, " Luther 
is abundantly right in his emphasis on faith alone ". Cf. also KNOKE, Dev 
chvistliche Glaiibe nach Paulus, p. 16 f. If Saint Paul in Romans and Galatians 
insists so much on faith, this was due to the disposition of the Jewish people. 
The Jew believed that, as a son of Abraham and of the circumcision, he was not 
a sinner but eo ipso had a strict right to the blessing of the Messianic kingdom, 
a right which, moreover, could not. be blotted out even if he did sin. Others 
who did not err so far believed that they could at least by the observance 
of the Law acquire a right to recompense which God would acknowledge. 
Against these pretentions Saint Paul teaches that both Jew and Gentile were 
sinners, and that true circumcision was purity and sincerity of heart. Hence 
another way of salvation is to be sought, salvation, namety, by faith. By faith 
one believes and submits to the dispositions and conditions of salvation 
which proceed from the infinite wisdom, love, and mercy ot God for men, 
and which are subject to His power. Now it was precisely because this new 
dispensation was contrary to the Jew's desires, pretentions, and expectations, 
because it meant the surrender of what was dearest to the Jew, the lucra 
(Phil, in, 4, 7), that the Apostle insisted so much on laith. Cf. JOYCE, The 
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v, 6), and " if I should have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains and have not charity, I am nothing " (I Cor. xm, 
2). Again, Saint Paul tells us that we are justified by grace 
(Rom. in, 24), by baptism (Eph. v, 26 ; Tit. in, 5), by the obser- 
vance of the commandments (I Cor. vn, 19), and that " we are 
saved by hope " (Rom. vin, 24). When several causes 
concur to produce the same effect, Sacred Scripture attributes 
this effect now to one and now to the other, without wishing 
thereby to impty that one of these causes can suffice 
to the exclusion of the others. Hence in the Pauline 
expression, " justified by faith, " the term " faith " does not 
change its meaning nor does it denote but merely presupposes 
the other dispositions. Faith is the primary requirement of 
justification, a condition which determines the nature of the 
whole subsequent process. Whatever else man may do he must 
first of all believe God's message to man and His promise of 
supernatural life through Jesus Christ. Apart from faith man 
does not and cannot know anything of the supernatural end 
for which God destines him ; revelation alone can make this 
known to him. Unless he has heard God's message and believes 
it, it is out of the question that he should take a single step 
towards its attainment. Hence faith, as the Church tells us, 
is the commencement, the foundation, and the root of all justifica- 
tion 1 . 



Catholic Doctrine of Grace, p. 136. LATTEY-KEAXING, The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures, vol. Ill, App. p. 249 ff. That other conditions 
besides faith are necessary for justification is clear from what we said above ; 
but we must not seek the Apostle's whole doctrine in ever}? text. The sola-fides 
theory, justification " by faith alone " , a term, which Luther arbitrarily insert- 
ed in Rom. in, 28, has little vogue to-day. Says HARNACK, Wesen des Christen- 
tums, p. 1 80 : " Die sola-fides-theorie hatte zur Folge dasz der gemeine Mann 

es nicht ungern horte Die Religion ist nicht nur Gesinnung, sondern 

Gesinnung und Tat, Glaube, der in der Heiligung und in der Liebe tatig ist ". 
RITSCHL, o. c., vol. Ill 4 , p. 558 : " Demnach ist freilich den romischen Theolo- 
gen zuzugeben dasz die Liebe zu Gott das Wesen des Glaubens ausmacht ". 
Cf. also RASHDALL, The Idea of Atonement, p. 120. 

i. Trid. Sess. VI, cap. 8 (Denz., 801). PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 281, thus 
explains the phrase : " La foi est I'origine de notre salut parce qu'elle est la 
premiere disposition salutaire et que sans elle le pecheur ne peut ni esperer, 
ni se repentir veritablement, ni aimer Dieu d'un amour sincere. Elle en est 
le fondement, parce que tout le reste s'appuie sur elle ; si elle tombe, tout 
1'edifice croule avec elle, tandis qu'elle peut se maintenir dans la ruine des 
autres vertus. Elle en est la racine ; non pas qu'elle soit le germe spontane 
et infaillible des autres dispositions surnaturelles, mais parce qu'elle concourt, 
avec le secours divin, a les produire et a les soutenir ", 
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Faith, then, according to Saint Paul, is not a fiduciary faith 
whereby man " apprehends " the divine justice in order to cover 
himself with it as with a mantle, but a firm belief in the truths 
arid promises of divine revelation. It is thus the beginning of 
salvation, because no one can be converted to God unless he 
recognizes Him as his supernatural end and aim. It is also the 
foundation of salvation because upon it the other predisposing 
acts rest securely, being organically united to it, For faith is 
an active and renovating principle : it produces fear of God's 
justice, hope of forgiveness, sorrow for sin, the first beginnings 
of charity, and a resolution to begin a new life by observing 
the commandments and by receiving baptism ; the sequence of 
these stages is not inflexible, for it is quite possible for the sinner 
to pass from faith directly to love 1 . Before proceeding further 
to examine the question whence faith derives its efficacy, we 
shall say a few words concerning the origin and object of faith. 



II. THE OBJECT, ORIGIN, AND EFFICACY OF FAITH. 

A. The formal object of faith, i. e., that which provokes the 
adhesion of the mind, is always the testimony of God, whether 
this comes to us immediately or mediately. The difference in 
the mode of transmission does not change the character of the 
divine testimony : " when you had received of us the word of 
the hearing of God, you received it not as the word of men, but 
(as it is indeed) the word of God, who worketh in you that have 
believed " (I Thess. n, 13). The Gospel is not the Apostle's 
own creation, for he had " neither received it of man nor learned 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ " (Gal. I, 12). Hence 
the Gospel is the word of God, and to believe the messengers 
of God is to believe God Himself. 



i. As JOYCE, The Catholic Doctrine of Grace, p. 121-122, remarks : " It may 
indeed happen that in some favoured souls faith is immediate^ followed 
by love. If that is so, there is for them no need of explicit acts of fear or hope, 
or even of sorrow for the past : love would supply the place of all. If anyone 
loves God, his love contains equivalently the hope of gaining God, the fear 
of losing Him, and regret for past sins. But this case must be reckoned as 
altogether exceptional. Ordinarily speaking, men climb the ladder of sanctity 
by degrees. Fear first moves them to forsake sin : then the hope of a future 
reward exerts an ever increasing influence upon them : and only after this 
do they recognize that God is more precious than His gifts, and so are led 
to love Him with their whole heart ". 
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Frequently the material object is not expressed, and, in that 
case, is most comprehensive. The Apostle often calls the Chris- 
tians believers, because faith is not only a profession of the Gospel 
in all its amplitude but also the universal sentiment which best 
expresses the character of a Christian. Again, texts are to be 
found where Saint Paul assigns as the general object of faith, 
the Apostolic preaching, the Gospel, the truth (II Thess. n, 12, 
13 ; I Cor. xv, i, 2 ; Rom. i, 16, 17, x, 8 ; Phil. I, 27). 

If we abstract from the above cases, faith in the Pauline 
Epistles has two objects, God and Christ. The intellectual con-- 
tent of faith is the certitude that God is faithful to His promises, 
that He is all powerful to realize them, that He loved us and 
delivered up His Son for us, that He disposed everything for 
our salvation ; it is the certitude that Jesus is the promised 
Messias, the Son of God, that He became our propitiation and 
redeemed us by the Blood of His Cross, that He was raised 
from the dead and is now the glorious Lord, that we also shall 
be raised from the dead, and that nothing can separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus (I Thess. i, 8-10, iv, 
13 ; Gal. n, 20, in, 6 ; I Cor. xv, i-n, 14, 17 ; Rom. in, 25, 
iv, 3, 5, 17-25, vi, 8, ix, 33, x, 8, 9 ; Col. n, 12). When the 
material object is God it, as it were, coincides with the formal 
object, and the expressions to believe God (Oetjj) and in God 
(em 6e(j!>, em Oedv, s.iq Oeov), suggest various shades of meaning 
which are best rendered only by the Greek particles. 

This teaching of Saint Paul that Christ is the Object of our 
faith, has been denied by several modern theologians. Thus 
according to Shears 1 the " faith of Jesus Christ "is a new power 



i. The Gospel according to St. Paul, pp. 108, 116, 133 ff. A similar theory- 
had been proposed already in 1891 by HAUSSLEITJSR, art. Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi und der chrisiliche Glaube, ein Beitrag zur Erklarung des Romersbriefs, 
NKZ, 1891, pp. 109-145, 205-230. Cf. also by the same author, art. Eine theol. 
Disputation uber den Glauben Jesu, NKZ, 1891, pp. 507-520, and ScHLaGER, 
art. Bemerkungen zu Tcietis 'l^aoo Xptaxoij, ZNTW, 1906, pp. 356-358, 
Haussleiter contended that in the expression TTICTTK; ']T)ffou Xptcrrou, the 
genitive is subjective and not objective, that like the " faith of Abraham " 
in Rom. iv, 16 (cf. in, 26, 22) it denotes the faith (in God) which Christ Himself 
maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that this faith is put 
forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and that it is to be grasped 
or appropriated by the Christian. Haussleiter brings together things, like 
the lu'crcu; 'iTjaou XptcjTou of Rom. in, 22 with the 7n'a-a<; Osou of in, 3, 
which are really disparate. Haussleiter's theory was ac:ain adopted by 
KITTEL, art. llto-ci.; 'IrjaoO Xpia-roG bei Paulus, ThSK, 1906, pp. 419-436. 
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won for man by Him, Who alone has brought it to perfection and 
Who thus laid hold on the perfect and indefeasible righteous- 
ness of God. This faith abides as a regenerating source of life 
in His mystical body, the Christ. In short, it is the faith of 
Jesus fulfilling itself as the faith of Christ. Hence this " faith 
of Christ " is not so much a faith that looks up from the believer 
to Christ as the faith that comes down from Christ to the be- 
liever. It is not so much the hand by which men lay hold 
on Christ as the hand by which Christ lays hold on them, 
enduing them with His power and making them sons of God 
in Himself. It is a faith which is " in Christ " not so much 
because Christ is its object as because He is its source. The 
author distinguishes three stages in the process of justification : 
first, a preliminary act of faith, which is as it were the human 
contribution to baptism, and is the natural and necessary pre- 
lude to man's taking his stand on the faith of another ; second, 
baptism, whereby one enters into spiritual fellowship with Christ 
the Head of the Church, and shares His life ; thirdly, man, by 
being in Christ through baptism, lays hold of the grace, i. e., of 
the faith of Jesus Christ by which his own imperfect faith is 
revived, quickened, perfected, in a word, becomes a justifying 
faith. Hence to be" in Christ " is to be justified. 

A similar theory has been proposed by Deissmann 1 . Accord- 
ing to this author faith is not a condition precedent to justifica- 
tion but rather the experience of justification. It is union 
with God, an unshakeable confidence in His grace, and is 
brought about by fellowship with Christ. With the Damascus 
assurance, says the author, of ' Christ in me ', and that other 
assurance of equal content, ' I in Christ ' , there is concentrated 
in the deep and to religious impulse extremely sensitive soul 
of the Apostle an inexhaustible energy. In all directions Saint ' 
Paul now radiates T) ouvajjus TOU Xptarou (II Cor. xn, 9) that 
possesses him, and dispenses TO 7iXouTo<; TOU XpioroCi (Eph. in, 
8), the suXoyia Xptcr^ou (Rom. XV, 29), and TO TtA^pwfxa TOU 
Xpiarou (Eph. iv, 13). To designate this abundant ' power of 
Christ ' which streamed through him and took effect from him 



For a criticism of the theory cf. NEKLSEN, art. Hat der Herr Jesus Christus 
geglaubt ? NKZ, 1894, pp. 668-676, MEYER, art. Der Glaube Jesuimdder Glaube 
an Jesum, NKZ, 1900, pp. 621-644, HILGENFELD, art. Der Brief des Pauhis 
an die Romer, ZWT, 1900, pp. 385-407. 

i. St. Paul, a Study in Social and Religious History (E. T.), p. 139 ff. 
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Saint Paul employed a well-known technical religious term, 
the Greek word marts, which we are accustomed to translate 
as " faith. " Faith with Saint Paul is not " faith-in " Christ, 
but faith " in-Christ, " i. e. something effected in the vital union 
with the spiritual Christ. The use of the genitive, " of Jesus 
Christ, " the author further tells us, is very peculiar to the 
Pauline Epistles, and is not sufficiently explained by the ordinary 
grammatical scheme of subjective or objective genitive. Hence 
the need of establishing a peculiar type of genitive, which might 
be called a " mystic genitive, " because it expresses a mystic 
state. The " faith of [esus Christ " then is equivalent to 
" faith in-Christ. 1 " ' 

What is to be said of this theory ? In the first place, it 
is true that by baptism we are incorporated into the mystic 
body and come to participate in Christ's Life. By becoming 
members of the Church of which Christ is the Head, we are 
' said to be " in Christ " or " in the Spirit. " But Saint Paul 
never describes our union with Christ and our sharing of His 
Spirit and power by the term " faith. " Faith precedes our 
incorporation into Christ by baptism, is intrinsically related to 
it, but does not nieiely follow it. Normal and justifying faith, 
which in the first place is an assent of the intelligence to a super- 
natural truth, brings about a submission of the whole man to 
the Gospel, i. e., to the economy of salvation of which God is 
the author and Christ the herald. This faith necessarily com- 
prises together with the submission to the Divine Will the im- 
plicit desire of baptism. Just as the baptism of an adult does 
not take place without faith since it cannot be conceived with- 
out penance and a conversion to God, so also sincere and justify- 
ing faith cannot be conceived without the desire of baptism. 
Hence it is that our supernatural regeneration is attributed now 



i. The author also sees the " mystic genitive " in such Pauline expressions 
as f) ayaiTT) TOU Xpicrcou (Rom. vui, 35; II Cor. v, 14 ; Eph. in, 19), TJ sX-rrtc TOU 
x.upioo T)[j.wv 'ITJCTOU X. (I Thess. I, 3), -q s.\pwt\ TOU X. (Col. in, 15), -rcpauTT)!; xal 
ETTiet'xeia TOU \. (II Cor. x, i), cmXay/va 'I- X. (Phil, i, 8), fj u7iOjj.ovT) TOU X. 
(II Thess. in, 5), T) UTtaxoT) TOO X. (II Cor. x, 5), aX'nOsi'a X. (II Cor. xi, 10), 
cpo'jiJoe; X. (Eph. v, 21), T) TreptToirrj TOU X. (Col. ii. n), T<X TtaO^.aTa TOU X. 
(II Cor. i, 5 ; Phil, in, 10), and al OXi'tjisu; TOU X. (Col. i, 24). A glance at 
these passages, however, will convince us that they do not all belong to the same 
category ; secondly, their particular meaning is to be deduced not from their 
grammatical construction but from the context and general Pauline doctrine 
and usage. 
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to faith, now to baptism, since the act and the rite are mutually 
connected and exercise a common causality : " For you are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ " (Gal. 
in, 26, 27). By our union with Christ, therefore, we become 
children of God, and this union is brought about by faith and 
baptism. 

The term rcums, consequently, is not used by Saint Paul 
to denote the supernatural life which, as members of the mystic 
body, we. derive from Christ our Head. But what is to be said 
of the contention that the phrase, mo-Tiq 'Ir,o-ou Xpt,aroG, 
designates a faith of which Christ is not the Object but the Sub- 
ject, that it is a faith which Christ brought to full perfection 
during His mortal career, in order to procure thereby righteous- 
ness for us ? Considered from the view point of grammar the 
subjective genitive is here possible, and this construction might 
be admissible if 7u<m<; were used by the Apostle to denote 
Christ's obedience and total oblation of Himself to the Father. 
However, although Saint Paul at times uses UTUOCXOTI to denote 
justifying faith, we have no evidence that he ever used mane, 
to designate the moral element of Christ's redeeming work. In 
fact, the interpretation of Tuort.; 'IricroD Xpiarou as frequently 
proposed by modern theologians is only another device for 
eliminating from Scripture the doctrines of Christ's Divinity 
and the sinlessness of His nature. For just as we cannot speak 
of the faith of the Father we cannot speak of the faith of His 
Son. Nuvl 8e (xsvet iu<m<; is meant for us and not for Him 
Who sits on the right hand of God. He Who, as the Apostle 
tells us, is true God, " who was predestinated the Son of God 
by the resurrection " (Rom. I, 14), " who is over all things God 
blessed forever " (Rom. ix, 5), Who is " the great God and our 
Saviour " (Tit. n, 13), Who is the image of the invisible God 
(Col. i, 15), in Whom " dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporeally " (Col. n, 9), and Who is the brightness of God's 
glory, and the figure of his substance " (Heb. I, 3), how can He 
be said to have believed 1 ? 



i. If we turn to the Gospels we shall find that Christ always claims for 
Himself alone knowledge of the Father and of all revelation : " All things 
are delivered to me by my Father. And no one knoweth the Son but the 
Father, neither doth anyone know the Father, hut the Son, and he to whom 
it shall please the Son to reveal him " (Mtt. XT, 27) ; " No man hath peen God 
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Saint Paul never speaks of any faith which Christ had, or 
proposes it as a model of our own, but, on the contrary, 
frequently represents Christ as the Object of Christian faith. 
Thus in Gal. n, 16 he contrasts justification e epycov vo,uou and 
justification ei- luerreox; Xpiorou, which, in turn, is equivalent to 
Ylfjieu; e^ Xptorov 'I^o-ouv eTttoreucrafjiev. Again in Col. II, 5 he 
says : " though I be absent in body, yet in Spirit I am with 
you, rejoicing and beholding your order, and the steadfastness 
of your faith which is in Christ " (TO orspeujjia TYJS efc Xptarov 
moreiix; up.iov). So too he praises Philemon for the faith which 
he has in the Lord (TUOTTK; r,v e/si<; irpo? TOV xuptov 'I^aouv, v. 5). 
To the Romans he writes : " if thou confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved " (Rom. x, 9). In 
the same Epistle he again says that " God hath proposed Christ 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood " (Rom. in, 25), 
arid that as to Abraham so also to us " it shall be reputed unto 
justice if we believe in him that raised up Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who was delivered up for our sins and rose again for our 
justification " (Rom. iv, 24, 25). In Gal. ra, 2, 5 Saint Paul 
says that the Ga.latian converts had received the Spirit,whereby 
they were grafted on the mystic Christ, by the hearing of faith 
the object of which was Christ Crucified. To the Corinthians 
he writes that they will be saved if they keep intact their faith 
in the Gospel which he preached to them ; the contents of this 
Gospel was the fact that " Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures, that he was buried, and that he rose again 
on the third day " (I Cor. xv, I ff. ; II Cor. iv, 13-14). Similarly 
in I Thess. iv, 13 he says that " if we believe that Jesus died 



at any time ; the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father he hath 
declared him " (John I, 18). He of Whom it was said that He spoke (be; 
ii-ouuiav e^cov, Who so frequently and majestically reiterated : eyio oe Xeyw 
UJAIV, is not a believer who has received revelation, but is rather Himself 
the Divine Revealer, the revealed Truth itself, the Object of our faith. And 
if faith be defined as the iX7rio|j.svtov &7roVcaai<;, TCpayjJiaTiov eXsyx ? O 'j P^ETUO- 
fxs'vajv, and if it be opposed to direct knowing and vision of divine things, it is 
the latter which the Saviour always vindicated for Himself : " Amen, amen, 
I say to thee, that we speak what we know, and we testify what we have seen, 
and you receive not our testimony. If I have spoken to you earthly things, 
and you believe not, how will you believe if I shall speak to you heavenly 
things ? And no man hath ascended into heaven, but he that descended 
from heaven, the Son of man who is in heaven " (John in, 11-13). 
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and rose again, even so them who have slept through Jesus will 
God bring with him " 1 . 

The phrase, 7u<ru<; 'lyiaou Xpunrou, does not derive its meaning 
from the grammatical construction but from the context and 
from the complete doctrine of the Apostle. If we base ourselves 
on the latter, we shall find that there is question not of Christ's 
personal faith but of that of the faithful in Christ as its Object 2 . 
Moreover, in the Pauline Epistles themselves we find such 
analogous constructions as " faith of the operation of God " 
(Col. n, 12, mart? TYJ? vepyea<; TOU Geou), " faith of the Gospel " 
(Phil. I, 27, m<m<; TOU euayyeXfou), " faith of the truth " 
(II Thess. II, 12, iucm<; e&rj6ewc<;), expressions, which clearly 
indicate an objective genitive. 

B. Faith which, as we have noted above, is a necessary 
preparation for baptism, is not a " human contribution " to the 
latter, but is of supernatural origin. Saint Paul in tracing the 
genesis of faith describes first of all its external causes : " Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved. 
How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? Or how shall they believe him, of whom they have 
not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach unless they be sent, as it is written : 
How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, of them that bring glad tidings of good things ! But all 
do not obey the gospel. For Isaias saith : Lord who hath 
believed our report ? Faith then cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of Christ " (Rom. x, 13-17 ; cf . Rom. x, 17 : 



1. From the above it is clear how unfounded is the statement of SHEARS, 
o. c., p. 56, when he says that Rom. iv, 24 " contains the only unequivocal 
statement to be found in St. Paul's writings of the Object of the faith which 
justifies Christians ". 

2. The above theory has been severely judged by many Protestant theolo- 
gians. Thus DENNEY, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 155 (note), 
writes : In his later work, Paulus, Deissmann gives another illustration of what 
the writer can only regard as a refusal to take Paul's thought seriously. He 
makes the morcc 'lr ( crou Xptoroo faith in Jesus Christus " Christus- 
glauben ", not faith of which Christ is the object, but such faith as one can have 
in God only in virtue of being " in Christ " ; and he even introduces into 
the grammar, where one had thought himself safe from such phantasmata, 
what he calls a genitivus mysticus to cover this interpretation. So too HILGEN- 
FELD art. Der Brief des Paulus an die Romar ZWT, 1892, p. 391 : " den 
Gedanken des glaubigen Jesus Christus und aller nach seinem Vorbilde glauben- 
den sollte man Rationalisten iiberlassen und nimmermehr dem Paulus auf- 
drangen ". NEELSEN, art. Hat der Herr Jesus Christus geglaubt, NKZ, 1894, 
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T\ -rucmc; di dxo% ; I Thess. II, 13 : \6joc, cko^ ; Gal. Ill, 
2-5 : axor, Tuareg). Faith then in its origin is a belief that 
this message proclaims a truth. The preaching itself is called 
a " word of hearing " because the first condition of its efficacy 
is that it be heard. 

The preaching which engenders faith is not merely a simple 
apostolic message, but a discourse rendered efficacious by the 
power of God's Spirit : " Knowing brethren beloved of God, 
your election, for our gospel hath not been unto you in word 
only, but in power also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
fulness " (I Thess. I, 4, 5). " My speech and my preaching was 
not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in showing 
of the Spirit and power, that your faith might not stand on 
the wisdom of men, but on the power of God " (I Cor. n, 4, 5 ; 
cf. also I Thess. n, 13 ; II Thess. n, 13, m, 2 ; Rom. vm, 28- 
30). Faith, therefore, is a grace and gift of God : " For by grace 
you are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, for it 
is the gift of God, not of works, that no man may glory " 
(Eph. n, 8-9) If salvation by faith is not of us but of God's 
grace, faith eo ipso is also gift of God, or, as the Apostle else- 
where calls it, a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v, 23 ; cf . Rom. xn, 
3 ; I Cor. xii, 9). ^ 

C. We have thus far considered the nature of faith and its 
immediate effects. We have seen what is its genesis and princi- 
pal object. What role, it might now be asked, does faith 
exactly play before justification, or, in other words, what is its 
precise efficacy and causality * ? Is it a condition sine qua non 



p. 675 : " Es ist schriftwidrig, es ist gegen alle analogia Scripturae, vom 
Glauben Jesu Christ! zu reden, als ob er, der Herr und Gegenstand des Glaubens, 
geglaubt hatte, ein Glaubender, Glaubiger gewesen ware und im Glauben 
gewandelt hatte ". CREMER, Die Paulinische RecMfertigungslehre, p. 316 : 
" Hurcu; ist bei Paulus em so fest ausgepragter Begrifi zur Bezeichnung des 
Glaubens, welcher dem Sunder als Gercchtigkeit in Anrechnung gebracht wird, 
dasz die Hinzufiigung des Genetivs dessen, der sonst Objekt des Glaubens ist, 
auch nur diesen als Objekt desselben, nicht als Subjekt kennzeichnen kann 
ob man nun einen sogenannten Objektsgenetiv anerkennt oder nicht " 
Cf. also MEYER, art. Der Glaube Jesu und der Glaube an Jesum, NKZ, 1900, 
pp. 621-644. 

i. Cf. LAGRANGE, Epltre aux Romains, p. 137 ff. According to some 
of the Reformation theologians faith is the formal cause of justification, i. e., 
that in which our justification consists. According to others faith justifies 
by its mere presence, without exercising any influence or causality. At 
all events, it remains the official doctrine of Protestantism that faith is an 
opyavov Xv]Tm/.6v of justification; whether this instrument is purely receptive 
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without exercising any influence on justification, or is it, on the 
contrary, a cooperation on the part of man ? The Apostle em- 
ploys three modes of expression to denote the relation of faith 
to justification. First of all, it is said that man is justified or 
that God justifies iv. TU<TTEW<; (Rorn. I, 17, III, 26-30, IV, 16, V, 
i, ix, 30-32 ; Gal. u, 16, III, 8, n, 22, 24, v, 5). Since God 
proceeds to justify because man has faith, it follows that faith 
is a necessary and indispensable preparation. In as far as man 
is justified ex TUG-TEW? it would seem at first sight that faith 
is in some way the source of justice, but since the latter is the 
justice of God faith cannot be its first and primordial source. 
Secondly, justice is said to be 8wt TUG-TEW; (Rom. ill, 22, 25, 
30; Gal. n, 16, in, 14-26; Eph. n, 8, in, 12, 17; II Tim. in, 15), 
an expression in which 8 '.a with the genitive indicates still more 
clearly the active role of faith. Thirdly, justification reposes 
on faith, em morei (Phil, in, 9) as on a foundation. If we 
examine these formulas closely we shall see that faith is not 
merely an essential condition, 'whose presence is necessary for 
some unknown reason, but that it exercices a true causality of 
the moral order. More exactly, it is not faith which justifies 
but God Who justifies by faith. Thus faith is neither efficient 
principal cause, nor formal cause, but only an instrumental cause 
of our justification. God justifies through faith (8-.a ma-Tew;) 
as channel of grace ; He justifies in view of faith (e*x TUG-TEWS) 
as principle of internal renewal, and He justifies on faith 
(ETU TUO-TEI.) as on a foundation of salvation. Once justified 
man continues to live ev TUO-TEI as in a supernatural atmosphere 
of which his life henceforth has need (I Cor. xvi, 13; II Cor.xni, 
5 ; Gal. n, 20 ; I Tim. I, 4, n, 15) u 



or whether it implies a certain activity is not clear. In fact, Lutheran theolo- 
gians usually refuse to examine this point, and Luther himself, when he was 
approached on this question, burst out in invectives against the infernal and 
diabolical sophisms of his interrogators. Those who maintain that faith is 
purely receptive regard it as something passive, as having no moral value, 
as a condition pure and simple ; and if they wish to be logical, they must also 
renounce all attempts to explain why faith is pleasing to God and renders Him 
glory, and why it is required for justification. They content themselves 
by telling us that faith justifies per modum apprehensioms, by laying hold, 
as it were, of Christ the Redeemer and of His blessings which are offered to us 
in the Gospel. That in this reasoning there is a flagrant confusion between real 
and intentional possession is only too evident. Cf. POHLE, art. Justification, 
CE, vol. VIII, pp. 574-576, PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 536 ff., GOULD, St. Paul's 
Use of Sixatouv, AJT, 1897, pp. 149-158. 
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But we must penetrate yet further into the manner in which 
faith makes the Christian a participant of justice. For, as we 
have said above, it is only by a participation in the Life of the 
Risen Christ that we share in the atoning virtue of Christ's 
Redemption. If faith in the soteriological events of Our Lord's 
life produces justice and justification, this can only be in so far 
as it unites us to Christ and makes us members of His mystic 
body. This union with Christ is not a mere conformity of life 
or a mere moral union of the intelligence and will, but a real 
and mystic union, and the justice which results therefrom rests 
precisely on a real presence of Christ's Spirit in man. But how 
can faith produce a union of this kind ? Justifying faith, 
which in the first place is an assent of the intelligence to a truth, 
brings about an obedience of the whole man to the economy of 
salvation, and necessarily comprises the implicit desire of bap- 
tism. It is in baptism that we are regenerated, and incorporated 
into the mystic Christ. 

ART. II. BAPTISM, 

If life is activity and influx which the members receive from 
the head, life in the Spirit begins at the moment when the 
Christian is incorporated into Christ. We become members of 
Christ at the very moment that He becomes our Head. Now 
it is in baptism that we become members of Christ's mystic 
body, that we become His property and possession. It 
is in baptism that we assume the manifold relations of 
filiation in regard to the Father, of mystic identity with Christ 
and of consecration to the Holy Ghost. The Apostle usually 
presents baptism to us as a mystic death and resurrection. 
In baptism we put on Christ, Xptorov evBuo-aorOe 1 (Gal. in, 

i. The term evSusaOai is frequently employed by Saint Paul in a metaphor- 
ical sense. In four passages the word occurs in a figure taken from the armour 
of a soldier : evSuortoueOa (>k TOC 8-rcXa TOU <pcoio<; (Rom. xui, 12), evSuaaaOe 
TTJV TcavoTiXi'av TOU OEOU (Eph. VI, li), EvSuarajievot TOV 6u>paxa TTJ<; r/.oao<7uvT)<; 
(Eph. VI, 14), and evSwipiEvoi 6wpaxa TuVceux; xal ayairfjc; xcd irspi/.s^aXat'av 
eXTri'fia fftoTTipia? (I Thess. v, 8). In these verses where the symbolic element 
is in the foreground e'voueaOai implies possession : the virtues are the superior 
power to which the Christians submit and by which they are transformed. 
In Col. in, 12 the Apostle says that the Colossians should be possessed and 
transformed by such virtues as mercy, etc : evfiuorxaOe ouv crTr/.ay^a oi/cupuou, 
^pTjaTOT7)Ta, Ta7reivo<ppo<TuvT)V, 7rpauTT)Ta, jxaxpoOujj.i'av. In I Cor. xv, 53-54 
Saint Paul tells us that the corruptible, i. e., the body, will be possessed and 
controlled by incorruptibility, that immortality will gain a victory over death : 
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27 ; cf. Rom. xm, 14), are plunged into Him as into a super- 
natural element and atmosphere, die and rise mystically with 
Him. 



I. BAPTISM A MYSTIC DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

Saint Paul describes baptism, first of all, as a " putting on 
of Christ (Gal. m, 27 ; cf. Rom. xm, 14). 'EvSueaOxi. XpL 
is to surrender oneself to the power and possession of Christ so 
as to belong entirely to Him 1 . When we " put on " Christ, He 
unites us most intimately to Himself so that He actually dwells 
in us. He conforms us to Himself by making us participate of 
His Spirit and by elevating us to the dignity of sons of God. 
The historical fact by which this evoueo-Oat. is first effected is 
our baptism into Christ : " as many as you as have been baptized 
in Christ, have put on Christ, " 6W yap et? Xpiarov ej3a7CTw9y)T:e, 
Xpiarov eveSuaacrQe (Gal. in, 27). In baptism then we submit 
our whole being to Christ and are intimately bound to 
Him. But this evSueaGa-. Xpiarov is to be perfected in our 
lives, and hence the Apostle exhorts the Romans who had al- 
ready been baptized : " put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, " 
^vBucraaOe TOV xtipiov 'lYjcroiiv Xpta-rov (Rom. XIII, 14), By our 
deeds we must renew our surrender to the will of Christ 
Whose possession we are by baptism. 

The same idea of property, of subjection, and of consecration 



Set yap to <p6aptov TOUTO evSuaaaOou atpOapai'xv xai TO OVTJTTOV TOUTO EvSu 
aOavaci'av. A similar figurative use of evfiuecrOai is found in II Cor. v, 2 : 
" in this also we groan, desiring to be clothed upon (cTrevSuaaaOat) with our 
habitation from heaven ", i. e. already in this body we desire to be possessed 
by the glorified body. In Eph. iv, 22-24 Saint Paul uses ivSueaOxi with 
a personal object : " put off, according to former conversation, the old man, 
who is corrupted according to the desire of error. And be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, and put on (evSuuaaOat) the new man, who according to God 
is created in justice and holiness of truth " ; here again the words of Saint Paul 
bring out the idea of being changed according to the new life, of giving oneself 
up to the power and possession of the new man. In Col. in. 10 Saint Paul 
similarly tells us that we should free ourselves from the possession and power 
of the old life, and surrender ourselves to the new life : " strip yourselves 
of the old man with his deeds, and put on (Evouaajj.svoi) the new, him who is 
renewed unto knowledge, according to the image of him that created him " 
The above interpretation of evoikaOai seems best to accord with the middle 
and with LXX usage. 

i. The usage of evfiuew with a personal subject and object in the LXX, 
and in the profane Greek and Kotv/i differ in this : the former uses the active, 
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to the Person of the Lord Jesus, the Head of the Church, is 
expressed by the formula (3aimei.v ei? TO ovofxa (I Cor. I, 
13-15), This expression is in turn synonymous with |3a7meiv 
ei<;, except that the latter denotes primarily a, relation of mystic 
union and identity. When Saint Paul speaks of baptism d$ 
Xpt-orov he seems to consider Christ as a sort of divine element 
or supernatural atmosphere into which we are plunged. Thus 
in Rom. vi, 4, 5; the result of baptism in Christ (v. 3) is that " we 
are buried together with him by baptism, " cruve-a<p7)[jiv ouv 
auTco Bta TO'J (iiaTracrfjiaTot; et's TOV Sava-rov, and planted together 
with Him, o-ujjupu-rot. (cf Col. II, 12 : o-uvrafpevTs? au-w ev 
T(j> paTrna-jjum). The same idea is found in I Cor. xii, 13, 
though here the expression is a little different : " in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, " ev kvi TrveujjKm r\y.e<; 
rcavTSs si; Iv crwijia e* ( 3a7ma67juiev ; we were all baptized into 
one mystic body because we were all plunged into the same 
mystic Christ. In Gal. in, 27-28 the result of our baptism 
in Christ (00-01 si's Xoirrov s^aTCTia-GTiTs) is the fact that we 
" put on Christ " (Xpiorov eveSua-aa-Oe) and were made " all 
one in Christ Jesus " (-n:avTe<; ei; ears ev Xpt,ar> 'Ir|a-ou). This 
sense, however, is derived neither from the verb itself, Ba-rm^eiv, 
which had become a technical term signifying " to confer bap- 
tism, " nor from the preposition ei<;, which may denote a simple 
relation, tendency, end, etc. It is the context alone which 
induces us to retain for (3aTmciv its etymological sense of " to 



and the term means " to take possession of ", while the latter uses the middle, 
evBuecO'/!, and the term signifies " to surrender to the possession of ", " become 
the property of ". For the usage of the word in the Hellenic world cf. OHLEYER, 
The Pauline Formula " Induere Christum " with Special Reference to the Works 
of St. John Chrysostom, p. 56 ff., BURTON, The Epistle to the. Galatians, p. 204, 
CREMER, Woylerbuch der neutestamenllichen Gracitat 9 , p. 376 ff. When the 
OT uses evjuciv t^n? with a personal object, it is used e. g. to denote the 
fact that the Spirit of God put on some cine : Judg. vi, 34; 7tveu|j.a xup-ou 
evsSuaE TOV FeSetov = |W"|rnK n^? Hln^ Q-n) ; cf. I Para. xii. 18; 
xai TTve'jy.a evEouue TOV 'Ajj.acrai ; II Para, xxvi, 20 : xai 7vvU|jia Osoij eveSuae 
TOV 'Appier;. PFence while it is in the profane Greek that we find a more 
exact parallel of the Pauline formula, EVjtkaOou Xpiatov, yet in both literatures 
the fundamental and essential idea of svoustv EvSusaOat is the same: it 
implies possession and dominion, and involves a change in the possessed by 
according to the possessor. When ivSus'.v IvfiueaOai is used in connection 
with various qualities and dispositions, the same difference which we have 
remarked above is to be noted in the profane Greek and LXX usage ; but the 
meaning remains the same : possession and domination of the person by the 
disposition. Cf. OHLEYER, o. c., p. 85 ff. 
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plunge. " The same idea underlies the Pauline formula, in 
Christo Jesu 1 . 

In baptism, as we already noted above, we effectively partici- 
pate in the blessings which Christ juridically procured for us 
on Calvary. In it Jesus Christ associates us in a mystic and 
yet real manner to His Death and Resurrection. By associating 
us to the former He neutralizes the force of Sin by which the 
natural man is dominated ; by associating us to the latter He 
destroys the power of death, and confers upon us life of the soul 
and life of the bod}/, a life of grace and a life of glory. True, 
we do not possess a part of these blessings save in hope, yet 
" hope deceiveth not. " 

These profound thoughts and joyful assurances are described 
by the Apostle in Rom. VI, 3-7 : " Know you not that all we, 
who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in his death ? 
For we are buried together with him by baptism into 
death that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection. 
Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him that the 
body of sin may be destroyed, to the end that we may serve 
sin no longer. For he that is dead is justified from sin. " The 
Apostle is here recalling to his readers something with which 
they were well acquainted. Baptism in the early Church was 
generally administered by immersion, and this form of giving 
the sacrament quite aptly represented the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ. The immersion and submersion in the 
water was at once an image of Christ's death and burial to this 
world and of the Christian's death and burial to sin. The total 
submersion of the Christian was a fitting representation of 
Christ's envelopment in the tomb. But as Christ died and was 
buried only to be raised from the dead by the power of His Fa- 
ther, so also we are immersed and submerged in the waters of 
baptism only to emerge and rise to the new spiritual life of 
sanctifying grace, and to continue in that new life as Christ 
continues in His glorious risen state. 

(i) To be " baptized into the death " of Christ is to be baptized 
into the dying Christ, to be incorporated into Christ at the very 



i. Cf, PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , pp. 361 &., 551 &,, DUP.ERRAY, Le Christ dans 
la vie chreticnne d'apres saint Paul*, p. 86 ff. 
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moment that He saves us, to die mystically with Him who as 
the Second Adam suffered death in the name and for the profit 
of all. Baptism for Saint Paul is not a purely figurative rite 
and symbol, but really deadens in us the old man, infuses grace 
into our souls, and really creates in us a new being. As a sac- 
rament it is an efficacious sign which produces ex opere operate 
that which it signifies. Now baptism signifies sacramentally 
the death of Christ, and hence produces in us a death which 
though mystic in its essence, is real in its effects, a death, 
namely, to sin, to the " old man, " and to the Law. 

(a) The " death to sin, " which baptism implies, is not a mere 
invitation to imitate Christ's obedience unto death, nor is it 
the result of a mere legal fiction so that God considers us as 
dead to sin although in reality we are not so, nor is it a mere 
rupture of the will with sin. It implies an interior change 
of the moral order : to die to sin is to be freed from its stain, 
delivered from its tyranny, and placed in a position where we 
can overcome its further sollicitations. All sin whether actual or . 
original, disappears at baptism. Formerly we knew by sad 
experience what it meant to be under the Law. But under 
the new law of grace there is no condemnation to the faithful 
who by means of baptism have been incorporated into Christ 
Jesus (Rom. vi, 3 ff.), and as members of His body live hence- 
forth of His life (Rom. vi, n, 23 ; I Cor. xn, 13 ; Gal. n, 20 ; 
cf . John xiv, 19, 20) : " There is now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus" (Rom. vm, i). By the waters of 
baptism we were cleansed from all stain of sin, and received 
sanctifying grace, the theological and moral virtues, and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. We were not only called but actually 
rendered just. Whereas before our conversion we were enemies 
of God and slaves of sin, we are now God's friends and adopted 
sons : " You are washed, you are sanctified, you are justified 
(aTceAoudaaOe, riyt.aa-9T)Te, eoixouwOriTe) in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of our God " (I Cor. vi, n) ; 
" God saved us by the laver of regeneration, and renovation of 
the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured forth upon us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by his 
grace, we may be heirs, according to hope of life everlasting " 
(Jit. 111,5-7). 

(b) Again, through baptism our old man, i. e. our sinful nature, 
which we inherited from the first Adam and which made us 
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slaves to sin, has been nailed to the cross of Christ, in order 
that we may lead a new life of sanctity : " Our old man 
is crucified with him, that the body of sin may be destroyed, to 
the end that we may serve sin no longer. " (Rom. vi, 6). The 
Apostle, as we know, distinguished in us two men, the old and 
the new, or rather two different states, one in which we are slaves 
to sin by reason of the Sin-principle which dominates over 
the natural man, the other in which we live as sons of God in 
the liberty and under the influence of the Spirit (Eph. iv, 22- 
24 ; Col. in, 9). This death to the " old man " is progressive 
since the tendency to evil persists even in the regenerated man. 
But with the aid of grace, concupiscence, of which the body is 
a vehicle and instrument, is rendered powerless and inoffensive. 
For Christ, the Second Adam, died on the Cross to destroy the 
dominion of sin over us. He took upon Himself our sins and 
died for us. In baptism the merits of His passions are applied 
to our soul. 

(c) By our mystical death with Christ, we are also liberated 
from the regime of the Law, which, by increasing our respon- 
sibility and failing at the same time to give the necessary 
strength for the fulfilment of what it commanded, was the 
occasion of sin and death. " But now, " says the Apostle, 
" we are loosed from the law of death, wherein we were detained, 
so that we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the old- 
ness of the letter " (Rom. I, 6). The purpose of the liberation 
from the Old Law is that we should serve God according to a new 
principle of life, namely, the grace of the Holy Spirit (Rom. v,i5 ; 
viu, 15 ; Gal. iv, 6). The new state then is one of the Spirit, 
the old state was regulated by written law ; the former is a 
period of the Paraclete, the latter took its character from the 
Sinaitic legislation ; the former turns on an inspiration from 
above, the latter on an elaborate code of commands and prohibi- 
tions. The Law in fact was intended to lead to Christ. By 
its innumerable precepts and exactions which the natural man 
could not fulfill it brought its subjects to a state of moral and 
spiritual death. By the very burden and inadequacy of the 
Law man was forced to seek refuge in God through' Christ. 
Hence the Law became useless and dead, or man died to it 
when he was united to Christ in baptism. " Through the law " 
says Saint Paul, " I am dead to the Law " (Gal. n, 19). 

(2) The Apostle always establishes a. close connection between 
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this spiritual death and the resurrection. Baptism for him is 
not only a death but also the entrance into an immortal and 
indefectible life. In this regard the baptismal rite has equal 
efficacy in symbolizing and reproducing the resurrection and 
glorified life of Christ. For Christ is our Head, and we are united 
to Him after the manner of a graft on a tree so as to form 
one growth with Him : " For if we have been planted together 
(fftijjLipuTot.) in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection... if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall live also together with Christ " (Rom. vi, 
5, 8). The Apostle here speaks primarily of our present moral 
renovation and life of grace in this world, and only secondarily 
of our future resurrection which is a natural sequel to our actual 
spiritual life in Christ. This new life may not be apparent but 
it is a necessary corollary of our death : " For you are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God " (Col. in, 3). And 
how could it be otherwise since baptism is not only the sepulchre 
of the old man but also the womb of the new : " Buried with 
him in baptism, in whom also you are risen again by the faith 
of the operation of God, who hath raised him up from the dead " 
(Col. n, 12). God desires and gives us the grace that this new 
life may endure forever, and that ultimately grace be turned 
into glory. On our part, it depends on our free will whether 
we wish to preserve the new life or not. Hence the Apostle, 
after having spoken so forcefully about the exalted life of Chris- 
tians who through baptism have died and risen to a life of 
sanctity with the risen Christ, exhorts his readers to be ever on 
their guard against sin, lest, resting too confidently in their new 
estate of grace, they become careless and again fall under its 
tyrannical sway. He warns them against the thought that, 
being freed from the slavery of the Law, they may now sin 
with impunity. On the contrary, as before they served sin 
unto death, they most now serve justice unto life eternal (Rom. 
vi, 12-23). 

By baptism, then, the Christian is, as it were, plunged into 
Christ as into a supernatural element and atmosphere (Rom. 
vi, 4, 5 ; Col. n, 12; I Cor. 12, 13), and is mystically united to 
Him. By becoming a member of the body of which Christ is 
the Head, he comes to participate in Christ's Spirit. Being 
united with Christ, he is reconciled to God, delivered en principe 
from death, justified ; he is regenerated and freed henceforth 
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from the tyrannical power of Sin. The Apostle employs various 
analogies to express our incorporation into Christ and our 
becoming members of the Church. Sometimes he speaks of 
the Christian community, of which Christ is the Head, as a 
spiritual building, now again as the Spouse of Christ, and more 
especially as the mystic body. Before we proceed to consider 
these various conceptions, we must consider once more the rela- 
tion of baptism and faith. 



II. BAPTISM AND FAITH. 

According to certain Protestant scholars as Holtzmann x and 
Heitmiiller 2 there are two almost irreconcilable currents of 
thought in the Pauline Epistles, namely, that of faith and tha.t 
of baptism; to the former belong such conceptions as justifica- 
tion and remission of sins, to the latter such ideas as sanctifica- 
tion and mystic union with Christ. Others, who attempt a 
reconciliation, unduly emphasize either the role of baptism at 
the expense of faith, or vice versa. Thus according to Shears 3 
and Deissmann 4 baptism has a real efficacy and communicates 
grace to us, and justifying faith itself is only a fruit of baptism. 
For Juncker 5 baptism is the. means of communicating grace to 
us but it is faith which appropriates this grace ; faith is the 
apprehensive cause, the opyavov XYyrmxdv of the salvation which is 
in Christ. For Denney 6 baptism is merely a " rite in which 
faith is declared, " it is " an illustration of faith, a picture in 
which the contents of faith are presented to the eye. " And 
the author continues : " baptism is a picture of death, burial, 
and resurrection. These things are in baptism as in a picture, 
but they are in faith in their reality. What is in the picture 
for the eye to see is in faith as the experience of the soul. We 
were baptized into Christ's death, means that when we were 
baptized our faith was evoked by and concentrated on that 
death ; in its atoning power, a power which belongs to it because 
it is really our death borne by Him, it takes hold of us and con- 



i. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie 2 , p. 195-199. 

2. Taufe u-nd Abcndmahl bei Paulus, 22-23, 33-36. 

3. The Gospel according to St. Paul, pp. 108, 116, 133 ff. 

.j. S. Paul, a Study in Social and Religious History, p. 143. 

5. Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, p. 114 ff. 

6. Art. The Righteousness of God and the New Life, Exp., 1901, pp. 299-311. 
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forms us to itself ; we make it our own in the very act of believ- 
ing, arid in Chiist through faith we die to sin. This is the faith 
which baptism presents to the senses 1 ". 

Before examining some of the particular Pauline texts which 
are adduced by these authors, we shall first of all make a few 
general remarks in regard to the above difficulties. The false 
dualism which Protestant scholars everywhere and at all cost 
want to introduce into Saint Paul is due to the fact that they 
have not sufficiently penetrated the Apostle's doctrine concern- 
ing Sin and that they minimize, if they do not suppress, the 
role of the Resurrection, which, as we have said above, is an 
essential complement of the Redemption. Again, there is the 
external bond of synchronism between faith and baptism, since 
most of the Christian converts to whom the Apostle's letters were 
directed had received the gift of baptism shortly after that of 
faith (cf. Acts n, 41 ; vni, 38 ; xiv, 33 ; xvm, 8 ; xix, 5) ; hence 
there was an identity of the two souvenirs. Justifying and nor- 
mal faith, which for the Apostle was first of all an assent to 
a supernatural truth, brought about an obedience of the whole 
man to the Gospel, to the new economy of salvation. This faith 
necessarily comprised together with the submission of oneself to 
God, the implicit desire of baptism. Just as the baptism of an 
adult cannot be conceived without faith since it presupposes 
penance and a conversion to God, so also sincere and justifying 
faith cannot be conceived without the desire of baptism. Hence 
it is that the Apostle attributes justice, life, salvation, adoptive 
filiation, and spiritual regeneration, now to faith and now to 
baptism, since the two are mutually dependent and exercise a 
common causality. 

In Gal in, 26, 27, the Apostle says : " For you are all the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus, for as many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ " (naves? 
yap uioi Geou ears rka TYJ? Tciarews iv XpicrTcj) T^aou 1 o<rot yap 
efq XpiffTov ejSowmfjQyjTe, Xpicrrov eveoua-aa-Qe). Here on the one 
hand the act of " putting on " Christ, the cause of filiation, 
is clearly attributed to baptism, while, on the other hand, adop- 
tion is attributed to faith as to its instrumental cause. Does 
the Apostle then assign a distinctive causality to faith and to 
baptism? or does he mean to say that faith alone is active in 
baptism while the latter is reduced to a mere symbolism ? In 

i. o. c., p. 308. 
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answer it must be noted that faith for Saint Paul denotes not 
only the act of believing, but also the condition of the Christian 
who accepts the new economy and unites himself to Christ 
(cf. Gal. n, 20 ; I Cor. xvi, 13 ; II Cor. i, 23, xni, 5 ; Col. i, 23 ; 
n, 7 ; I Tim. n, 15). The pedagogical servitude of the Law, he 
says (Gal. 3, 25), comes to an end with Christ, it disappears 
when with Christ the economy of faith begins. By becoming 
Christians, we indeed become sons of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ. The Apostle thereupon indicates by what special act 
of the Christian life, of that new condition which is that of 
faith, the divine filiation is obtained : it is by baptism in which 
we " put on " Christ 1 . 

The Apostle's affirmation in Gal. n, 19, 20, is likewise adduced 
to show that faith alone is the active principle of union with 
Christ, so that there is no place left for a real and efficient causal- 
ity of baptism. In this passage the Apostle says : eyw yap 
ot,a v6[j.ou vo ( uw arceOavov t'va Qeco J^cra). Xo'.arcjj aruveoTauoco l ut.at,. <5 
Se ouxeTt. eyw, yj Se ev e'|j.oi Xpicnrd?. 8 Se vuv u e*v aapxi, e*v morel 
^w Trj TOU ulou TOU 9eou TOU ayau'/jdavTO? p.e xal 7tapaS6vTO<; eauTOV 
urcep e'jjioi). The two expressions /j Se ev epioi Xp(aro<; and 
ev mor-rei. w are said to be not onty parallel but fundamentally 
identical ; the indwelling of Christ is not. only realized 
by faith but resolves itself into faith. That Saint Paul 
considers as an effect of faith the union of the faithful 
with Christ and the indwelling of Christ in the soul, we have 
acknowledged above ; but this faith far from excluding baptism 
supposes it and leads to it. For it is because faith tends essen- 
tially to baptism that it itself is effective. Saint Paul in becom- 
ing a Christian associated himself by baptism to the death of 
Christ ; with Him he died to the Law, to sin, and to himself. 
But he also rose with Christ,and henceforth Christ lives in him. 
Hence it is that being still in the flesh he no longer lives accord- 
ing to the flesh but for God. Before baptism he led an external 

i. CORNELY, Episiolae ad Corinthios altwa et ad Galatas. p. 516, remarks: 
" Uti justificationis, ita adoptionis nostrae fundameiitum quidem et radix est 
fides ; ipsa vero justificatio et adoptio est effectus baptismi, quo gratia sancti- 
ficante et caritate infusa Spiritum Filii clamantem Abba Pater (iv, 4) credentes 
velnt adoptionis sigillum in cordibus suis recipiunt. Haud sine ratione autem 
Apostolus dicit : qui in Christum baptizati estis ; per baptismum enim fideles 
Christo consecrari ac devoveri ac sese in ejus proprietatem tradere innuit. 
Qui vero per baptismum se totos Christo tradunt, illis vicissim Christus quoque 
se tradit ; illos quippe in se transformat ; et hoc est, quod Apostolus verbis 
Christum induistis significat. " 
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natural life, now he leads an interior supernatural life which 
is had by faith in Christ, who loved him and delivered Himself 
for him. Hence he will not render the grace of God in vain 
by placing himself anew under the yoke of the Law. 

Similar objections are sometimes based on Col. n, 10-13, an( i 
Eph. u, 4-8 ; in the former the Apostle says : " In whom also 
you are circumcised with circumcision not made by hand, in 
despoiling of the body of the flesh, but in the circumcision 
of Christ, buried with him in baptism, in whom also you 
are risen again by the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him up from the dead " (auvracpevTe; aikcji ev ty 
BaTtTia-jji.a'U, ev > xal cruv7iyep9r,Te <Xa TYJ? Tritrrewq TYJS evspyetac; 
TOU Geou TOU eyeipavvoi; auzov ex vexpwv). In Eph. II, 4-8, the 
rite of baptism is not formally mentioned, but is certainly 
understood : " But God (who is rich in mercy) , for his 
exceeding charity wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together in Christ 
(by whose grace you are saved,) and hath raised us up 
together, and hath made us sit together, in the heavenly places 
through Christ Jesus. . . for by grace you are saved through faith " 
(Bia TCicrreux;). Here again, faith is mentioned together with 
baptism. What, then, is its purpose ? Is the resurrection 
with Christ in baptism operated by faith, so that it alone is 
the active and efficacious element in baptism ? In answer we 
would note that these same effects are elsewhere attributed to 
baptism in so far as a sacramental' rite, independently of faith 
which is not even mentioned. Saint Paul considers baptism as 
an efficacious rite producing what it signifies, i. e., association 
to the death and resurrection of Christ (Rom. vi, 3 ff.). When 
the Apostle determines the moral perfection which should be the 
aim of Christians, it is ordinarily on the realities of baptism and 
not on those of faith that he bases the new obligations (Rom. 
vi ; Col. n, 20-23) . This fact clearly shows that the mystical 
death and resurrection of the Christian do not spring from faith 
alone, but from faith, the obedience of the whole man to the 
economy of salvation, which culminates in the reception of 
baptism. In I Cor. vi, n these effects are attributed in an 
even more precise way to the particular inaugural act of the 
new economy : " you are washed, you are sanctified, you are 
justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit 
of our God. " 
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Faith and baptism are, therefore, mutually dependent, and 
exercise a common causality. It is only when faith has an 
intrinsic relation to baptism that it itself becomes effective. 
By baptism we are incorporated into Christ and enter into 
possession of the effects of the Redemption. Before describing 
these various blessings which are ours by the participation of 
Christ's Spirit, let us first briefly examine the various analogies 
by which the Apostles expresses our incorporation into and 
union with Christ. 



CHAPTER II. 

Incorporation into Christ the Church. 

From the very moment of his conversion Saint Paul had a 
profound conviction of the intimate union which exists between 
Christians and Christ. The appearance on the road to Damas- 
cus, in which the persecuting Pharisee came to know that Jesus 
was, as it were, hid behind the persecuted Christians of Judea, 
placed the fact of this union clearly before his eyes. This idea 
of the Christians' union with Christ appears frequently in the 
Pauline Epistles : sometimes it is rapidly alluded to, sometimes 
it is developed more precisely, and at other times it is merely 
recalled for the occasion. Frequently, as in First Corinthians, 
it is the underlying idea of the Apostle's reasoning. Thus, there 
are divisions in the Church of Corinth ; this abuse, the Apostle 
says, must be suppressed since a schism between Christians in 
equivalent, in virtue of the union which exists between Christ 
and the faithful, to a division of Christ Himself (I Cor. i, 10- 
13). Again, fornication must be avoided since it is altogether 
incompatible with the Christian's union with Christ (I Cor. vi, 
15-17 ; cf. v, 1-6). The Corinthians must not scandalize a weak 
brother for to do so would be to sin against Christ (I Cor. vin, 
11-13). They must avoid idolatry, because all sacrifice is 
communication with the divinity to which sacrifice is offered; now 
the union of the Christian with Christ is such that communion 
with the demon by a pagan sacrifice is for the former equivalent 
to prostitution (I Cor. x, 18-21). When the same Corinthians 
are anxious concerning the resurrection, the Apostle assures 
them that our union with Christ our Head is an absolute guar- 
antee that we too shall rise with Him (I Cor. xv, 12-24). This 
doctrine of the ineffable union of the Christians with and in 
Christ gives rise to a certain number of expressions which are 
characteristically Pauline and which are not easily rendered into 
English J . At other times the same idea of our incorporation 



e. g. oujjTOxcr/Eiv (compaii, Rom. vin, 17 ; I Cor. xu, 26). 

auGTaupouoOcu (siimil cruciftgi, Rom.vi, 6 ; configi cruci, Gal. n, 20). 
auva~oOvr]C7XEiv (common, II Tim. u, n ; II Cor, vii, 3). 
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into Christ is expressed by certain analogies, the most important 
of which is that of the mystic body. 



ART. I. ANALOGIES OF THE CHURCH. 
THE MYSTIC BODY. 

I. A favorite Pauline representation of the symmetry and 
unity of the Church is that of a spiritual building. The Apostle 
in evolving this metaphor recalls the former unhappy condition 
of the Gentiles. He describes the state of the Asiatic Christians 
before their conversion, as one of alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel and estrangement from the covenants of the 
promise : " Wherefore remember that you being heretofore 
gentiles in the flesh, who are called uncircumcision by that which 
is called circumcision in the flesh, made by hands, that you were 
at that time without Christ, being aliens from the conversation 
of Israel, and strangers to the testament, having no hope of 
the promise, and without God in this world " (Eph. n, 11-12). 

This enmity between man and God endures no longer because 
it has been abolished in Christ : " And you when you were dead in 
your sins and the uncircumcision of the flesh, God hath 
quickened with him, forgiving you all offences, blotting out the 
handwriting of the decree that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us. And he hath taken the same out of the way, 
fastening it to the cross " (Col. n, 13-14). Henceforth there 
will be only one new humanity in which God and man will be 
mutually reconciled. To a knowledge of this new manhood all 



(consepehri, Rom. vi, 4 ; Col. u, 12). 

auveysipeiv (conressuscitaye, Eph. n, 6 ; Col. IT, 12 ; in, i). 
au^rjv or auv^TJv (simul vivere cum, Rom. vi, 8 ; convivere, II Tim. 

n, ii ; cf. II Cor. vn, 3). 

au^woTToteiv (convivificare, Eph. n, 5 ; Col. 11, 13). 
cru[jt.[j.opcfHCEa f )ai (configurari, Phil, in, 10). 
auv3o!;aea6ai (conglorificari, Rom. vm 17). 
(consedere facere, Eph. n, 6). 

(conregnare II Tim. 11, 12 ; cf. I Cor., iv, 8). 
(conlormis Rom. vm, 29 ; Phil, in, 21). 
(coinplantatiis, Rom. vi, 5). 

<iuY/.AT)povo'[j.o<; (coheres, Rom. vm, 17 ; Eph. in, 6. 
Cf. DUPKRRAY, o. c., pp. 6-7, PRAT, art. L'idee mdre de la theologie de 
saint Paul, Etudes, 1900, pp. 203-223. KNOKE, Der christliche Glaube nach 
Paiilus, p. 40. 
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are being gradually brought by the " preaching of peace, " 
i. e., of the Gospel : " But now in Christ Jesus, you who some- 
time were afar off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who hath made both one, and breaking down 
the middle wall of partition, the enmities in his flesh, making 
void the law of commandments contained in decrees, that he 
might make the two in himself into one new man, making peace, 
and might reconcile both to God in one body by the cross, 
killing the enmities in himself. And coming he preached peace 
to you that were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh. 
For by him we have access both in one Spirit to the Father " 
(Eph. n, 13-18). 

When we turn from the negative to the positive statements 
of the Apostle, we find that he pictures the new converts as 
enjoying four new privileges : apa ouv OUXETI, are ;svo ( . xai 
Tcaoot-xot, - 1 , aXXa ears cruvrco)aTat. TWV aytwv xal oixsibi TOU Oeou, 
e-rcoixoBojnriOsvTEi; im TO> 9ep.eXw TWV dicocrroXtov xal 
ovroq axpoywvioaou auToG XpLcroO T/i<yoG, v w iracra 



1. The term S-EVOC; denotes a " foreigner " in general. IIapoixo<; is a 
foreigner in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. The reference to 
the TtoXiTst'a of Israel shows that the ayioi are those who constitute the people 
of God ; such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. These 
are now the Israel of God (Gal. vi, 16 ; cf. IIT, 7, 16; Rom. iv, 16). The ol/.eioi 
TOU OEOU are those belonging to the olxo? or household of God, the theocracy 
regarded as a family (cf. I Tim. in, 15 ; Heb. x, 20 ; I Pet. iv, 17). ETTOIX.O^O- 
fi.iriOevTe<; (aorist) refers to the tim.e when they became Christians. 

2. Is there question here of Old or New Testament prophets ? Formerly 
it was usually held that they are OT prophets. Cf. PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 340, 
VAN STEENKISTE, Commentarius in S. Pauli epistolas 6 , vol. II, p. 33. The 
opposite opinion seems now to be more prevalent, and is perhaps the more 
probable one. It is true of course that the NT is founded on the prophets, 
but that meaning can hardly be found in the present passage. In favor of 
the other opinion we may adduce : a) the parallel passages in Eph. in, 5, iv, 1 1 
b) absence of the article before Trpcxp-^wv ; this argument however is not 
decisive since the OT prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded as 
constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural ; c) the order 
of the words : this is not sufficiently accounted for by the superior dignity 
of the apostles who saw and heard Christ ; d) high dignity of the apostles and 
prophets in the primitive Church : cf. Rom. xn, 28 ff., xiv, 29, 32, 37 ; Acts xi, 
27, xin, i, xv, 32, xxi, 10. Cf. KNABENBAUER, Epistolae ad Ephesios, ad 
Philippenses, et ad Colossenses, pp. 89-90, HITCHCOCK, The Epistle to the 
Ephesians, pp. 208-209, VOSTE, Commentarius in epistolam ad Ephesios, p. 152, 
ABBOTT, Ephesians and Colossians, pp. 71-72. 

3. n<x<ja oixotjotj.-f) does not denote " every church ", for to speak of the 
several churches as so many several buildings would not be in accordance with 
the figure in v. 20. 13y speaking of several buildings the Apostle would weaken 
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oruvap[ji.oloyoL<[xev;f| aO'J-et ei<; vaov aytov ev xupiy, Iv > xat, 
auvo!.xoSo l uet(y6e a'q xaTOUT,TT|pt,ov TOU 9eou v TtveujJ.aTt. (Eph. II, 
19-22 ; cf. Rom. v, 18, vn, 3, 25, vm, 12, iv, 18, xiv, 19 ; 
Gal. vi, 10 ; I Thess. v, 6). 

First of all, then, the Gentiles are citizens in the holy state, 
the commonwealth of a people consecrated to God. They 
enjoy a rank of dignity not inferior to that of the Jews, and 
need not be circumcised (cf. Gal. in, 3, 7, 9, 29). Whereas 
formerly they were strangers and sojourners TV)? TcoXvreias 
la-pariX, now they are a-uvTtoXvrat, TWV ctviwv, i. e., fellow-citizens 

I ** t 

with full rights. They are intelligent participators in a 
common corporate life consecrated to God. 

Secondly, whereas formerly they were aQeot, they now belong 
to the family of God and share in the blessings of His household. 
In this supernatural family they are sons and not servants, heirs 
and not slaves. Hence it is that the Apostle speaks with horror 
of the Christians' allowing themselves to be subject again to 
ordinances, to the " weak and beggarly " elements, to that alpha- 
bet of earlier education when even children are treated as 
slaves : " how turn you again to the weak and needly elements, 
which you desire to serve again ? You observe days, and 
months, and times and years. I am afraid of you lest perhaps 
I have laboured in vain among you " (Gal. iv, 9-11). " You 
died with Christ to your old life, " he again tells the Colossians. 
" All mundane relations have ceased for you. Why then do 
you you who have attained your spiritual manhood submit 
still to the rudimentary discipline of children ? Why do you 
you who are citizens of heaven bow your necks afresh to the 
tyranny of material ordinances, as though you were still living 
in the world " (cf. Col. II, 20 ff.) ? 

; Thirdly, they are being built together into a building or 

' sanctuary in order that God may dwell therein. Of this holy 

structure the foundation-stones are the Apostles and their 

companions, the Christian prophets. Its corner-stone is Christ 



the forcible figure which he had just used to express the unity of the whole 
Church. The figure in I Cor. in, 16 where the believer is spoken of as a vaoc 
OEOU is founded on the conception of the indwelling of the Spirit ; but this is 
different from calling every believer an ol/.ooojrr). The English words, " all 
the building ", though ambiguous, seem best to express the idea. The image 
is that of several parts so adjusted to one another as to preserve the unity of 
design. 
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Jesus 1 : " Behold I will lay a stone in the foundation of Sion, 
a tried stone, a corner stone, a precious stone, founded in the 
foundation " (Is. xxvm, 16). 

Finally, from the metaphor of a building the Apostle passes 
to that of a living plant 2 . The Church as a visible organization 
of men, can be what it is the commonwealth of God, His 
household, and His sanctuary only because it is pervaded 
by the Life of Christ. The stones of the building are not merely 
placed side by side of another, but they are the branches of a 
living tree, the limbs of a living body. This same thought we 
shall meet again in the Apostle's conception of the Church as 
a mystic body. 

II. The union which exists between the Christian and Christ 
is again compared by the Apostle to that which exists between 
husband and spouse : " Let women be subject to their husbands 
as to the Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the church ; he is the saviour of his body. 
Therefore as the church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives 
be to their husbands in all things. Husbands, love your wives, 
as Christ also loved the church, and delivered himself up for it, 
that he might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in 
the word of life (fva atkr.v aytacrrj xa9ap<ra<; T(J> Xoi>Tp<J> rou 



1. According to VAN STEENKISTE, o. c., p. 33, the " chief corner-stone " 
" ille est qui in superiore parte fundament! positus (summus), i duos parietes 
ex diverse latere venientes (angularis) conjungit et sustinet ; 2 qui ipsimet 
fundamento firmitatem praestat, qmim mediante illo lapide murus super 
fundamentum solidius exstruatur ; 3 ideo etiam lapis ille ceteris major et 
durior esse debet ; et 4 occupat locum conspicuum, nimirum ad summam soli 
superficiem, quum e contrario fundamentum sit intra solum, ab oculis remotum. 
Igitur ex omnibus aedificii lapidibus. primarius est et utilissimus, imo vero 
adeo necessarius ut sine eo tota rueret fabrica, nihilque prodesset ipsum funda- 
mentum. Haec omnia Christo, et ipsi soli, perfectissime conveniunt ; ipse 
enim duos populos, Judaeum et ethnicum in unum populum Christianum 
conjungit ". To explain the figure of the corner-stone as uniting two walls, 
namely, the Jews and Gentiles, is perhaps to press the figure unduly. For 
the point is that the Jews and Gentiles are indifferently built into the one 
building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the Gentiles another. 

2. The tenses of the verbs are particulary noteworthy in this connection, 
for they seem to indicate the progress of the building, the gradual development 
of this Divine and spiritual structure. The Christians have been definitely 
placed on the foundation (Trocxo3o|XT)f)VT<;, Eph. n, 20), they have been 
permanently founded (-csOeii.EXiuju.evoi, in, 17), they are continually being built 
together and fitted together harmoniously in the process of building (<Tuvapu.o- 
XoyoufAEvTi, au'ijei, auvoixoSou-cTaOE, u, 21, 22), so that the whole building 
will be one perfect outcome of a continuous increase and growth (n, 21 ; 
cf. iv, 12, 16). 
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ev pripum 1 ), that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish. So also ought men to 
love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife, 
loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the church " 
(Eph. v, 22-30). 

In this passage we may note the following theological and 
profoundly rich ideas concerning Christ's relation to the 
Church : first, there is Christ's love for the Church which 
involves a purpose of entire sanctification for her ; secondly, 
there is sacrifice, the sacrifice of Himself for her ; thirdly, there 
is the baptismal purification of the Church to fit her for Christ, 
for by baptism the individual members of the Christian body 
are cleansed from the stains of sin, " put on " Christ, and share 
in His Spirit, and, lastty, there is Christ's final presentation to 
Himself of the Church in its sinless and stainless perfection. 
Now if such be the union between Christ and the Church it is 
evident that it is far more perfect than that which exists be- 
tween husband and wife : it is more intimate, because we are 
members of Christ's body, while husbands should love their 
wives as their own body ; it is more affectionate, since Christ 
so loved the Church that He even gave Himself for it, and, 
finally, it involves a more complete dependence since the 
submission of the Church to Christ is presented as the model of 
that which the spouse ought to realize in regard to her husband. 
Hence the analogy of marriage is incomplete and incapable of 



i. 'Ayiacj-n includes the actual sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is 
the positive side, xaOapiaa? expressing the negative, the purification from 
former sins. Though logically xaOapi'^tv precedes ayta^v, chronologically 
they are coincident. Tqj AouTpqj TOU uSaTO<; distinctly refers to baptism, 
with a probable allusion in XouTpjf) to the usual bath of the bride before the 
marria,ge (cf. also Tit. in 5 : 8td XouTpou TtaXtvYEVEtnac; ; J Cor. vi, n ; 
Acts x, 47, Heb. x, 12 ; I Pet. m, 21). The words sv pi^aTi are best connected 
with y.aOapc<ra<;. As to the meaning of pr\\J.y- some take this to mean the Gospel 
or preached word, taught preliminary to baptism (cf. Rom. x, 17, p'?i|Jia Xpitrcoo ; 
Eph. vi, 17, p'op.a OEOU; Heb. vi, 5, OEOU prj|J.a; cf. also Acts x, 44, xi, 14, 
xxvi, 25). But there is no example of p^M-a by itself meaning " the Gospel " 
or anything like this ; had it the article here, there might be reason for maintain- 
ing this interpretation. The Greek commentators understood p^fJ.a of the 
formula of baptism (cf. Mtt. xxvin, 19). The objection that pf)fj.a has not 
elsewhere this meaning does not hold, since we do not pretend that pr^j-a of 
itself means the formula of baptism ; it retains its indefinite meaning, and it is 
only the connection with the reference to baptism in the preceding words 
that defines what p7JM-<* is intended. Cf. VOSTE, o. c.. p. 226. 
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expressing fully the great mystery of Christ's union with His 
spiritual community. The metaphors of the building and of 
the bride bring us to another analogy, more original and more 
profound, namely, that of the mystic body. 

III. The Apostle frequently speaks of Christ in two different 
manners : at one time he speaks of Him in the ordinary way 
as did the Apostles and Evangelists, at another he regards Him 
in a way peculiar to himself. According to the former view- 
point Christ is the Son of God, Who became Incarnate, Who 
died and rose from the dead for us ; according to the latter He 
is the Head of the mystic. Christ whose members are all vivified 
by His Spirit. Hence the natural Christ as Victim of Calvary 
is a part and the principal one of the mystic Christ though 
not the entire mystic Christ. The natural Christ died for us, 
reconciled us to the Father, and redeemed us. The mystic 
Christ sanctifies us, lives in us, and unites us in Himself ; it 
is Jesus the Spouse with the Church His Bride, it is the Church 
completing its Head and completed by Him. In fact, the 
Church is as it were the prolongation of Christ into time and 
space. It is the complement of its Head, Who, in turn, com- 
pletes Himself in the members of the sacred hierarchy and in 
the simple faithful 1 . 



i. PRAT, o. c., vol. 11, p. 344, remarks : " Si on 1'appelle mystique ce n'est 
pour lui denier les proprietes reelles, c'est pour le distinguer du corps physique 
pris par le Verbe au sein de Marie, pour marquer son rapport avec ce que 
Paul nomrne le Mystere, et surtout pour exprimer certaines proprietes myste- 
vieuses de 1'ordre surnaturel qui, parce qu'elles echappent a la verification 
de 1'experience sensible, n'en sont pas nioins des realites. II y a dans ce 
compose merveilleux action reelle de la tete sur tons et sur chacun des mem- 
bres, reaction des membres les uns sur les autres par la communion des saints, 
compenetration reelle du Saint-Esprit, qui vivifie tout le corps et y forme 
le plus parfait des liens, la charite. Ce qui distingue essentiellement le corps 
mystique des entites morales, qu'on decore par abus du nom de corps, c'est 
qu'il est doue de vie et que sa vie lui vient du dedans ". Cf. also DUPERRAY. 
~Le Christ dans la via chrdtienne d'apres saint Paul 2 , p. 15 ff., SPACIL, art. Chnstus 
caput corporis mystici ecclesiae Bess., 1920, pp. 147-176, VOSTE, o. r., 
p. 37 ff., CATHALA, art. La vie de I'dglise, RT, 1912, pp. 743-762 ; 1913, 
pp. 1-16, 137-158, 655-677, D. COLUMBA MARMION, Le Christ vie de I'dme 16 . 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 123-146, R. Pr.us, Dans le Christ Jesus (Paris, 1923), pp. 1-57.. 
TANQUEREY, Precis de theologie ascetique et mystique (Paris, 1923), 2 vols. 
passim, and especially vol. I, p. 98 ff., ST. THOMAS, Sum. Theol., in, q. 8, 
MICHEL, art. Jesus-Christ, DTC, vol. VIII, col. 1349 ff., JOYCE, The Catholic 
Doctrine of Grace, p. 22 ff., LATTEY-KEATING, The Westminster Version of 
the New Testament, vol. Ill, App. pp. 246-249, HEADLAM, St. Paul and Christian- 
ity, pp. 163 ff., W. H. GR. THOMAS, art. The Doctrine of the Church in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Exp., 1906, pp. 318-339. 
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The passages where Saint Paul speaks of the mystic body are 
very numerous, and are not easily coordinated. As in common 
parlance the term " body " is sometimes used to designate the 
whole human organism without excluding the head, so too the 
mystic body sometimes denotes a collectivity in which Christ 
and the Christians are barely distinguished : " For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, 
whereas they are marry, yet are one body, so also is Christ " 
(I Cor. xii, ii ; cf. Rom. xi, 24 ; Gal. in, 16, 24-29). On the 
other hand, just as the word " body " is frequently taken in a 
more precise sense to designate the trunk and members as 
opposed to the head, so too the mystic body often becomes 
an articulated organism of which Christ is the Head and the 
Christians members; Christ and the Church become two integral 
parts of the same mystic body. 

When the Apostle indicates more precisely the different 
parts of this mystic body and their relative place, it is clear 
that Christ represents the Head of the organism while the 
Church is designated by that part of the human body which 
we call '''' trunk " : 

" He is the head of the body, the church " (Col. I, 18). 

" I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, is my 
flesh, for his body, which is the church " (Col. I, 24). 

" You are filled in him, who is the head of all principality 
and power " (Col. n, 10). 

" Not holding the head, from which the whole body, by 
joints and bands being supplied with nourishment and 
compacted, groweth unto the increase of God" (Col. n. 19). 

" He hath subjected all things under his feet, and hath 
made him head over all the church, which is his body " 

(Eph. i, 22). 

" Doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow 
up in him who is the head, even Christ, from Whom the 
whole body, being compacted and fifty joined together... 
maketh increase ", etc. (Eph. iv, 16). 

" The husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head 
of the church. He is the saviour of his body " (Eph. v, 23). 
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" You are the body of Christ, and members of member... 
for in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body " 

(I Cor. xn, 27, 13). 

" The head of every man is Christ " (I Cor. xi, 3). 

" For we being many, are one bread, one body, all that 
partake of one bread " (the Eucharist) (I Cor. x, 17). 

" We being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another " (Rom. xn, 5). 

Since the Apostle so frequently inculcates this comparison 
of the Church to the human body, it is evident that he does 
not wish to propose thereby a vague and indefinite similitude. 
On the contrary, he wishes to describe the intimate nature of 
the Church and express its real union with Christ. This is 
further confirmed by the fact that he deduces from that union 
consequences of the gravest import : " Know you not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ ? Shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ and make them the members of an harlot ? 
God forbid" (I Cor. vi, 15). 

What, it may be asked, is the precise relation between the 
Head and the members ? The metaphor of the human head 
and body can be variously applied. In the human organism 
there is a connexion of cause and effect : all activity in the body 
cornes from the head and through union with it ; there is a con- 
nexion of sympathy : head and body are one in feeling, whether 
of pain or of joy ; there is a connexion of obedience : the body 
responds to the orders of the head, and what the will commands 
the members execute. These same relations may be stated in 
other words : the head excels by its preeminence and perfection, 
it is the source of the vital powers in the members, and is so 
intimately united with the body that at times one can be 
substituted for the other and vice versa. Now in the Pauline 
Epistles all these qualities are verified in Christ, the Head of 
the Church. 

The excellence and perfection of the Head is brought out 
in Col. i, 18-19 '> " He is the Head of the body, the church, who 
is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, that in all things 
he might hold the primacy, because in him, it hath well pleased 
the Father, that all fulness should dwell. " So too Christ is the 
Source of that vital influx whereby " we being many are one 
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body in Christ, " and " in all things grow up in him who is 
the head, even Christ " (Rom. xn, 4; Eph. iv, 15). Finally, 
the very intimate union which exists between the Head and 
His mystic body is evident from Eph. I, 23 where the Church 
is called the " fulness of Christ, " and especially from I Cor. 
xii, 12 where " Christ " and " Church " are interchangeable. 

The Church is not merely an external and hierarchical society 1 
but at the same time lives an ineffable internal life of the Spirit. 
For the superiority of Christ the Head consists precisely in 
the fact that in Him " dwells the fulness of all grace " (Col. i, 
18, 19). So too the vital influence which the Head exercises on 
its members consists in the bestowal of the Spirit and of super- 
natural gifts ; thus in Eph. iv, 11-16 the Apostle says : He Himself 
gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers, with a view to the perfecting of 
the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up 
of the body of Christ, till we all (as a whole) attain to the oneness 
of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge of the Son of God, 
to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or maturity) 
of the fulness of Christ ; so that cherishing truth in love we may 
grow up unto Him in all things. Who is the Head, even Christ, 



i. GRIFFITH THOMAS, art. The Doctrine of the Church in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, Exp., 1906, p. 335, says that " we can readily see from the 
teaching of Ephesians that the primary idea of the Church is that of an organ- 
ism rather than of an organization ", and that " the Church in its true idea is 
a spiritual force rather than a visible institution ". In regard to this remark 
we would note that while the analogies of the bride, of the building, and of 
the body do indeed express the vital influence, the intimate union, and mutual 
cohesion between Christ and the Church, they do not exclude a visible and 
hierarchical constitution of the Church ; on the contrar)^ they suppose it. 
For Saint Paul tells us that the diversity of graces in the Church has reference 
to the latter's government and institution (Eph. iv, 11-12). Besides, he clearly 
teaches and acknowledges a visible hierarchy of the Church (cf. I Tim. in, I Tim. 
v; Tit. i, 5, 7; Phil, i, i). In Ephesus or Laodicea bishops Avere constituted 
to rule the church (Acts xiv, 22, xx, 29 ; Tit. i, 5). He acknowledg- 
ed the authority of the " pillars " of the Church and of Peter (Gal. n). 
In the Acts Peter appears as holding a primacy of authority (i, 15, n 14, 37, 
v, 3, 29, x, xv, 7). This authority Peter has from Christ (Mtt. xvi, 18-19). 
If in Ephesians references to the visible constitution of the Church are rare, 
this is due to the fact that the churches of Ephesus and of Laodicea were only 
recently founded, and that the Ephesian Epistle considers primarily the 
mystic union of the faithful with Christ and only indirectly the visible and 
hierarchical constitution of the Church. Again, many of the cities which 
Saint Paul had won for Christ were among the most turbulent of the Roman 
world. Hence if the Apostle has abandoned them to their own authority 
instead of governing them himself or through his delegate, there would have 
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from Whom the whole body (the Church) fitly framed and put 
together (o-uvapp-oXoyouusvov xai. <Tu ( ut.[:k[3a^o l m.vov, v. 16), through 
every contact with the supply (oia nax/is fccpyjq TYJ<; em^op^yias) 
(from the Head), according to the proportionate working 
of each several part, carries on the growth of the body. A 
similar thought is found in Col. n, 16-19 ; the Apostle here 
tells the Colossians that the substance and reality is to be found 
only in the Gospel of Christ, and admonishes them not to suffer 
themselves to be robbed of it by any stratagem of the false 
teachers. For the latter have substituted inferior spiritual 
agencies for the one true mediator, the Eternal Word. Clinging 
to these lower intelligences, they have lost their hold of the Head. 
They have severed their connection with Him on Whom the 
whole body depends, from Whom it derives its vitality, and to 
Whom its owes its unity, being supplied with nourishment and 
knit together in one (eiu^op^you^evov xal a-uvfJi^a^ofjievov, v. 19) 
by means of the several junctures and ligaments (8 we TWV 
acpwv xou 0-uvoea-fj.wv 1 ), so that it grows with a growth which 
comes from God. Finally, when the Apostle calls the Church 
the complement of Christ (Eph. I, 23, TO TtXripwuia TOU ra rcavTa 
ev 7ta<nv 7iX/ipoup.evou), it is again the supernatural life, which 



been the danger of their being dissolved by internal strife, after the manner 
of the democratic assemblies of that time. Moreover, national sentiment, 
which had contributed so powerfully to unite the Judeo-Christian communities, 
was lacking among the Gentile churches, where civic pride centered in the city 
alone. Hence there was always danger of isolation and of schism. 

i. The atpou are the joinings, the junctures. When applied to the human 
body they could be called " joints ", provided that we use the word accurately 
of the relations between contiguous limbs, and not loosely of the parts of 
the limbs themselves in the neighborhood of the contact. The cruvi5c'a;j.ot 
denote any of the connecting bands which strap the body together, such as 
muscles or tendons or ligaments properly so-called. The two functions 
performed by the acpat and a-uvSEfffj.ot are, first, the supply of nutriment 
(7rt^opYiyou|j.vov), and, secondly, the compacting of the frame (<7ovj3i|3ao'jj.Evov), 
i. e., they are the communication of life and energy, and the preservation 
of unity and order. The source of all (E; ou, Col. n, 19) is Christ Himself, 
the Head ; but the channels of communication (3ioc TIOV x. T. A.) are the different 
members of His body, in their relation one to another. The image contained in 
(Tuvptj3a^o\u.Evov is more distinctly emphasized in Eph. iv, 16 : uuvapfjioXoyouLi.Evov 
y.at auvptpa^o'jAcvov. The difference corresponds to the different aim of the 
two Epistles : in the Colossian letter the vital connection with the Head is the 
main theme, in the Ephesian, the unity in diversity among the members. 
By the twofold means of contact and attachment nutriment has been diffused 
and structural unity has been attained, but these are not the ultimate result. 
They are only intermediate processes ; the end is growth. 
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Christ's community derives from its Head and which reaches 
the members only through the body, that he wishes primarily 
to indicate. This gift of the Spirit, which is the principle of 
life and unity in the whole mystic body, was bestowed on the 
faithful when through baptism they were incorporated into 
Christ : " In one Spirit we were all baptized into one body " 
(I Cor. xin, 13 ; cf. Eph. iv, 5). 

From the above it is evident that the mystic body is not a 
mere metaphor or a simple moral entity, but a composite of the 
supernatural order, receiving a vital influx from the Head. 
From this teaching the doctrine of the communion of saints, 
which is the bond of life solidaire, uniting the members of Christ 
with one another and with their Head, under the common action 
of the same Spirit, follows as a necessary corollary. Every 
Christian works and contributes to the full development of the 
body of Christ. The Person of Our Lord, it is of course true, 
possesses a plenitude to which nothing can be added. But the 
mystic Christ is susceptible of indefinite increase which it re- 
ceives with the growth of its individual members. Thus the 
Church gradually " groweth up into an holy temple in the Lord " 
(Eph. ii, 21), acquires a full stature, and becomes a " perfect 
man " (Eph. iv, 13). All the members of the mystic body live 
of Christ's Life, receive His influence, and should aid one 
another, for " if one member suffer anything, all the members 
suffer with it, or if any member glory, all the members rejoice 
with it " (I Cor. xn, 26). No part gains anything which does 
not profit the whole, nor does the whole acquire anything which 
is not profitable to the parts. 

The fruits produced by this as it were vital circuit are 
distributed to the different members principally by means of 
prayer. Saint Paul has so great a confidence in the exchange 
of spiritual graces that he can write : " Take unto you the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit (which is the word of 
God). By all prayer and supplication praying at all times in 
the spirit ; and in the same watching with all instance and 
supplication for all the saints, and for me, that speech may be 
given me, that I may open my mouth with confidence, to make 
known the mystery of the Gospel " (Eph. vi, 17-19 ; cf . i, 16 ff.) . 
And to the Romans he writes : " I beseech you, brethren, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the charity of the Holy 
Ghost, that you help me in your prayers for me to God, that I 
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may be delivered from the unbelievers that are in Judea 
(Rom. xv, 30, 31 ; cf. II Cor. i, n). The prayers of the just are 
not only useful to the living but also profitable to the dead : 
the Apostle not only recommends to Timothy the family of 
Onesiphorus, but also commends to God the soul of the 
deceased : " The Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the 
Lord in that day " (II Tim. i, 18). 

Saint Paul tells the Colossians that the tribulations and afflic- 
tions which, he himself endured in the course of his mission to 
the Gentiles were urap UJAWV and UTcep TOU <rwp.<xTo<; auToO ; vuv 
yaipw ev ToT<; iraQ /if/.aa'iv UTtep upwv xai ayravaTrAvpw TOC uaTeprijJuxTa 
TWV 6Xt([ewv TOU Xpt-arou ev TTJ a-xpxi p.ou uuep TOU arebpiaTo:; auTOU, 
6 ecmv T) IxxX/iata (Col. I, 14). This passage, which is often 
quoted in connection with Saint Paul's doctrine concerning 
the mystic body, raises no small difficulties. In the first 
place, what are the 6/a^e',<; of which the Apostle speaks 
here ? Are they " the afflictions imposed by Christ, " or " the 
afflictions endured for Christ's sake, " or " the afflictions which 
resemble those of Christ ? " All these explanations put a more 
or less forced meaning on the genitive, and ignore the meaning 
of avTt in ccvTava7t)a)pw which points to a distinction of persons 
suffering. Others understand the (Oa<J>a<; as Saint Paul's 
own afflictions regarded as Christ's, because Christ suffers in 
the members of His Church ; this interpretation is in itself no 
doubt true and harmonizes with what Saint Paul says elsewhere, 
but, like the others, it empties the first preposition in avTavauA^pw 
of any meaning; the preposition crm in the compound denotes 
the fact that the supply comes from an opposite quarter to the 
deficiency 1 . 



i. For the usage of the term avTavaTiXfipouv cf. 

DEMOSTH., de Symm., p. 182, TOUTCOV TOJV au^fioptaiv exaoTTiv SieXeiv 
XEXeuw TTE'VCS |J-P'l xa~a ScuSsxa avfipai;, avTavaTTATjOoOvxa? 



\J.p't} xa~a cusxa avpai;, 
opiuTaTov del TOUI; a-KopioTaTOui;. 
CLEM. ALEX. Strom, vu, 12, p. 878, ou~o<;... TTJV airoaioXix.Tiv 



APOLLON. Constr. Or. i, 3 (p. 13 f.), TJ avTajvujj.ta avt 

xal TTJV Os'crtv TOU o'va,uato<; xai TT,V TOC^'-V -uou pT,(j.a-o(;. 

PTOL. Math. Comp. vi, g, ETCE'^ 3 1 T\ ;J.EV s},),Et'-rcetv sroist TTJV OETTO- 

xataaTaaiv T) 81 7rXovCiv xa~a Tiva auMto^t'av )v lawt; xai 

6 "\TC-y.p'/j)<; xvcxvaT:ATipou i u.VTjv Tctoi; xaiavcvr/f]xei x. T. X. 

Cf. also DIOG. LAERT, x, 48, XEN. Hell, n, 4, n, 12. THEMIST. Paraphr. 

Arist. 43 B, JOSEPH. Ant. xvni, 9, 7. For these references cf. LIGHT- 

FOOT, Colossians and Philemon 6 , pp. 164-166. 
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The only natural explanation of the words, TWV GXi^swv -roD 
Xptorou, is that they are the afflictions which Christ Himself 
endured. But how in this sense can we speak of Christ's suffer- 
ings as being incomplete, or as needing to be supplemented ? 
For the Passion of Christ was a perfect and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. In 
this sense there can be 110 6<jTepr ( p.a of Christ's sufferings, for these 
being different in kind from those of His servants, the two are 
incommensurable. It is more probable that the 8)a^et.<; TOU 
XptoTou are the labors and tribulations of Christ's public preach- 
ing and ministry (cf. John iv, 6 ; Mk. xi, 12 ; Mtt. vm, 20 ; 
cf. II Cor. i, 6, 8). These were in a certain sense incomplete 
since Christ preached for only a limited period of time and in 
only a limited part of the earth. They were to be supplemented 
by the Apostles and their successors who through the ages would 
" preach the gospel to every creature. " Understood in this 
sense the term 6Xt^t.<; implies no opprobrium for Christ Who 
Himself said that He was not sent " but to the sheep that are 
lost of the house of Israel " (Mtt. xv, 23), and Who commanded 
His Apostles to " go into the whole world and preach the gospel 
to every creature " (Mtt. xxvui, 19; Mk. xvi, 15). The suffer- 
ings which Saint Paul endured in executing this mandate went 
towards 1 filling up the uareprjpiaTa ; these will be fully 
supplemented, however, only when the Church's struggle with 
sin and unbelief is ended. How many tribulations in the flesh 
Saint Paul, the Siaxovocr TOO euayye).iou (Col. I, 23 ; cf. I, 21-23) 
and Xpiorou (II Cor. xi, 23), endured in announcing the gospel 
to the Gentiles (comp. Col. I, 23 : TOO euayyeXwu, TOU xr.pu^GsvTo? 
ev Tiao-rj xTia-ei, and Mk. XVI, 15 : x7)pu!-aTE TO euayyeXiov Traanr) TVJ 
xTtcret), and especially in imparting to them the " mystery " 
which had been hidden in former ages (Col. I, 25-29 ; cf. Eph. 
in, i, vi, 19-20 ; Col. iv, 3), is evident from the enumeration 
in II Cor. xi, 23-27 2 . Ant these sufferings Saint Paul is said 
to have undergone for the Colossians (j-rcep Of/wv) and for the 
Church (Oirep TOU o-wpaTot; auTou). Hence the doctrine of the 
communion of saints is again indicated in this verse (cf. I Cor. 
xii, 26). 



r. The present tense, avuava7i}.Y]puJ, as LIGHTFOOT, o. c., p. 166, remarks, 
denotes an inchoate and not a complete act. 

2. Cf. KNABENBAUER, Epistolae ad Ephesios, Philippenses et Colossenses, 
PP. 309-312. 
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The metaphors which we have briefly described above, and 
which are the expressions of our incorporation into Christ and 
of our participation in His Spirit, likewise clearly indicate the 
Church's characteristics. For as a temple of God, the Church 
has the Apostles for foundation, as the Bride of Jesus Christ, 
it is holy, as the mystic body it is one, and as a society of the 
Christian faithful, it is catholic or universal. 

ART. II. NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 

That the Church is apostolic the Apostle clearly affirms when 
he writes that it was " built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets (9e|jt,eX{(o TWV aTtooroXwv xal Ttpocp^Toiv) Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone (OVTO? dxpoywvt.awu) 
(Eph. u, 20). " Foundation " here does not designate the 
foundation on which the Apostles are built, or which they built, 
or on which they built, but the Apostles themselves are the 
foundation of the Church 1 . 

That the Church is holy is supposed throughout the Pauline 
Epistles. For the Christians, by the very fact that they are 
baptized, and belong to the mystic body, are by their vocation 
called to be saints and consecrated to God. " When we were 
dead in sins, " says Saint Paul, " God hath quickened us to- 
gether in Christ, hath raised us up, and hath made us sit together 



i. The genitive in Eph. n, 20, O|J.E),{I}> TWV iicoardXtov xal 
has been understood in four different ways : a) genitive of possession: " the 
foundation on which the apostles and prophets have built ". But this inter- 
pretation confuses 6e(j(.'Xio<; and axpoyiov ; Christ is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not as the foundation, b) " The foundation on which they themselves 
have been built ". The same objection applies to this view as to the first, 
c) Genitive auctoris : "the foundation they laid". But against this view 
several objections at once arise : first, nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine 
called the foundation of the Church. Secondly, it would be incongruous 
to assume as the corner-stone, Christ's Person, and as foundation, the system 
of teaching about Christ. Thirdly, the building consists of persons ; the 
figure in I Cor. in, 10 is different ; the building there is of doctrine, and the 
foundation is naturally doctrinal. Finally, the important point in the passage 
is that both Gentiles and Jews were members of one and the same theocracy, 
were stones in the same building as the a'yioi. d) Genitive of apposition: 
" the foundation which consists of the apostles and prophets ". This is 
the preferable view (cf. Apoc. xx, 14). The objection that in this interpreta- 
tion Christ is named as the primus inter pares does not seem to be of much force, 
for among the Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on itself the weight 
of the building. > 
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in the heavenly places through Christ Jesus... For we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus in good works, which God 
hath prepared that we should walk in them " (Eph. n, 5-10). 
We must therefore put off the old man, and put on the new, 
who according to God is created in justice and holiness of truth 
(Eph. iv, 22-24). Interior perfection is the sign of the new 
converts and that which ought to separate them from the rest 
of the world. To be called to form a part of the Church and 
to be associated with it is to be called apart from humanity 
towards an ideal which the greater part of the world ignores, 
and to desire to live in an altogether different spirit and pur- 
pose (I Cor. i, 26, n, 6, 8). To deviate from this line of conduct 
is eo ipso, without there being need of a judgment on the part 
of the Apostle or of the head of the community, to place oneself 
in the necessity of going out of the Christian assembly (I Cor. 
v, 7). This moral perfection places the new converts so much 
above the rest of men that their affairs ought to be treated 
among themselves and not to be carried outside of the 
community (I Cor. vi). Hence also the appellation " saints " 
or " church of saints " by which the Apostle often salutes his 
community, expressions, which contain principally the idea of 
" consecrated " or " separated ". The underlying idea in these 
titles is the fact that the Christians are a very particular society 
called to pursue an ideal of perfection, and consecrated, by the 
very fact of their vocation, to God and to the risen Christ. It 
was in order that the Church might have this holiness that Christ 
gave himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God : " Christ 
loved the church, and delivered himself up for it, that he might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of 
life, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should 
be holy, and without blemish " (Eph. v, 26-27) 1 . 



i. WATSON, art. The Holy Catholic Church, Exp., 1900, p. 352, asks : 
" What is the explanation of this paradox, that St. Paul should begin his letter 
to the Corinthians with the word Saints, and a little later should be using 
the word fornication? " And he answers that the explanation is to be sought 
in the magnificent convictions of Saint Paul which were not " confined by 
the things which are seen and temporal, but lived among the things which are 
unseen and eternal. Two worlds were his, this imperfect and corrupt world, 

which is passing away, and the perfect and holy world which remaineth " 

" The life which Christ was living in the heavenly places was the life His 
disciples were living in idea, and would one time live in reality ; and, therefore, 
when St. Paul addressed the Church, he thought of it as spiritual, the body 
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The unity of the Church is represented by Saint Paul as being 
intended, contemplated, and provided for, in the atoning Death 
of Christ : " You were at that time without Christ, being aliens 
from the conversation of Israel,and strangers to the testament 
having no hope of the promise and without God in this world. 
But now in Christ Jesus, you, who some time were afar off, 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and breaking down the middle wall 
of partition, the enmities in his flesh, making void the law of 
commandments, contained in decrees, that he might make the 
two in himself into one new man, making peace, and might 
reconcile both to God in one body by the cross, killing 
the enmities in himself. And coming he preached peace 
to you that were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh. 
For by him we have access both in one Spirit to the 
Father " (Eph. n, 12-18). The fact that there was to be 
one Body, consisting of Jews and Gentiles, was the special 
revelation made to Saint Paul, and the magnificent theme of 
the Epistles of the Captivity : " The mystery of Christ which 
in other generations was not known to the sons of men is now 
revealed to his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit, that 
the Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and 
co-partners of his promise in Christ Jesus by the Gospel " (note 
ow : <7Uvx)<.7]povd{Jia, xal a-uvawpia xat, auvfjieTO^a, Eph. Ill, 4-6) ; 
" There is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But 
Christ is all and in all " (Col. HI, n) ; " There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus (Gal. HI ,28). The 
Jews and Gentiles were therefore to be " joint-partakers " and 
" joint-heirs " in the one mystic body of Christ. 

Our common incorporation into Christ then is the great 



of the Lord crucified, dead, risen, holy, the congregation of all the saints. 
This is the Church Invisible, because in its ideal beauty it can only be seen 
by faith by those who can see it in the Lord " (p. 353). The Visible Church 
are those whom " he must rebuke and teach and guard and endure, if haply, 
through his work and the grace of God, the real may be purified and elevated 
till it passes at last into the ideal, and even the Corinthian Church be presented 
as a pure Virgin unto Christ the Church Invisible is at once the condemna- 
tion and the inspiration of the Church Visible " (p. 353). 
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principle of unity. To one Head belongs one body, and as there 
is only one natural Christ it is impossible that there be more 
than one mystic Christ. " Be careful, " says the Apostle, " to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. One body 
and one Spirit, as you are called in one hope of your calling. 
One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in us all " (Eph. iv, 3-6). 
Here we have three intrinsic, three extrinsic, and one transcen- 
dent principles of unity. The Church is one, first of all, because 
a common inward life, the Spirit, from a common source, Christ, 
flows in her veins ; because they all share one common super- 
natural life, the imparted life of the Spirit, the Christians are 
to make it their deliberate object to preserve this actual spiritual 
unity in its appropriate outward expression, that is, in harmo- 
nious fellowship. Again, though different individual members 
go up to make the Church they are nevertheless all bound into 
one body under Christ as Head, because the one Spirit which 
is Christ's supreme gift is imparted to the whole organization 
and every member of it. This common corporate life where the 
elements are so different is made possible by the one hope reach- 
ing forward into an eternal world which was set before them 
when they were baptized ; this should also be sufficient to re- 
move all selfish and short-lived differences. Again, the Church 
is one because the existence of a common Head involves a 
common obedience and allegiance to Him as Lord, one by the 
common faith which serves as its rule and exterior norm, one by 
its efficient cause, baptism, whereby our allegiance to Christ is 
cemented by an actual incorporation into His Life and becomes 
thereby much more than a mere outward fealty. Finally, 
all humanity is destined henceforth to form one family in the 
house of a common Father. At this point the unity of the 
Church merges itself into unicity or catholicity. 

As soon as it is established that God extends to all men His 
redemptive designs, that He does not wish to save them save 
by incorporating them into Christ, it follows that the Church 
is not only one in its essence but also universal in its destination. 
As the Bride of Christ, the Church virtually embraces all the 
human race. As the body of Christ, it is the means in which 
are to be reborn all those who were dead in Adam. As the 
true Israel and kingdom of God, it bursts asunder the particu- 
larism of the ancient theocracy. This universality or catholicity 
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of the Church the prophets announced and the apostles 
are charged to realize by preaching the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth. Jewish exclusivism had ended, the regime of privi- 
lege had ceased, the ancient theocracy had had its day. " Is 
God the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? 
Yes of the Gentiles also " (Rom. in, 29 ; cf. x, 12). The Gentiles 
who were formerly strangers to the alliance and to the promises, 
who were without God or without Christ, who were despised 
and without hope, are now united into one people with the 
chosen race ; they are the concives sanctorum et domestici Dei, 
and not mere sojourners. Henceforth, the entire world shall 
form only one kingdom, one city, one house, with Christ as its 
Head. 

The Church as catholic removes all that is opposed to unity 
and universality. For it suppresses, from the religious point 
of view, all differences, whether national, social, or individual, 
eliminates all inequalities of rights and privileges, and infuses 
into all its members the common life of the Spirit (cf. Gal. in, 
26-28 ; Col. in, n). The quality of sons of God has effaced all 
differences and distinctions of race, education, social rank, and 
even of sex. In this new economy even the Scythian, the most 
barbarous of peoples, shall have his legitimate place. That this 
catholicity of a human brotherhood involved many difficulties 
for the Apostle no one can doubt. " After all, the degree of 
unity impressed by the Roman Empire upon the different 
nations it embraced was superficial. On the whole it left men 
to walk in their own ways. In particular it did not succeed in 
breaking down the barriers of Jewish isolation. A society in 
which men should be neither Jews nor Gentiles, Greeks nor 
barbarians, bond nor free, but all should be welded into one 
manhood by the pressure of a common and constraining bond 
of brotherhood a society in which even the savage and brutal 
Scythian should have equal fellowship with Greeks and Jews 
represented what had never yet been accomplished, and 
what the most sanguine might reasonably have thought 
impossible " 1 . 

The Jewish theocracy, as we know, was national in its char- 



i. GORE, St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, pp. 123-124 ; the same author 
continues on p. 126 : " We cannot but pause and ask, in view of all the moral 
discipline for men of various kinds which St. Paul sees to be involved in the 
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acter, and in no way aspired to be a religion of the world ; to 
become international would be to lose the position of a privileged 
institution. It could indeed receive new members but. only 
on the condition of maintaining them in a humiliating inferiority 
and imposing on them certain conditions which would clearly 
prevent the race from becoming one religious family. This 
wall of separation, the Mosaic Law, was the first barrier which 
was removed by the Redeemer ; by nailing to the Cross the 
old handwriting which by its multiple ordinances was against 
us, He opened wide the gates of the new economy to nations 
which till then were separated from it (Eph. n, 14-19). All are 
henceforth reconciled among themselves and with God, and are 
united to Christ in the one sole mystic body. 

This spectacle of a catholic brotherhood, with all that it 
promised of universal unity beyond itself, this marvellous cli- 
max of the workings and revelations of God, filled the Apostle 
with great joy. This, and nothing less than this, was the divine 
" mystery " which, held back from all eternity in the mind of 
God, was only now being disclosed through Christ's messengers, 
and especially through Saint Paul himself, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. This secret design of God, which the prophets of old 
had barely suspected, and whose depths the angels had not 
penetrated, is the Gospel of which Saint Paul is the herald, it 
is his own Gospel, it is the Gospel for which he suffers and is 
in chains (Eph. in, i ; vi, 19-20 ; Col. iv, 3). That henceforth 
the Gentiles are " co-partners " and " joint-heirs " of the king- 
dom of God, that, like the Jews, they enter it with full equality 
of rights and privileges, that they are members of the mystic 
body of Christ on the same title as the others, that they have 
part in the promises made to the prophets, that the blessings 
destined for the posterity of the patriarchs concern them as well 
as the Jews to whom exclusively they seemed to be addressed, 
these are the joyful contents of this Gospel, this is the " mys- 
tery, " which made tabula rasa of the ancient privileges and 
pretentions of Israel, which roused against the Apostle the 
passions of the Judaizers, and which brought persecutions, 



simple obligation to belong to one Christian body (Eph. iv, 1-3), what 
would have been his feelings if he had heard of the doctrine which cuts at 
the root of all this discipline by declaring that religion is only concerned with 
the relation of the soul to God, and that Christians may combine as they please 
in as many religious bodies as suits their varying tastes ? " 
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captivity, and even posthumous calumnies for the great 
defender and champion of the Gentiles. 

This redemptive plan or, more exactly, this eternal decree in 
virtue of which the Gentiles are received into the Church on 
a footing of perfect equality with the Jews, is already alluded 
so in the early Epistles. Thus in Rom. xvi, 25-27 the Apostle 
tays : " to him that is able to establish you, according to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret from all 
eternity, (which now is made manifest by the scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the precept of the eternal God, for the 
obedience of faith), known among all nations : to God the only 
wise, through Jesus Christ, to whom be honor and glory for 
ever and ever. " Similarly in I Cor. n, 7-10 Saint Paul says : 
" we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, a wisdom which 
is hidden, which God ordained before the world, unto our glory, 
which none of the princes of this world knew ; for if they had 
known it, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory, 
but as it is written that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him. " 

It is, however, only in his Epistles of the Captivity that the 
Apostle defines the " mystery " with more clearness and preci- 
sion. Thus the long parenthesis which fills almost the whole 
third chapter of Ephesians had no other object : " For this 
cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ, for you Gentiles ; 
if yet you have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
which is given me towards you : how that, according to revela- 
tion, the mystery has been known to me, as I have written above 
in a few words : as you reading, may understand my knowledge 
in the mystery of Christ, which in other generations was not 
known to the sons of man, as it is now revealed to his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit : that the Gentiles should be 
fellow heirs, and of the same body, and co-partners of his pro- 
mise in Christ Jesus... to me, the least of all the saints, is given 
this grace, to preach among the Gentiles, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to enlighten all men, that they may see 
what is the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden 
from eternity in God who created all things : that the manifold 
wisdom of God may be made known to the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places through the Church, according to the 
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eternal purpose, which he made, in Christ Jesus our Lord " 
(in, i-n). The " mystery " receives further precision in Col. 
n, 24-27 where the Apostle says that Christ is the hope, the 
property, and the riches of the Gentiles who formerly were 
strangers to the Messianic promises and blessings. Finally, 
Saint Paul tells us that the object of the " secret " is the redeem- 
ing mission of Christ, which consists in this that all creation 
should be united to Him as to its Chief and Head : " God made 
known to us the mystery of his will, according to his good 
pleasure, which he hath purposed in him, in the dispensation of 
the fulness of times, to reestablish all things in Christ, that are 
in heaven and on earth, in him " (Eph. I, 9-10). 

We may here briefly summarize the results which we have 
so far attained. We have seen above what are the means of 
appropriating the atoning effects of the Redemption. By bap- 
tism, of which faith is a necessary prelude and preparation, we 
are incorporated into Christ and participate of His Spirit. It is 
the Spirit which is the cohesive-bond of Church fellowship, the 
bond of union of believers with Christ and with one another in 
the Christian Church. Thus the role of the Spirit and that of 
the glorified Christ are, as it were, identical in the work of 
sanctification. In fact Saint Paul attributes adoptive filiation, 
grace, salvation, eternal glory, etc., now to Christ and now to 
the Spirit. Thus God " predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children through Jesus Christ " (Eph. i, 5), and yet " whosoever 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God " (Rom. 
viii, 14). Again, " we live in the Spirit " (Gal. v, 25), and yet 
" Christ is our life " (Phil. I, 21). " Resurrection of the dead 
is by a man, " Jesus Christ (I Cor. xv. 21), nevertheless, " God 
shall quicken our mortal bodies, because of his Spirit that dwel- 
leth in you " (Rom. vm, n) 1 But while there is here an 



i. We might here note the equivalence of the formulas " in Christ " 
and " in the Spirit " ; cf. : 

Gal. ii, 17 : r|ToovT<; SixcuwGfjvai Iv XpurcijJ, and I Cor. vi, n : iScx.aitoOiqTE... 
EV irveufj.aT!. TrouOerju Y)JJ.WV, 

I Cor. i, 2 : T)Y ta(r P-s vot< ; EV Xpiattjj 'lT)aou, and Rom. xv, 16 (cf. I Cor. vi, n) 
T)yiaa|j.EVY) EV Trvu(jLaTt ayc'to. 

Eph. iv, 17 : fJ.apxupoiJ.ou ev xopi'qj, and Rom. ix, i : <jojj.[jiap'tupoua7)<; ;j.oi 
CTJ? auvew^aetiK ,'J-ou Iv uvu,aaTi ayt'qj. 

Col. ii, 10 : xal ears ev ainrtji -n:irAT)pto(j.Evoi, and Eph. v, 18 : 

V 
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identity of operations there is no confusion of persons. The 
points of contact between Christ arid the Spirit concern solely 
the glorified Christ, not in His physical and personal life on the 
right hand of the Father but in His mystic life in the bosom of 
the Church ; in our supernatural life we live by the Son and we 
live by the Spirit, or more precisely, we live by the Holy Spirit 
sent by the Son. By participating of Christ's Spirit the Chris- 
tian ceases to be a slave of Sin and Satan, becomes an adopted 
son, is regenerated and justified, and henceforth produces the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost 1 . 



Rom. xn, 5 : o't uoXXoi I'v ev orco^a eajj.ey Xpurrti. and I Cor. xii, 13 : ev Ivl 
Tcveuu-ari TJ [*&!<; TravTet; t'-C ev aoi|jia E(3x7m'crf)T)|j.ev. 

Eph. ii, 21 : va6$ ayux; EV x.upicp, and Eph. n, 22 : xatotXTiT^piov TOU 6eou 
Iv itvsujjicm. 

Eph. i, 13 : ev $ (Xp.) x.al TUcrcuc7avTe<; laippayicrOTiTe, and Eph. iv, 30 : 
TO Ttveiij/a TO aytov TOU SEOU Iv w eatpp-xyi'crfhjTe. 

Phil, iv, 4 : -^aipbTs ev xupiqj, and Rom. xiv, 17: /xpa ev Ttveu;xaTi ayiif. 

Phil, iv, 7 : T) eipKV/Ti TOU Oeou (ppoup-ifrsi Iv Xp. '[., and Rom. xiv, 17: sipiivT) 
y.al X^P* V' TcvsujxaTi ayujj. Cf. DKISSMANN, Die neutestamentliche Formel 
" in Christo Jesu ", p. 84 ff. The equivalence of the above formulas 
however does not go so far as is at times supposed ; certainly one cannot 
conclude therefrom the personal identity of the Holy Ghost and of Christ. 
LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme de la Trinite 3 , p. 328 says : " Ce qu'on a 
le droit d'en conclure, c'est que le Christ n'agit dans 1'ame, et ne s'unit & elle 
que par 1'Esprit Saint Jesus n'est pas seulement pour saint Paul 1'ami 
qu'il desire rejoindre ni 1'ideal qu'il veut imiter ; il est pour lui, pour tous 
les Chretiens, le principe de la vie, le chef dont ils sont les membres ; mais 
cette union., cette influence sont purement metaphoriques, si Ton ne tient pas 
compte de 1'Esprit departi par le Christ aux Chretiens ". Moreover, the 
interchange of EV XpiaTto and Iv irveujj-aTi is impossible where there is question 
of God predestinating, choosing, and loving us " in Christ " (Rom. vni, 39 ; 
II Cor. v, 19 ; Eph. i, 3), where there is question of Christ as Second Adam, 
i. e. of His redemptive mission (Rom. HI, 24 ; I Cor. xv, 22 ; Eph. 11, 13, 
iv, 32 ; II Tim. 11, 10) and where Iv Xpuruip is equivalent to " from the Christian 
view-point " (Rom. xvi, 3, 9, 10 ; I Cor. in, i, etc.). Even where the substitu- 
tion is absolutely possible it eliminates a certain delicate shade of meaning, 
such as would be produced if the soul is put in the place of the head or vice versa 
Cf. HEADLAM, St. Paul and Christianity 2 , p. 143 ff. 

i. Cf. LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme de la TriniU z , p. 337 ff. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Era of the Spirit J . 

The moment at which the new life of the Christian began is 
identified with the convert's admission into the Church by bap- 
tism. In baptism the " old man, " i. e., the former unregenerate 
self, was crucified together with Christ, in order that a new self 
might take its place. It was the Christian's second birth, his 
renovation by the Spirit of Christ. " We are saved, " says the 
Apostle, " by the laver of regeneration and renovation of the 
Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured forth upon us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ, our Saviour, that, being justified by his 
grace, we may be heirs, according to hope of life everlasting " 
(Tit. in, 5-7). The baptized man may by his subsequent con- 
duct grieve the Holy Ghost (Eph. iv, 30), and even extinguish 
the Divine fire in his heart (I Thess. v, 19), but from that mo- 
ment he can never be again in the position of one to whom the 
Spirit had not been given. From that moment, with that great 
sacramental act, the life of the Spirit began. Henceforth the 
Spirit is the divine guest of each one of the faithful and of the 
Church. He is the soul of the mystic body, which He ennobles 
by His presence, vivifies by His contact, and animates by His 
activity. 

The Holy Ghost dwells in the individual Christian and in 



i. The Apostle usually describes the Spirit by personal terms. The Spirit 
" dwells " within, " leads ", " witnesses along with " the human spirit, 
intercedes for men over against God (I Cor. in, 16, Rom. vni, 9, 14, 16, 26). 
He " searches " and " knows " the Divine Mind, " works ", " distributes ". 
" wills " and can be " grieved " (I Cor. n, 10, xn, n ; Eph. iv, 30). Such 
attributes as thought, choice, selection, volition, identity of subject amid 
manifold operations (I Cor. xn, 4-9), suggest a personal and self-conscious agent. 
That this personification is not merely poetic, as some Protestants claim, 
is evident not only from the supernatural quality of His working but also 
from the frequent coordination of the Spirit with the Father and the Son 
(Rom. vin, 9-1 1 ; I Cor. xn, 4-11 ; II Cor. xni, 14 ; Eph. n, 18, iv, 4-6). 
He is described as the " Spirit that is of God " TO TCvsG(j.a TO ex TOU f)eou 
(I Cor. n, 12), and as the " Spirit of His Son ", TO nrveuijia TOU ulou auTou 
(Gal. iv, 6). Cf. LEBRETON, o. c., p. 325 ff., DOWNKR, Mission and Ministration 
of the Spirit, pp. 1-37, HEADLAM. St. Paul and Christianity* , p. 95 ff. 
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the entire Church as in His own temple. " Know you not, " 
says the Apostle, " that you are the temple of God, and that, 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? But if any man violate 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the temple of 
God is holy which, you are " (I Cor. in, 16, 17 ; cf. Rom. vin, 
9 ; II Tim. I, 14). Our body, too, is a temple of the Holy Ghost 
who dwells in us : " Know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost who is in you, whom you have from 
God, and you are not your own " (I Cor. vi, 19) x ? "If the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead, dwell in you ; 
he that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead, shall quicken also 
your mortal bodies, because of his Spirit that dwelleth. in you " 
(Rom. vin, n). "You are the temple of the living God, " 
(II Cor. vi, 16), " you are built together into an habitation of 
God in the Spirit " (Eph. n, 22). And when did this consecra- 
tion of the Christians into a holy temple of the Spirit take place? 
This great change in the moral condition of the converts from 
heathenism took place in baptism ; after enumerating ten of 
the worst vices practised in the most immoral city of Greece, 
Saint Paul continues : " And such some of you were ; but you 
are washed, but you are sanctified, but you are justified in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of our God " 
(I Cor. vi, n). In the same baptismal incorporation of the 
believer into Christ the Apostle also finds a sufficient dissuasive 
from the common Greek sin of fornication. For, as Genesis 
teaches, the union of man and woman makes them one body, 



i. SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 2 , pp. 180-181 : " As 
in the Greek temples at Corinth, the temple of Aphrodite on the Acropolis, 
the temple of Poseidon on the Isthmus, the innermost shrine was occupied by 
the image that represented the deity ; as at Jerusalem the Holy of Holies, 
though it contained no image of God, was for Israel the Divine dwelling-place 
on earth ; so the Christian congregation in every place where the Church 
had been planted, and even the body of the individual believer, had become 
a holy place, a sanctuary of the Divine Spirit which dwells in the Ecclesia 
collectively and in its members as individuals. Both collectively and individ- 
ually believers are in virtue of their baptism consecrated shrines of the pres- 
ence of God, and in both capacities it is laid upon them to guard the sanctity 
of the Divine abode. The heathen deities did not require from their wor- 
shippers any jealous watch against the intrusion of immorality ; on the 
contrary, as the Corinthians knew, the great temple on the Acro-corinthus 
was a vast home of licensed vice. But the Spirit which dwells in the Church 
is essentially holy, and the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit must be holy not only 
by a sacramental consecration but through the maintenance of the strictest 
purity ". 
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one being ; but where such union of body and personality is 
inspired by a degrading passion for a harlot, it is an intolerable 
profanation and desecration of the body which already belongs 
to and is united with Christ (I Cor. vi, 15) 1 . 

The passages, in which the life of the Spirit is described as 
manifesting itself outwardly in what may be called " fruit, " 
are very numerous, and we can only glance at them here in a 
rapid survey. The " fruit " of the Spirit is freedom from the 
" law of sin and of death " which had hitherto crippled and 
bound us (Rom. vm, 2). It is a walking after and under the 
continued guidance and control of the Holy Spirit (Rom. vm, 
4 ; cf. Gal. v, 16). It is to be in the " mind of the Spirit " 
which means " life and peace " (Rom. vm, 6). It is life in 
justification, and a mortifying of the body and of its deeds 
(Rom. vm, 13, 10). The Spirit is the " pledge " of our immortal- 
ity (Rom. vin, n, 15-17 ; 23 ; cf. II Cor. I, 22, v, 5 ; Eph. 
i, 14 ; iv, 30). He is the Intercessor in our needs (Rom. vm, 
26). If the members of Christ's body are distinguished by a 
joyous spirit which triumphs over circumstances however ad- 
verse, it is because the Kingdom of God which Christ came to 
establish upon earth is " justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost " (Rom. xiv, 17). If they " abound in hope " it is " in 
the power of the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xv, 13). If the Apostle 
would appeal to the sympathy of men, most of whom were 
personally unknown to him, it is " by the charity of the Holy 
Ghost " (Rom. xv, 30). To the Spirit, in fact, was due the 
conversion of the Gentiles ; the Apostle knows that his offering 
could not have been acceptable unless it had been " sanctified 
in the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xv, 16). All that the great Apostle 
had accomplished was wrought by Christ through his hands 
" in the power of the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xv, 19 ; cf. I Thess. 
I, 5, 6; I Cor. n, 4, in, 40). 

The Holy Spirit is the author of the charismata, supernatural 
and gratuitous gifts, which manifest the Spirit's activity in the 
Church by enabling some of the faithful to perform different 
actions, principally for the good of the whole Church : " There 
are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit, and there are diver- 
sities of ministries, but the same Lord, and there are diversities 
of operations, but the same God who worketh all in all. And 



i. Cf. WALKER, Why God Became Man, pp. 148-167. 
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the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man unto profit. 
To one indeed, by the Spirit, is given the word of wisdom, and 
to another the word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit. 
To another faith in the same Spirit, to another the grace of 
healing in one Spirit. To another the working of miracles; to 
another prophecy ; to another the discerning of spirits ; to an- 
other diverse kinds of tongues ; to another interpretation of 
speeches. But all these things one and the same Spirit work- 
eth, dividing to every one according as he will " (I Cor. xn, 
4-11 ; cf. Rom. xn, 6-8 ; Eph. iv, n) *. In Second Corinthians 
the Apostle tells his converts that they are " the epistle of Christ, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God " 
(in, 3), and that " where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty " (in, 17). 

Again, the " fruit " of the Spirit is the child's cry : Abba, 
Father (Gal. iv, 6; cf. Rom. vni, 14-17). It is life in the 
Spirit Himself : " If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit " (Gal. v, 25). It is a strong desire, ImQujjua, after 
all good and against the lusts of the flesh (Gal. v, 17). It is 
" charity joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanim- 
ity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity " (Gal. v, 

22, 23). 

Furthermore, " in one Spirit we have access to the Father " 
(Eph. n, 18). By God's Spirit we are strengthened " with 
might unto the inward man " (Eph. in, 16). The same Spirit 
is the Spirit of unity in Christ's Church amid the wonderful 
varieties of Christian character and life (Eph. iv, 3). With the 
" sword of the Spirit " we are able to fight the battles of the 
Lord (Eph. vi, 17). Through the " supply of the Spirit " op- 
position and affection turn out unto salvation (Phil, i, 19). 
" By the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us " Timothy is 
admonished to " keep the good thing committed to his trust " 
(II Tim. i, 14). The same Spirit is the principle of our 
progressive holiness : " God hath not called us unto uncleanness, 
but unto sanctification. Therefore he that despiseth these things, 
despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given his holy Spirit 
in us " (I Thess. iv, 7, 8) ;" God hath chosen you, first fruits 



i. For a clear and concise expose of the nature of the charismatic gifts 
both in general and in particular, as well as for an extensive bibliography, 
cf. FONCK, Quaestiones paulinae, p. 57 ff. 
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unto salvation, in sanctification of the Spirit " (II Thess. n, 12). 
These then are the different effects of the Spirit's indwelling 
within us 1 . It is not our purpose here to study them all in 
detail except in so far as they have immediate reference to our 
present study. Hence in the following pages we propose to 
consider the Spirit in so far as He is the principle of the Chris- 
tian's moral life, in so far as by participation of the Spirit we 
have adoptive filiation, justification, sanctification, and glorifica- 
tion. For if formerly we were helpless sinners, doing not the 
good which we would but the evil which we hated, now in the 
Spirit we can do all things because He comforts us, and because 
His grace is sufficient for us. If formerly we were servants and 
slaves of Sin, of the flesh, and of the devil, now we are sons 
because God has sent the Spirit of liberty into our hearts. If 
formerly we were enemies of God and under the divine sentence of 
condemnation, now we are justified and restored to the friendship 
of God because our sins have been forgiven and sanctifying 
grace, which is an effect of the Spirit's indwelling in us, 
infused into our souls. If formerly we belonged to unregenerate 
humanity, and bore the image of the " old " and " earthly " 
man, now in the Spirit we are being continually sanctified, 
made a new creation, and so bear the image of the heavenly 
man. And if formerly we were subject to death and to all the 
misery which death implies, henceforth death is powerless to 
hold its prey because of the Spirit, Who dwells in us, and Who 
is also a pledge that on the great day of the Parousia our body 
will be completely redeemed when " the enemy death shall be 
destroyed last. " All these blessings which Christ juridically 
procured for us on the Cross, we now share effectively by our 
participation of His Spirit received in the sacraments. 



ART. I. THE SPIRIT, THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN'S MORAL LIFE. 

By the death of Christ on the Cross Sin indeed received a 
mortal blow and was rendered powerless, but it was not de- 



i. Cf. LEBRETON, o. c., p. 325 ff., DOWNER, Mission and Ministration 
of the Spirit, pp. 147-172, SCOTT, The Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 127-293, 
SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament", pp. 169-253, MOFFATT, Paul 
and Paulinism, p. 48 ff. 
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stroyed completely. The Christian has still to struggle against 
concupiscence which would bring him anew under servitude and 
bondage. In fact, it would avail man little to be delivered from 
the penalty of past sins, if he were fatally to fall again under 
the tyranny of the Sin-principle and become anew the object 
of God's wrath. So too the flesh, the vehicle and seat of Sin, 
was not entirely annihilated by Christ's Death. The interior 
conflicts dramatically described in Rom. c. vii continue also in 
the Christian. The warfare between the spirit and the flesh 
is incessantly maintained, and the Christian who enlists in the 
ranks of the flesh will again incur condemnation and death : 
" If you live according to the flesh, you shall die, for the wisdom 
of the flesh is death because it is an enemy of God " (Rom. 
vin, 13, 6, 7). To the Christian Galatians the Apostle likewise 
writes : " Walk in the Spirit and you shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh. For these are contrary to one another. 
He that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corrup- 
tion. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap 
life everlasting" (Gal. v, 16, 17; vi, 8). Against the spirit- 
powers the Christian must also continue to struggle : " Put on 
the armour of God, that you may be able to stand against the 
deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers 
of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness 
in the high places " (Eph. vi, n, 12). 

But though the Christian must still battle against these 
hostile powers, henceforth he does not fight alone but has the 
aid of the Spirit Whom he received when through baptism he 
was incorporated into the mystic Christ. If the power of Sin 
is not yet completely annihilated, from now on its force is not 
irresistible; the Christian is no longer its slave but has the 
necessary force and strength to overcome the concupiscences 
of the flesh and so also gain the merit of victory. This tyranny 
of Sin was, as we have said above, juridically broken by Christ's 
atoning death : what the Law could not do God has done by 
sending His Son into the world in an assumed human nature, 
which was in all things like unto ours except that it was sinless, 
and by condemning in Christ's flesh on the Cross the power of 
Sin. This victory however does not become effective for us 
until at the Resurrection when Christ becomes a " vivifying 
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spirit. " For it is by a participation of Christ's Spirit that we 
appropriate subjectively the atoning virtue of the Redemption. 
It is by union with the living Christ that we receive the strength 
to resist sin, and this force is no other than the divine -revsujxa, 
which emanates from the Risen Christ, and which we share by 
our incorporation into the Church through baptism. So too it is 
owing to his union with the glorified Christ and to his commu- 
nion of His Spirit (Rom. vui, 2, 4, 9) that the Christian is no 
longer a slave of his flesh but can mortify its works (Rom. vin, 
13) . It is because the Christian lives by the Spirit that he can 
also walk according to the Spirit, refusing to satisfy the con- 
cupiscences of the flesh and producing the fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal. v, 16-25). Finally, it is likewise from his union with the 
Risen Christ that the Christian derives this Divine antidote 
against the poisonous darts of Satan, so that henceforth nothing 
" neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord " 
(Rom. vni, 38, 39 ; cf. Eph. vi, 17, 18). 

Because the Spirit characterizes the New Covenant the latter 
is as different from the Old as life is from death 1 . Moses, the 
unique prophet of Judaism, is surpassed by every believer, 
because his glory was waning whilst theirs is ever waxing and 
transforming them by virtue of the power of the Spirit Who 
is ever being given to them. In fact, the Law was a destroyer, 
the Spirit is the Life-giver ; the former was powerless and a mere 
outward form, the latter is an enabling power for real service 



i . Not only did the " ministration of the Spirit " surpass toto coelo the regime 
of the letter but the Apostle's Gospel, because it was energized and inspired 
by the same Spirit, excelled in like measure the worldly wisdom of the Greeks. 
If the preachers of the Gospel proclaimed their message with a power and 
eloquence which showed its divine origin, and if the converts received it 
with much joy and assurance, this was due to the workings of the Holy Spirit 
(I Thess. i, 5, 6). The Apostle disclaimed altogether the role of the Greek 
rhetor and sophist, and the Corinthians would hear from him' none of those 
artifices of speech to which the)'- were accustomed in the lectures of the vagrant 
philosopher (I Cor. n, 4). For the Christian philosophy and Divine wisdom, 
which the messengers of the Cross proclaimed, was revealed to them by God 
through His Holy Spirit (I Cor. u, 10-11). As in man there is a self-conscious 
life which is conversant with the secrets of his heart, so also the Divine Spirit 
is cognizant of the secrets of God, and this Spirit Saint Paul claims has been 
imparted to him (1 Cor. n, 12). 
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of God (cf. Gal. in, 21 ; Rom. n, 29 ; Phil, in, 3). " God hath 
made us fit ministers of the new testament, " says the Apostle, 
" not in the letter, but in the Spirit. For the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit quickeneth " (II Cor. m, 6). And if the Old 
Covenant had its glory and splendours, " how shall not the 
ministration of the Spirit be rather in glory ? For if the ministra- 
tion of comdemnation be glory, much more the ministration 
of justice aboundeth in glory. For if that which is done 
away was glorious, much more that which remaineth in glory " 
(II Cor. in, 8-n) !. 

We have briefly outlined here the new life of the Christian 
convert in the liberty of the Spirit. But our incorporation into 
the mystic Christ and our participation of Christ's Spirit has 
another consequence, as real and sublime as the above, namely 
that of adoptive filiation. Having put on Christ, and partici- 
pating in the Life which flows from the Head to the members, 
we become the sons of God and coheirs of Christ. 



ART. II. ADOPTIVE FILIATION. 

It was again through the mediation of Christ that God pre- 
destined us to divine filiation : " He hath predestined us unto 
the adoption of children (uloOso-wc) through Jesus Christ unto 
himself, according to the purpose of his will, unto the praise 
of the glory of his grace, in which he hath graced us in his 
beloved Son, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the remission of sins, according to the riches of his grace " 



i. SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 195 : " The religion 
of the Spirit, the religion which brings righteousness, the religion which alone 
possesses finality, must needs exceed in glory the religion of the Law, which 
brought condemnation and from its very nature was transitory and pro- 
paedeutic. That the Law was not permanent or final had been symbolized by 
the fading away of the radiance on the face of Moses, which he sought to screen 
from the eyes of the Israelites by throwing a veil over it. This veil remains 
on the hearts of his followers, for Israel cannot yet see that the Old Covenant 
has served its end and found its fulfilment in the religion of the Spirit. But 
whenever the day shall come for Israel to turn to the Lord Christ, the veil 
will be taken off, even as Moses uncovered his face when he went back into 
the Divine Presence. With believers, whether Jews or Greeks (TJIJLEIC; Travret;), 
this time has already come ; they enter the Presence with unveiled face, 
and reflecting as on the burnished brass of a mirror the glory of the ascended 
Lord, they are by degrees transformed into His image ". 

27 
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(Eph. I, 5-7 ; cf. Rom. vm, 28-29). Similarly in Gal. iv, 4 the 
Apostle connects God's purpose to make us partakers of sonship 
with the sending of the Son into the world and His being made 
subject to the Law : " When the fulness of time was come, God 
sent his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that he 
might redeem them who were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. " The basis of our sonship accord- 
ingly is the redemptive work of Christ. 

This adoption is effectively realized by our incorporation into 
the Church, by our communion of Christ's Life and participation 
of His Spirit. It is by our incorporation into Christ that we 
partake of the quality of son of God, which Christ Himself 
possesses in a transcendent manner, and have created within us 
the mentality of son instead of the disppsition of slave 1 . Hence 
adoption can be regarded as prior or as simultaneous with the 
communication of the Spirit, according as it is considered as 
an objective effect of the Redemption or as a subjective 
appropriation (cf. Gal. iv, 5, 6 and in, 26, 27). This Spirit of 
God (Rom. vm, 14) and of Christ (Gal. iv, 6) in communicating 
Himself to us, constitutes us really and truly adopted sons of 
God and brothers of Christ, and at the same time renders 
testimony of our adoptive filiation : " For the Spirit himself 
giveth testimony (o-uv^apTupetT 2 ) to our spirit that we are the 
sons of God " (Rom. vm, 16). The Holy Ghost joins our spirit 
in bearing witness that we are truly the adopted children of 
God, because it is by the impulse of this Holy Spirit, together 
with our own, that we, with filial love, invoke God by the name 
of 'Aj3(ja, 6 Tiar/ip. It must be observed however that short of- 
a special divine revelation we can never be absolutely certain 



1. DUPERRAY, Le Christ dans la vie chretienne d'apres saint Paul 2 , pp. 49-50 : 
" Dans la grande famille de Dieu, il y a comme deux degres de filiation, analo- 
gues mais subordonnes, celle de Jesus et celle des Chretiens, 1'une direcie, 
naturelle : celle de Jesus par rapport a Dieu le Pere ; 1'autre indirecte, " parti- 
cipee ": celle des chretiens " coheritiers " du Pere, freres cadets de Jesus, 
fils aine. La filiation divine de Jesus-Christ, c'est la source d'ou decoule 
la filiation des chretiens, devenus participants de la vie du Christ ". Cf. 
LEBRETON, o. c., p. 361, BRUCE, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 187 ff., 
ZORELL, o. c., p. 579, JOYCE, The Catholic Doctrine of Grace, pp. 1-12. 

2. The term cruv|j.aptup"t, it is to be noted, is not equivalent to iJ.apTupeo. 
The pieposition suv in the former denotes the fact that the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit " crying Abba, Father, in our hearts " (Gal. iv, 6) joins and con- 
firms ours when in spirit " we cry : Abba (Father) " (Rom. vm, 15). 
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that we have sanctifying grace and are sons of God, but moral 
certitude is all that we can hope for. 

In Gal. in, 22, iv, 7 our adoptive filiation is contrasted with 
our former servitude to sin and to the Law. Till the coming 
of Christ, the Jews, although in reality sons and heirs to the 
inheritance, were like minors, under guardians and stewards, 
enslaved by the elementary rules that pertained to things merely 
material and external. And the state of the Gentiles was by 
no means superior to that of the former. All, therefore, Jews 
and Gentiles, were like children who had lost their father, 
waiting for the expiration of the time of their minority. When 
the fulness of time fixed by the Father had come, God sent His 
Son that He might redeem those in bondage, making all who 
through faith participate of His grace His adopted sons. In 
Rom. vni, 12-17 our filiation is contrasted with our former 
bondage to the flesh and to death : " brethren we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live according to the flesh. For 
if you live according to the flesh, you shall die. But if by the 
spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh you shall live. For 
whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. For you have not received the spirit of bondage again 
in fear, but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons 
whereby we cry : Abba, Father. " Those therefore who are 
governed by the Spirit, and who consequently repress and control 
the desires of the flesh, are the sons of God, because sanctifying 
grace, communicated to them by the Holy Spirit, unites them 
to Christ, and makes them members of His mystical body. In 
baptism they received not the spirit of bondage or slavery which 
they formerly possessed, and which made them serve God, as 
unwilling slaves their master, without affection and from fear, 
but they received a disposition of mind and soul which enables 
them to serve God out of love 1 . 



i. The term " adoption " as used by the Apostle had no doubt a somewhat 
different meaning from that which it bears at the present day. In modern 
times the term signifies little more than the intention to educate the adopted 
child and to bequeath to him later a son's inheritance. This purpose is revoc- 
able and confers no legal rights. Under the Roman law, on the contrary, 
sanctions of adoption were of the strongest kind, and the rights conferred 
were similar to those which attach to natural sonship. The adoption could not 
be reversed save through legal formalities just as strictly prescribed as those 
by which he had been admitted. "Yet, human adoption, however strong are 
the sanctions given to it, remains at best a legal fiction. No legal instrument 
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In two places where the Apostle speaks of our filiation he 
intimately connects it with the Messianic inheritance : Gal. iv, 
7 : " Therefore, now he is not a servant but a son, and if a son, 
an heir also through God, " and Rom. vin, 17 ; " And if sons, 
heirs also ; heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs with Christ ; 
yet so, if we suffer with him, that we may also be glorified with 
him. " Sonship then brings with it the right of inheritance 1 . 
As God's children we shall one day inherit His kingdom (Eph. 
i, 13, 14, 18 ; Col. in, 24), not of course of our own natural 
right, but through Christ and because of our union with Him. 
It is only by reason of our union with the Head, the Second 
Adam, that we have a right to share in the eternal goods and 
blessings which are His by nature. But we shall be glorified 
with Christ only on condition that here below we suffer in union 
with Him. As He only through humiliation, sufferings, and 
death, entered into His glory, so we also must in all things be 
like unto Him, and bear our sufferings in union with Him and 
in a disposition akin to His. That we shall one day enter on 
this our inheritance with Christ of this the Spirit is the pledge 
(Eph. I, 14 ; Tit. in, 6 ; Gal. in, 13-14). 

We have rapidly surveyed above the salutary effects of the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ. We have seen how human- 
ity was reconciled with God in Christ, delivered from the servi- 
tude of sin, and placed in a state of adoptive filiation. But 
we have yet another phase of the Pauline soteriology to consider, 
namely, the justice and justification which Christ procured for 
us by His redemptive work. This aspect is in fact neither new 



can make a person what he is not, or alter his personal characteristics so as 
to render him in this regard the heir of the family into which he has been adopt- 
ed. But it is otherwise with Divine adoption. When man becomes a son 
of God, he becomes what he was not before : he is born again, and is enriched 
with new powers and qualities which make him in some nwsterious way like 
to God. 

2. In regard to this Divine inheritance JOYCE, o. c., pp. 26-27, remarks : 
" We must be careful to avoid the limitations involved in the idea of inheritance 
as it is known among men. The material possessions which men own here 
can belong to one person only at a time : and for that reason a son cannot 
inherit as long as his father lives. As regards spiritual riches it is otherwise. 
They can be held by many simultaneously, and the increase in the number 
of those who hold them does not diminish the full possession enjoyed by each. 
Men inherit the kingdom of God when they are elevated to a share in those 
spiritual treasures which make the blessedness of God. It is this which 
our adoption secures for us. The beatitude which by nature would be the 
exclusive prerogative of the Three Divine Persons, becomes ours also ". 
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nor different from the former, but has a close affinity with the 
other effects of the Redemption, and enters naturally into the 
cycle of ideas which we have been heretofore considering. 



ART. III. JUSTICE AND JUSTIFICATION. 

The Apostle is always careful to indicate that the means 
which God chose to enable us to procure our own justice was 
not the Law ; in the judgment of Saint Paul it was never the 
Law, but under the Old Dispensation it was the Promise and 
in the era of fulfilment it is Christ. The purpose of Christ's 
death, says the Apostle, was to procure our justice : " If justice 
be by the law, then Christ died in vain " (Gal. n, 21). For the 
" ministration of condemnation, " the Law, is substituted the 
" ministration of justice ", the Gospel (II Cor. in, q). Christ has 
become our justice, in order that by union with Him we too might 
find justice : " But of him (God) are you in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and justice, and sanctincation, 
and redemption " (I Cor. i, 30) ; " Him who knew no sin he 
hath made sin for us, that we might be made the justice of 
God (oixoaoauvYi Osou) in Him " (II Cor. V, 21). Secondly, 
just as in Christ we have justice so also by that very fact and 
by means of that justice we find justification in Him : " we 
seek to be justified in Christ" (Gal. n, 17), " we are now justified 
by his blood " (Rom. v, 9). In the following pages we shall 
consider more in detail the meaning of " justice " and especially 
of the Pauline formula Swaioo-uvr, Osou, a study, which in 
turn will enable us to understand better the process of justifica- 
tion. 1 



i. Cf. COLON, Justice et justification d'apres Id Nouveau Testament, p. 100 fl"., 
TOBAC. Le probleme de la justification dans saint Paul, p. 115 ff., 206 ff., PRAT, 
La thsologie de saint Paul, vol. I 9 , pp. 199-201, vol. II 6 , 291 ff., 546 ff., COR- 
NELY, Epistola, ad Romanos, p. 68 ff., MONSE, Johannes und Paulus, NT, 1915, 
p. 128 ff., BARTMANN, St. Paulus und St. Jacobus iiber die Rechtfertigung, 
BS, 1897, p. 56 ff., BENZ, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, p. 29 ff., 
LAGRANGE, Epitre aux Romains, pp. 119-141, also by the same author art. 
La justification d'apres saint Paul, RB, 1014, pp. 321-343, 481-503, TOBAC, 
art. La SixaiocuvT) Oeou dans saint Paul, RHE, 1908, pp. 1-18, FRUTSAERT, 
art. La " justice de Diew " dans saint Paul, RechSR, 1911, pp. 167-182, 
LATTEY, art. De justitia impertiia, VDni, 1924, pp. 149-153, POHLE, art. 
Justification, CE, vol. VIII, pp. 573-578, LATTEY-KEATING, The Westminster 
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I. THE " JUSTICE OF GOD " Awcat.ocruv7\ 0eoCi. 

The Pauline formula, Suoaoauv/i Qeou, has been variously 
interpreted by different theologians and exegetes. Some as 
Kiihl 1 , who regard a " justice of God, " which would be an 
inherent quality of the Christian, with the greatest suspicion 
and defiance,, understand owoaocruvT, Qeou in the theological sense, 
and maintain that it denotes the personal immanent justice 
of God pure and simple. Among many modern theologians, 
however, who incline towards this view, the immanent justice 
of God has become less static and more dynamic, in order to 
become, in fact, the justifying and salvinc activity of God 2 . 
Others as Bartmann 3 , and Benz 4 , distinguish between a justice 
which is immanent and proper to God, and a justice which is 
communicated to men. In order to preserve unity and harmony 
in the Apostle's thought, these theologians and certain others 
as Prat 5 , Lemonnyer 6 , and Toussaint 7 , consider Buaioo-uv/i 
OeoG as at once the personal justice of God and as the model 
and source of the justice in man ; it is accordingly one and the 
same justice which is active in God in order to communicate 
itself to man, and which in man is as it were the prolongation, 



Version of the Sacred Scriptures, vol. Ill, App. p. 243 ff., JOYCE, The Catholic 
Doctrine of Grace, pp. 43, 47. 

SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans 5 , p. 24 ff ., WILLIAMS, A Plea for a Re-considera- 
tion of St. Paul's Doctrine of Justification p. 128 ff. SHEARS, The Gospel 
according to St. Paul (an Attempt to Elucidate St. Paul's Doctrine of Sin and 
Justification), p. 50 ff., WESTCOTT, St. Paul and Justification, passim., STE- 
VENS, art. The Forensic Meaning of rhxauocruvrj . AJT, 1897, pp. 443-450, 
GOULD, art. St. Paul's Use of Sixaiouv, AJT, 1897, pp. 149-158, ROPES, art. 
" Righteousness " and " Righteousness of God " in the Old Testament and in 
St. Paul, JBL, 1903, pp. 211-227, DAVIES, art. The ' Righteousness of God ' 
in St. Paul, JTS, Pt n., 1900-1901, pp. 198-206, DRUMMOND, art. On the 
Meaning of " Righteousness of God " in the Theology of St. Paul, HJ. 1902, 
pp. 83-95, 1903, pp. 272-293, MACHOLZ, art. Zum Verstandnis des paulinischen 
Rechtfertigungsgedankens, THSK, 1915, pp. 29-61. 

1. Der Brief des Paulus an die Romer, p. 41 ff. 

2. Cf. SANDAY, Epistle to the Romans*, pp. 24-25, 34-35. 

3. St. Paulus und St. Jacobus uber die Rechtfertigtmg, BS, 1897, pp. 60-70. 

4. Die Ethih des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, pp. 29-51. 

5. O. c., vol. 11, p. 295. 

6. Epitres de saint Paul, vol. I, p. 254 ff. 

7. Epitre aux Romains, p. 54 ff ; so too COLON, Justice et justification 
d'apres le Nouveau Testament, p. 107. 
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" reflection, " and " effect, " of the olivine justice x . In the 
following passages we shall examine the formula in those pas- 
sages where it has direct reference to justification, and we shall 
find that the anthropological sense, according to which 8ua'.o<ruvYj 
Oeod is an inherent quality of man, is the one which best explains 
the texts and the context 2 . The " justice of God " is a justiiia 
in homine ex Deo. It is a justice which one receives from the 
gratuitous goodness of God, and not because of the works of 
the Law. 



A. Anthropological, not Theological. 

The principal texts which we shall consider in our attempt 
to elucidate the meaning of 8r,xaio<riiv/i Qeou are Rom. x, 3 
and Phil, in, 9, Rom. i, 17, Rom. in, 21-26, and II Cor. v, 
21 3 . In Rom. X, 3 we read : ayvoouvTe? yap T^V TOU Qeou 
o',xat,ocruvYiv, xal TYJV dSiav ^YJTOUVT<; aTrjo-a!., TTJ StxatoeruvT) TOU GeoO 
ou-^ UTce7ayT|<jav ; similarly in Phil, in, 9 ; xal eupeGw ev au-ucj), 
[JIT, e'ytov ep.7}V Bixatoo'tiv/jv TTjV ex vd[xou, aXXa T/]V owe ittarstoi; 
Xptarou, TT^V ex Qeou ot,xoaoaruvT|V eVcl TYJ ittcrTSi. In these two 
passages Saint Paul speaks of a justice which is acquired 
by works of the Law and a justice received from God 
(sx Ijeou). Both the one and the other are of the same nature, 



1. Cf. also TOBAC, Le problems da la justification dans saint Paul, p. 115 &., 
also art. La Sixaiocruvn Oeou dans saint Paul, RHE, 1908, pp. 1-18, LAGRANGE, 
Epttre aux Remains, p. 119 ff. 

2. FRUTSAERT, La " justice de Dieu " dans saint Paul, RechSR, 1911, 
pp. 167-182, CORNELY, Epistola ad Romanos, p. 68 f. 

3. We might note here the striking similarity of expression in these texts : 
Rom. I, 17: A'.x.atoatjvf) OEOU ex Trt'crstoc; tie, TUCTIV. 

Rom. in, 21-26 : AixcaoauvT) Sta Trurceax; 'J. X. Etc Trav-ca? TOU? TtiarrEuov- 

6eou (21) Tra<; (22). 

Rom. x, 3 : Ai/caioauvrj Oeou (3) T) ex. Ttt'crcetoi; (6) irav-'i -ctu iticrcsoovci (4). 

II Cor. v, 21 : AtxouoauVT) Osou ev au-utp (ota 



Phil, in, 9: TTJV ex Oeou StxatoauVT) ITTI T 

In Rom. in, 5 : " But if our injustice commend the justice of God 
(Osou StxatoauvTiv) what shall we say ? Is God just, who executeth wrath " 
(cf. in, 7, T) aX^Oeta Oeou), the expression StxatoaruvT) OeoO is a synonym of 
aArjOs'.a Oeou and is opposed to airianri'a, ^eua^aTi, etc. ; it is the fidelity 
of God to His promises. But while the term here no doubt designates a divine 
attribute, we are outside of a context which has immediate reference to 
justification. 
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in both cases there is question of a justice by which one is 
or desires to be formally just. The difference lies only in the 
genesis of this justice ; otxawo-uvr) 6eou accordingly denotes a 
quality of man which has its source in God. In this text we 
find enunciated two ideas, namely, a false notion of the condi- 
tions of justice, and secondly, the conduct which that concep- 
tion inspired. The former comprises two elements : a stubborn 
pretension to acquire justice by works, and a disregard of the 
fact that it ought to come from God. The opposition implied 
in this double persuasion lies in the respective object, i. e., in 
the justice coming from God and in the justice acquired by 
works. Man's conduct is described in connection with the nega- 
tive element which inspires it, r/j Btxaiocruvr) TOU Qeou ou% 
&7reTayr,crav ; " considering this frame of mind we can readily 
understand how they would not submit themselves to " the 
justice of God, " i. e., the justification which God communicates 
to men, which is a gratuitous gift of God dependent upon faith 
in Christ " 1 . The word u7ceTayvi<rav offers no difficulty to our 
interpretation if we remark that in the preceding chapter, ix, 31, 
the Apostle speaks of a vo'pio<; ouatoo-uv/ic (cf. Gal. VI, 2 ; I Cor. 
ix, 21 ; Rom. 7) ; hence the idea of submission becomes al- 
together natural. Furthermore, the Btxouoo-uvv) of Rom. x, 3 is 
evidently the same as the Sixcuouuvr, of ix, 30-32 (" What then 
shall we say ? That the Gentiles who followed not after justice, 
have attained to justice, even the justice that is of faith. But 
Israel, by following after the law of justice, is not come unto 
the law of justice. Why so ? because they sought it not by 
faith, but as it were of works "), and x, 4-6 (" For the end o'f 
the law is Christ, unto justice to every one that believeth. For 
Moses wrote that the justice which is of the law, the man that 
shall do it shall live by it "). Now in these passages, which 
immediately precede and follow Rom. x, 3, Suouoaiiviri has the 
anthropological sense, for the terms expOao-e andouoxwv (ix, 30, 31) 
cannot reasonably be understood of the immanent justice 
of God ; moreover, ix, 32 explains clearly the T>|V iSiav of x, 
3 : it is a justice sought by legal observances and opposed to 
that which God gratuitously confers on faith (Rom. x, 4). Our 



i. CATALAN, The Epistles of St. Paul, vol. I, p. 166 ; cf. also PRAT, o. c., 
vol. IP, p. 293, COLON, o. c., p. in, WESTCOTT, St. Paul and Justification, 
p. 360 ff. 
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interpretation of Rom. x, 3 is also confirmed by Phil, in, 9 
where we find the same antithesis between a justice which is 
acquired and a justice which is received from God (e^v 
iv. Geou). 

A text intimately related to the above is that of Rom. i, 
17 ' Bt.xx(,oa-uvY) yap Osou ev auTcji aTcoxaAUTrreTca ex Triareux; et<; 
Tua"uv, xaOa)<; yeypaircoa' 6 8e Sixaio? ex Tri(JTew<; ^/lareirau Here 
again it is difficult to interpret this text as referring to an 
uncreated justice. For how can the intrinsic justice of God be 
iv. mo-Tew? &k TUtruv ? And what relation is there between 
the manifestation of this eternal justice and the prophet's asser- 
tion, 6 8s ouato? sx Tuareax; ^TjO-eTa!, ? If, on the contrary, 
there is question here of justice in the anthropological sense, 
one can easily understand how the justice produced by Gorl in 
man is ex Tuo-retoi;. since faith is a necessary condition of its 
manifestation, how it progresses &>'<; lua-uv, since faith is its 
principle and measure, and how its exists and reveals in itself 
the Gospel in conformity with the ancient prophecies, since 
Habakkuk speaks of justice in the anthropological sense. The 
Apostle, after having demonstrated in the first two chapters of 
his epistle to the Romans the thesis enunciated in 1, 17: Btxatoo-uvyj 
6eou ex Tcia-Tew?, after having described in c. in-viii this new 
and wonderful system, begins in c. ix to solve the painful 
problem of the exclusion of the Jews from the new economy. 
Now the justice from which the Jews were excluded (ei<; VO[AOV 
ouy etpdaae) was, as we have seen above, an inherent anthro- 
pological justice, and is the same as that of which the Apostle 
inaugurated the demonstration in I, 17. At this point one 
might confront us with a difficulty based on the usage of 8uva ( iu<; 
Oeou (v. 16) and dpyr, Oeou; just as these two expressions, which 
we find in the immediate proximity of oucaooruvY] Oeou, denote 
divine attributes so also the latter. As far as 8uva[ju<; 9eou is 
concerned it is clear, however, that it is not a divine attribute 1 . 



i. COION, o. c., p. 105 : " Lorsque, Rom. i, 16, i'apotre dit que 1'Evangile 
est urie force de Dieu, on ne voit pas comment cette force (8uva;j.t<;) pent 
s'entendre d'tm attribut, puisque c'est 1'Evangile entendu de sa predication 
ou de son contenu. L'abstrait est mis pour le concret, nous sommes eii pre- 
sence d'un instrument, d'un agent puissant au service de Dieu, par lequel 
Dieu manifesto son propre attribut et qui en decoule, qui y participe. Ce 
n'est pas ce qu'on entend par attribut. Que 1'attribut de puissance se mani- 
feste par 1'Evangile, d'accord, mais que 1'Evangile soit 1'attribut lui-meme, 
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In fact it is identified with the Gospel, for the Apostle does 
not say as in v. 17 ev <XUTCJ> aTroxaXuirreTai but s<mv. More- 
over, the term is anarthous, and the sense consequently is a 
force, a power of God, and not the force, the power of God (cf. 
I Cor. i, 18 ; comp. also I Cor. I, 24 and 30). The expression, 
o'pyr Qeou, is used in the Pauline Epistles in the sense of punish- 
ment, and denotes only indirectly the " sentiment " whence it 
proceeds (cf. Rom. II, 5, in, 5, ix, 24, xm, 4, Eph. v, 6 ; Col. 
in, 6). Furthermore, o'pyrj Geou is not mentioned here for its 
own sake but to denote the thought which dominates this whole 
section, namely, the universality of sin and the helplessness of 
man to arrive at justice by his own powers. The contrast then 
is not between a double divine activity but between two states 
of humanity : to be outside of the Gospel is to be in sin, to sub- 
mit oneself to the salutary influence of the Gospel is to obtain 
justice. 

The theme of Rom. I, 17 reappears 1 and becomes more 
precise in Rom. in, 21-26 : Nuvl os ^wplq vdp.ou ot-xawo-uv/i Geou 
TtecpavepWT'a!., jjiapTUpou^ev/i UTCO TOU vopiou xal TWV TtpcxpTyctov, 8t.xat.o- 
aruv7\ Ss Qeou S'.a mareo)? 'l^aou Xpt,arou, ei<; -rcavTai; Touq 7UareuovTa<;. 
Here again the justice of God which is by the faith of Jesus 
Christ and which is destined unto all believers is a justice 
which is inherent in man. This justice comes from God, for it 
is independent of the Law and is not attained by human 
efforts. It has for it the testimony of the Law and of the pro- 
phets, since Abraham, according to Genesis, owed his justifica- 
tion to faith, and since the just, according to the prophet 
Habakkuk, shall live by faith. This manifestation of the " j ustice 
of God without the law " was to be for God a source of glory, 
of that glory of which obstinate and pretentious Judaism strove 
to rob Him. Towards the realization of this glory two factors 



I'apotre ne le dit pas. Cf. I Cor. i, 18 : 6 Xdyo<; yap r5 -cou oraupou... 

ECTCI... 8'Jvafj-ic Osou eorciv, qui est tres suggestif ". Cf. also PRAT, o. c., 
vol. IP, p. 294, FRUTSAERT, o. c., p. 176, CALLAN, o. c., p. 31, WESTCOTT, o. c, . 
pp. 129-130. 
i . Compare 

Rom. i, 17 Rom, in, 21-26 

'Ev auTtp (euayycXup) (i7 a ) Nuvt 8k /wpl? vo';jiou (21") 

a-oxaXuitTETai (i7 b ) Trseavspwcai (2i b ) 

oiv.atoauvT) OEOU ex. TriaTStot; tic; OIXGUOCTUVT) 6cou o r .a Tciatzux; (22 a ) 

Kumv (ly 1 ') e'C TiavTa; TOUC; 7rurceuovi;a<; (22 b ) 

/.a6(b<; yeypaTrrat (17). ;j.apTupou|j.vrj UTTO TOU vrjfjiou xai TGJV 
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were to contribute, first, the universality of sin and the power- 
lessness of man to acquire justice, and, second, the decree of 
Redemption, whence justification flows as a gratuitous gift. In 
the presence of these two factors the 80 a Qsou was to become 
evident by way of contrast. For on the one hand man is a 
sinner and incapable of arriving at justice by his own powers, 
and on the other hand God is just and an overflowing source 
of justice. This same antithesis was to illustrate in a striking 
manner that aspect of justice which the Gospel manifestation 
was to bring out, namely, that justice comes not from human 
efforts but from the gracious goodness of God 1 . 

Finally, there remains to be examined the strange and 
anomalous expression in II Cor. v, 21 : TOV pi yvovra fyxapriav 
uitep 7][j(.wv aptapTtav ^7ro(^<rev, va 7]}j<.er<; yevw[j.e9a Bixoaoa-uvr, Qeou 
Iv auT(jj. Here again the " justice of God " of which there 
is question cannot be a divine attribute, for it is impossible 
to conceive how we could become a divine modality. The 
Apostle tells us that by a sublime condescension of God the 
just became sin in order that sinners might become justice. 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the human race, personifies sin, is 
made " sin for us. " However, He is neither a sinner nor sin 
personally except in so far as He is a member of the sinful 
family whose cause He espoused. But while He Who by His 
nature is impeccable cannot become a sinner by His contact 
and union with sinners, our union with Him, the Just One par 
excellence, renders us truly just. His justice extends itself from 
Him to us when we receive the adoptive filiation. This justice, 
because it comes not from us but from grace, is called " justice 
of God, " i. e. from God. 

The expression, ot-xtnoauv/) 6eou, in the Pauline Epistles, 
whenever it has immediate reference to justification, is therefore 



i. It is sometimes objected that in our passage it is also stated that God 
manifests His justice evidently His intrinsic justice in exposing the 
Crucified as a means of propitiation, and that consequently the same expression 
ought to retain the same meaning in the same context. " Ce principe ", 
says PRAT, o. c., vol. II", p. 295, " en ce qui concerne saint Paul, est certaine- 
ment faux ; et si Ton appliquait a la rigueur on aboutirait souveut a une exe- 
gese forcee, puerile et absurde ". " II suint ", says also LAGRANGE, art. 
La justification d'a-pres saint Paul, RB, 1914, p. 334, " pour repondre a cet 
argument de noter que Paul a employe dans cinq sens differents le mot vo'fj.o<; 
au cours d'une argumentation beaucoup plus subtile, en la meme phrase 
(Rom. vn, 21-23) " 
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to be understood in the anthropological sense, i. e., it is a justice 
which is in man. Saint Paul employs the genitive of origin, 
Oeou, in order to contrast the true justice which is a gift of 
God with the justice which the Jews strove to acquire by their 
own unaided powers. To denote the process whereby we obtain 
this justice which comes from God, which is not acquired by 
works, and which is a quality of man, the Apostle employs the 
verb owtououv. The question which accordingly arises is this : 
does the verb denote a justice which is real or forensic, actual or 
eschatological, inherent or imputed ? 



B. Real, not Forensic. 

Many Protestant scholars maintain that ot.xai.ouv, in spite 
of its causative form, signifies " to declare " and not " to render" 
just. Thus, according to Stevens 1 8',xoao<ruv/i in all its mean- 
ings has back of it the idea of law. The argument in the first 
five chapters of Romans, he says, aims not to prove that law 
exists or that men are sinners, but that as sinners they are 
personally responsible, accountable to the law, and subject to 
condemnation ; it is distinctly forensic from beginning to end, 
in terms and in method. Aixoao? and its cognates do not in 
themselves contain the idea of moral excellence, but only that 
of an objective relation to the law. Legality not virtue, is the 
essential factor. With Paul, a Pharisee trained in Judaistic 
theology, it could indeed hardly be otherwise. Secondly, the 
same author tells us, ououocnivr, has back of it the idea of 
violated law. The Pauline indictment (Rom. i-v) aims chiefly 
to establish the fact of the sinner's accountability to the law 
rather than his unholiness and the moral evil of his condition. 
Thirdly, from Rom. in, 21-26 it is evident that with Saint Paul 
BuatocrtivY) derives its forensic sense from the verb ouawto and 
its cognate noun oixauout?. And finally, Bwaioowr, in its strictly 
forensic meaning, and denoting the result of a Suataxns, is legal 
acceptableness, the status before the law of a pardoned sinner. 

The view of Ropes 2 is similar to the above. According to 



r. Art. The Forensic Meaning of AixaiocruvT), AJT, 1897, PP- 443-45- 
2. Art. ' Righteousness ' and ' the Righteousness of God ' in the Old Testament 
and in St. Paul, JBL, 1903, Pt II, p. 220 ff. 
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this author Saint Paul, influenced by Isaias and the Psalms, 
understood the formula " righteousness of God " in the sense 
of " God's vindication of man. " Besides the word ouaioo-uw,, 
however, the Apostle uses also the term oua'.ow, a word not 
very common in the Old Testament but made by later Jewish 
usage a standing term of the religious vocabulary. This word 
means " to pronounce righteous " or " acquit, " and pertains to 
the Apostle's fundamental conception of the moral relation of God 
to man. In the act of the judge, denoted by it, his righteous- 
ness, i. e., his moral excellence and especially his mercy, 
is exercised, and righteousness, i. e., the status of one who has 
received a favorable verdict, is bestowed on the righteous party 
before him. Justification, accordingly, means the favorable 
verdict which would be granted to a righteous man, as 
defendant, if, when his character and conduct were thoroughly 
examined before the Great Assize of the Last Day, he was 
found innocent. 

" What Paul means by justification and its equivalent ' the 
righteousness of God ' ", says Morgan 1 , " is scarcely any longer 
a matter of dispute. We are to think not of a process of in- 
ward renewal, but of a judicial sentence. The believer is 
acquitted at God's judgment bar, declared to be just or 
righteous and invested with the splendid heritage which such 
a verdict carries with it. " 

What is to be said of the above theory ? Is the forensic 
character of justification so firmly established that it is no 
longer a " matter of dispute ? " Let us see. The Protestants 
maintain that 8t.xat.ouv in spite of its causative form signifies 
" to declare " and not " to make " just. For this is the ordinary 
sense among profane writers, they say, and verbs of this form 
are not causative when they are derived from an adjective 
which express a moral quality. That the idea of a god sanctify- 
ing man was wholly foreign to the pagan mind, and that con- 
sequently owatoOv among pagan writers has the meaning of 
" declaring " just, we admit ; and the same meaning may be 
attributed to ouatouv whenever in the Bible it has a finite 
being for subject. But when there is question of God conferring 



i. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 147 ; cf. also MACHOLZ, art. 
Zum Vevstandnis des paulinischen Rechtfertigungsgedankens, ThSK, 1915, 
pp. 29-91. 
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justice or of man justified by God the situation is different, 
and there is no reason why Suaiouv should not retain its 
causative value. 

Furthermore, we must be careful not to exaggerate Saint 
Paul's dependence on Judaistic theology, for the justice of which 
the Apostle was the herald was fundamentally different from 
that which the Jews strove in vain to acquire. In his epistle 
to the Romans where Saint Paul developes the contrast between 
the Law and the Gospel, he characterizes the latter by the term 
" justice, " a word which heretofore had been the force and 
strength of his adversaries. In what points then did his justice 
differ from that of the Jews ? In the first place, the Jews 
considered as just those who observed the Law, who consequently 
would be reckoned as just by God also, and would be declared 
as such by Him on the last day ; on this point the antithesis is 
formal, since the justice of the Gospel does not come from the 
works of the Law. Secondly, the Jew, having attained to 
justice by his own efforts, could consider it as his own personal 
acquisition ; the justice of the Gospel on the other hand is the 
justice of God, and the Christian cannot regard it as issuing 
from his own works. 

In determining the meaning of Suatoo-uvn the fundamental 
word from which we must start is BIXTI, which originally 
signified custom, usage, way. Thence also arose its meaning of 
right, considered as established usage. Atxato? accordingly 
means " conformable to right, " and carries with it an implicit 
reference to a standard. While the notion of acquittal may be 
involved in such terms as aGo>o<;, avsuGuvo?, and ava'/uo<;, it 
is not to be sought in 8waio<;. Like our own " righteous " or 
" just, " the term denotes one who is really conformed to the 
rule of right, and not one whom a judge or a court of law has 
declared to be so. 

In Old Testament times, the Law, which was considered to 
be of divine origin, was itself the absolute standard of right, to 
which all legislation and administration of justice had to be 
conformed. The Hebrews saw in righteousness and wickedness 
an unalterable distinction which no judicial verdict, not even 
that of God Himself, could set aside (Ps. vn, 9.. xm, 21, xcn, 13, 
cxvin, 9, cxix, 75). The judge who acquits the guilty and con- 
demns the innocent (Is. V, 23) does not in any way change the 
intrinsic nature of the unjust or just. So too God condemns the 
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wicked and j usti fies the j ust (I Kings vm, 3 1) because His j udgment 
is according to the truth. It is true, as Cremer l insists, that 
the terms connected with " just " or " righteous " frequently 
appear as correlative to " judge " and " judgment, " words, 
which are undoubtedly forensic terms. But the association of 
courts and processes of justice with righteousness or justice 
is altogether natural. If justice did not grow out of courts of 
law, the latter grew out of justice, and were instituted to en- 
force it (Lev. xix, 15). The association therefore does not 
prove that justice is what a judge pronounces, and consequently 
posterior to the judge, but that it is the standard to which the 
judge must conform and therefore prior to him. The Old 
Testament accordingly lends no sanction to the opinion that 
righteousness denotes a forensic conception and not the quality 
of one who is just. 

That the forensic sense of of.xat.ouv has little foundation in 
the Epistles of Saint Paul will become evident when we examine 
the term in both the passive and active voices in some of the 
relevant and important passages. Thus e. g., when the Apostle 
says in Rom. in, 24 8ocat.oup.svot, 5wpeav T/J autou ^apt/rt. o\a T/JS 
aTcoXuTpcoa-stoc;, how can a declaration be made by means 
of the Redemption, which plays the part of an instrumental 
cause, and whose effect consequently is something positive ? 
This sense of " rendering " just is confirmed by Rom. in, 28 
where man is not passive and where justification is produced 
by faith : loYi.udp.sOa yap oYxoaou<79a(. TUaret. avOpcorcov (cf. Rom. 
Ill, 30, Gal. n, 16 : 8ia Tciorsax;). In Rom. IV, 2 (" For 
if Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory 
but not before God ") we have the statement that if Abraham 
was justified by works he has ground for boasting, but not be- 
fore God ; if the meaning however is that he was judged 
righteous by God because of his works, it is precisely with God 
that he would have reason to boast in that case. In Rom. v, i: 
BuoawQeVres ouv ex iu are w<;, the more natural reading again 
is " to become just at a given moment because of faith. " In 
Rom. v, 9 BwoawQsvTeq vuv ev TW a^ccu the causality of the 
redeeming Blood suggests a real effect in the faithful ; if the 
latter were as it were steeped in the Saviour's Blood was it not 
to partake of His justice ? In Rom. vi, 7:6 yap airoQavwv 



i. Worterbuch der neutestnmentlichcn Grcicitfit 9 , p. 303 ff. 
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Seoi.xaic.oTat. arc 6 rr\q Sc ( uapTi*<;, the whole context shows that it is 
not the judicial act, the acquital from the accusation of sin 
that destroys the body of death and does away with the bond- 
age of sin, but 'a real interior renewal. Again when the Apostle 
says : " The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but justice, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost " (Rom. xiv, 17), he 
evidently considers justice to be as real an endowment and 
property of the Christian as peace and joy. 

The forensic sense is again inapplicable in I Cor. iv, 4 : " For 
I am not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not hereby 
justified, but he that judgeth me is the Lord, " ouoev yap 
ep-xuTto <7iivot8a, aXV oux ev TOUTW Seo'.xxuoLm In I Cor. VI, II 
the Apostle expressly tells that justification is synonymous with 
interior sanctification : " but you are washed, but you are sanc- 
tified, but you are justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Spirit of our God, " <XXa cxTieXoua-aTOe, aXXa -r\ 



What Christians seek is not a declaration of justice but a 
possession of justice by faith (Gal. n, 16, 17, ex mcrceux; = 
8ta TCW-TEUI;). Again, when the Apostle says : " no man is 
justified with God, " ouSsl; S'-xoaouTou irapaTw 9soi (Gal. Ill, li). 
the meaning is that no one can establish his justice before God, 
and not declare his justice before God, for God alone can declare 
anyone just. In Gal. in, 24 S'va ex TuaTewi; i.xat.(o9w|/.sv, 
though the verb points to the future, this is only relatively to 
the time when we were under the Law ; since the coming of 
Christ, however, we are justified by faith. In Tit. in, 7 the 
term SixoawOsv-st;, which sums up the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit described in the preceding 
verses, is evidently to be understood of a real justice. From 
these examples it is sufficiently clear, we think, that the passive 
of Stxaiouv does not require the forensic sense when there is 
question of Christian justification. The sense of " becoming " 
just not only suffices but is often required. 

Nor does SixouoGv in the active demand a different inter- 
pretation. In Rom. Ill, 26 : eu; TOV eum auTov Suaiov xou 
oua'.ouvTa TOV ex. Triareux; T^aou, the mention of faith as a 
requisite for justification renders the meaning to " make just " 
the more probable one. In Rom. in, 30 the eschatological sense 
which is suggested by the future of the verb is excluded by 
the causality of faith which properly characterizes the present 
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time and not the day of judgment ; and if God justifies by 
means of faith, this is to produce a real effect in the soul, i. e., 
to " make " just : " for it is one God, that justifieth circumcision 
by faith, and uncircumcision through faith, " 6 6so<; o? 8',xa'.wo-e'.... 
iv. Tuareax; . . . Sia ir& mareui;. Again, " to justify the ungodly " 
(Rom. iv, 5), cannot reasonably mean " to declare just the 
ungodly. " In Rom. vm, 33 : 9eo<; 6 Suatwv, the forensic 
sense is again excluded, for if God has declared anyone just, 
judgment is rendered, and the hypothesis of a condemnation 
is out of the question. In Gal. in, 8 the Apostle a'gain tells 
us that God justifies the Gentiles because of their faith, 
ex. Tuareg ixa f ,oL TOC e'Qv/i 6 8eo<; (cf. Rom. V, I7> IX, 3)- 
This interpretation of Suououv is confirmed by the significa- 
tion of Bixaioxric; in Rorn. IV, 25 ' r,YepO'r, o"t.a TYJV Bixawocnv YIJJ.COV. 
If justification were only a declaration of justice, why 
should the Apostle speak here of the Resurrection ? Aixaiwo-tf; 
consequently is not a declaration of justice, which should result 
rather from Christ's Death, but a " justification of life " (Rom. 
v, 18), i. e., an act whereby sanctifying grace and supernatural 
life are infused into our soul 1 . 

We may here conclude our remarks on the meaning of Suatouv 
by quoting the words of Gould 2 : "I affirm with but little 



1. The forensic theory of justification has been severely judged by many 
Protestant theologians ; thus DENNEY, art. The Doctrine of Sin, Exp., 1901, 
p. 179, writes : " It is asserted that Paul inherited from Pharisaism a certain 
legal conception of the relations of God and man, a conception essentially false, 
and that, though he rose above this conception in his spiritual experience, 
he was never able dialectically to transcend it in his thoughts. In his theolo- 
gizing, it is said, he always starts from a forensic and judicial basis. It is 
this leaven of Pharisaism which puts out the maturer Christian at every turn. 

I venture to say that this whole line of thought is both unjust to the 

Apostle and untrue in itself " ; DRUMMOND, art. On the Meaning of " Righteous- 
ness of God " in the Theology of St. Paul, HJ, 1902, p. 84, likewise concludes : 
" righteousness (Sr/ccuoauvrj) carries in itself no notion whatever of a forensic, 
act " ; DAVIES, art. The ' Righteousness of God ' in St. Paul, JTS, Pt. II, 
1900-1901, p. 204 : " The theory, which has been supposed to be St. Paul's, 
that when a man has passed through an experience that is called ' believing ' : 
God is able to impute the merits of Christ to him and regard him as a very 
different person from what he is, does indeed offend our sense of justice to 
a degree which in these days the light which has been given to us forbids us 
to tolerate. It is surely time that theological writers ceased to designate 
this theory as forensic. What would our Forum think of it ? Some of 
St. Paul's interpreters continuing to take for granted that this is what he held, 
are sorry for him, and try to excuse him on the ground of his Judaical training. 
But that theory is a perversion of the Pauline doctrine ". 

2. Art. St. Paul's Use of Stxatouv, AJT, 1897, pp. 149-150. 

28 
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hesitation that it is simply impossible to carry the meaning, io 
judge righteous, through St. Paul's writings with any attention 
to grammar or context ; that there are whole classes of passages 
in which a rational exegesis makes this use absurd ; secondly, that 
the discaided sense, to make righteous, is the very fundamental 
meaning that we want, and which will satisfy both grammar 
and context. " Hence if God reckons the believer as just, 
it is because he already is so in reality ; the latter idea is the 
principal one and the basis of the former. Some theologians 
however attempt to reverse this natural order and retain the 
forensic character of justification by insisting on its fundamen- 
tally eschatological character. 



C. Actual, not Eschatological. 

The exponents of the eschatological character of justification 
maintain that faith is as it were the germ of a virtuous life, 
and that God, judging us according to our ideal, in some manner 
considers as already accomplished that which is to result from 
this principle. The proof usually advanced in favor of this 
theory, especially by Titius 1 , is the fact that the futures : 
ol? {JLsXXet. Aoy^eorGat. (Rom. IV, 24). ouatwcret. (Rom. Ill, 30), 
and Btxouoi. xaTaaTaO^o-ovrai, (Rom. v, 19), are used in connection 
with both present and final justification (cf. oixauo8^<rovT3u, 
Rom. n. 13) ; and since the latter is essentially declaratory 
in its character, the same qualification is also to be applied 
to the former. The Apostle's statement in Gal. v, 5 : 
" For we in spirit by faith, wait for the hope of justice, " 
Ttveup.aTt. ex Tiiaretoc; elmoa oixouoaruvr,? aexSeyop.eQa, is likewise 
interpreted in an eschatological sense. Hence it is argued that 
Saint Paul places both first and second justification in the same 
eschatological perspective. 

It is to this category, we think, that the view of Williams z 
is ultimately to be reduced. According to this author oixaioi; 
(e. g. Rom. v, 19) describes the man in his relation to salvation, 
and characterizes him in so far as he is qualified or eligible 



1. Der Paulinismus unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit, p. 159 fi. 

2. A Plea for a Re-consideration of St. Paul's Doctrine of Justification, 
p. 7 &., p. 128 3. 
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for it. Auouocruvrj is that which a man has which will cause 
him to be saved, i. e., it is qualification for salvation. AUOUOG-IJVY) 
QeoO denotes the qualification which God sets and accepts, and 
8uoudu) signifies to make qualified or eligible. The author 
maintains that Saint Paul recognized three categories of men : 
first, every one starts in the state of being disqualified as a 
descendant of Adam ; secondly, when a person becomes a. mem- 
ber of Christ and a child of God, he becomes not-disqualified, 
and the final status (which not every one is conscious of coming 
to in this life) is that wherein one is qualified, i. e. wherein 
salvation is assured. Hence Xoy^eo-Oat. et? Sixaioa-tiv/iv and Bixoaouv 
is a statutory making qualified or eligible for salvation ; 
it means " to officially reckon as constituting a qualification 
for salvation. " 

It is true, no doubt, that the Apostle, like the Pharisees of 
his time, maintains the judgment to come : " We must all be 
manifested before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the proper things of the body, according as he 
hath done, whether it be good or evil " (II Cor. v, 10), " For 
we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ " ... "on 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel " (Rom. xiv, 10, n, 16). But if at this 
moment the declaration of justice is natural and in its place, 
must one consequently conclude that SixatoDa-Oat, has the same 
sense when used to denote the beginning of Christian life ? 
Is this not to confuse the acquisition of justice, proper to tem- 
poral life, with the final declaration and judgment ? Such a 
declaration is intelligible only in the Lutheran system where 
God, either as judge or at least as sovereign, must attribute to 
the Christian a justice which in reality he does not possess ; in 
this case the declaration has also the properties characteristic 
of a divine declaration in that it is certain and irrevocable, at 
least as long as the Christian has faith. 

Saint Paul, however, who himself was conscious of no sin 
and whose abundant good works were meritorious of the " crown 
of justice " (II Tim. iv, 18), tells us that he was not absolutely 
assured of being justified or " qualified " for salvation : " I am 
not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not hereby 
justified, but he that judgeth me, is the Lord " (I Cor. iv, 4). 
He clearry acknowledged that the grace of justification can be 
lost : " he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed 
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lest he fall " (I Cor. x, 12) ; " I chastise my body ; and bring 
it into subjection, lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should become a cast-away " (I Cor. ix, 27). If to 
the Romans he speaks so confidently and assuringly of God's 
assistance and grace in their salvation, his exhortations clearly 
indicate that the Christian can cease to belong to Christ Con- 
sequently, if first justification has not the character of a 
declaration promulgated definitively and irrevocably it is no 
longer a judicial divine sentence. 

That occasionally Saint Paul uses ot.xat.oOv in the future (Rom. 
in, 30, iv, 24, v, 19) is no proof that he viewed justification 
in an eschatological perspective. For if, as we have abundantly 
shown above, the Apostle speaks of justification as both 
present and past, he can also speak of it as future, since 
the Christians to whom he addresses himself are not the last 
to embrace Christianity. In Gal. v, 5 : -/jpieu; yap Tivsu^aTt. 
ex Trterreax; e%u8a Sixaioauvr,? aitexo^d[j(.e9a, the eschatological 
sense is excluded bj T both ex mo-Tew? and Tcveiifjiau, for the 
former already suggests justification if not acquired at least 
as proximate while the latter clearly shows that justification is 
antecedent to the moment when hope begins to arise 1 . 

i . A text which is frequently quoted by Protestants in support of the foren- 
sic and eschatological character of justice is Rom. n, 13 : " Not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified " ; 
here, it is argued, " just before God " and " justified " are parallel. In answer 
to this objection we would note that if we look upon God as the judge, those 
who are acquitted are necessarily those who are righteous in His sight. There 
is nothing to imply that one who is righteous in the sight of Him whose judg- 
ment is according to the truth (Rom. u, 2) and Who is not mocked (Gal. vi, 7), 
may be really unrighteous, and that " righteous " therefore means one who 
is so merely through a forensic act. The Apostle is here calling back his 
readers from Jewish dreams of a justice that might be imputed to people 
who heard but broke the Law, to the solemn condition which is implied in 
the very notion of law and which alone can avail before Him who cannot err. 

MORGAN, The Religion and Theology, p. 147. who, as we have seen above, 
maintains the essentially forensic character of justification, rejects the 
eschatological aspect : " That the idea (of justification) is connected with that 
of judgment might lead one to suppose that it must be regarded as having 
a primarily eschatological reference. But this would be a mistake. From 
the first, the question relates to the believer's present standing before God. 
The believer is justified even now, has peace with God now ; and Paul can 
distinguish between this all-determining lact and salvation in the day of wrath. 
" Much more then, being now justified by His blood, shall we be saved from 
the wrath of God through Him. For, if while we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by His Life " saved by Him, i. e. as the living Lord (Rom. 
v, 9 f., I Thess. v, 9) ". 
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If justification therefore is not eschatological but actual, if it 
is not forensic but real, it is also, by that very fact, not imputed 
but inherent. 



D. Inherent, not Imputed. 

The imputed- justice theory is the logical outcome of the 
Lutheran teaching that original sin wrought in man an utter 
perversion and annihilated all freedom of the will. It is like- 
wise the ultimate conclusion of those modern theologians who 
regard sin as an inevitable consequence of the developing human 
will. Since human nature is essentially corrupted, and since 
concupiscence or the evil impulse in man is ineradicable, sin 
is never really forgiven or blotted out ; it is merely concealed 
and cloaked by the imputed merits of Christ. " The grand fea- 
ture of the justifying verdict, " says Morgan 1 , " is that it is 
given not in accordance with the facts, but in the teeth of 
facts, God crediting the believer with a righteousness he is far 
from possessing. " That there is something " grand " and 
" wonderful " in such a conception, we admit, for it involves 
nothing less than a bold denial of the principle of contradiction. 

The only requisite for justification, according to the above 
view, is " fiduciary " faith. The Christian remains just and 
pleasing to God as long as he clings to Christ by the " arm 
of faith. " This justifying faith however has no moral value ; 
it is simply a passive instrument, a purely receptive power ; 
it exercises no causality, but is a mere conditio sine qua non. 
The justification of the sinner, being wholly in God, neither 
changes nor produces anything in man ; it is a synthetic judg- 
ment in virtue of which the " ungodly " who in reality remains 
a sinner, is declared just; God in seeing the believer's faith 
imputes to him the merits of Christ. 

Not much need be said, we think, in refutation of the above 
theory. The judgment of God is not arbitrary but based on 
the truth: " The judgment of God is according to truth against 
them that do such things " (Rom. n, 2) ; " be not deceived, 
God is not mocked " (Gal. vi, 7)., That God " justifies the 
ungodly " and at the same time leaves him in the state of a 



i. The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 148. 
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sinner, is not only an impossibility but sheer nonsense 1 . Nor 
does the Apostle oppose faith to works in such a way as to 
exclude all works 2 ; what he sets in opposition is, on the one 
hand, God's gratuitous gift which is not a fiction of the la.w but 
true justice, and on the other hand works viciated by the 
pretention of one's own merit independent of God. On the part 
of God the conditions of judgment remain the same 3 : " Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the Law shall be justified " (Rom. II, 13) ; " We must all be 
manifested before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the proper things of the body, according as he 
hath done, whether it be good or evil " (II Cor. v, 10) ; " Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked. For what things a man shall 
sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in his flesh, 
of the flesh shall reap corruption. But he that soweth in the 
spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting " (Gal. vi, 7-8). 
The Apostle's constant preaching and his ardent solicitude for 
the Christian converts clearly shows that it is their conduct 
and not some sort of an illusory imputed justice that will count 
on the last day. And if it is the last judgment which is all- 
decisive and important, of what help is it for the Christian to 
be covered during his lifetime with the mantle of Christ's 
imputed merits, unless perhaps to find therein a pretext for 
" sinning more boldly ? " Moreover, how can the exponents of 
the above theory reconcile the judgment at the beginning of 
the Christian life with that at the end of life ? 



1. " Paul ", says the Protestant theologian SABATIER, L'Apdtre Paul*, p. 321, 
" n'aurait pas eu de paroles assez severes pour fletrir une si grossiere inter- 
pretation de sa pensee ". Other Protestant writers, after having read their 
own theory into the Epistles of Saint Paul, are sorry for him. ; BENZ, Die 
Ethik des Apostels Paulus, BS, 1912, p. 34, tells us : " Wie Schmiedel, so walzt 
auch WERNLE (Die Anf tinge unserer Religion, 189) die Schuld auf Paulus : 
" Wer befreit von protestantischem Vorurteil, die Rechtfertigungslehre des 
Paulus betrachtet, muss sie eine seiner ungliicklichsten Schopfungen nermen " 
(sic) ". 

2. DRUMMOND, art. On the Meaning of " Righteousness of God " in the 
Theology of St. Paul, HJ, 1903, p. 292, says : " When Holsten affirms that 
Paul's doctrine " annihilates all moral endeavour, and makes men indifferent 
towards sin, because he knows himself to be the object of Divine grace (cf. 
Rom. v, 20, vi, i, vn, 6) " it is almost enough to make the Apostle's bitterest 
foes rise in triumph from their graves ". 

3. The inconsistency of the Protestant theory is well recognized by the 
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Many Protestant theologians as Holtzmann 1 and Feine 2 , 
while they deny the Christian all inherent justice, maintain 
nevertheless that the believer is united to Christ, that his sins 
are forgiven, that he is an adopted son, and that the Holy 
Spirit, the principle of an interior and new life, dwells in his 
soul. In other words, if justice is a juridical fiction, sanctifica- 
tion is a reality. This brings us consequently to a brief 
statement of the full concept of justification and of its 
relation to sanctification. 

II. JUSTIFICATION, AuoawtUi;. 

Justice, as we have seen above, is the opposite of sin, and 
justification the opposite of condemnation. Justification is not 
possible save by means of the forgiveness of our sins and 
reconciliation with God (Rom. in, 23, 24, v, 18-9, 10-11, 15-20 ; 
II Cor. v, 19-21). The divine act of justification, accordingly, 
coincides partly with this cessation of enmity and the restora- 
tion of the normal relations with God. However, it is not to 
be considered as a mere prelude of a new life, as merely the 
negative aspect of a divine operation, of which sanctification 
would be a positive complement. But it is interior regeneration 
and renovation, it is the new life itself. It is not only remission 
of sins but, at the same time, infusion into the soul of sanctify- 
ing grace and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, Who dwells in 
us as in His own temple (I Cor. in, 16). In other words, 
justification and sanctification in the actual order are 
inseparable and identical 3 . 



Protestant theologian RASHDALL, The Idea of Atonement, p. 116 : " Only 
those who have been made really righteous can survive that judgment (II Cor. 
v, 10) or " be saved ". And thus at bottom the Catholic theory of justification 
finds more support in St. Paul, and is far nearer his real thought, than the 
Protestant theory in its strict traditional form. If grammatically and for 
the purposes of his quasi-juridical argument justification means counting 
righteous, practical!}' it means for St. Paul a making righteous as well. 
Justification in the sense of present forgiveness, may be by faith only, but not 
so ultimate salvation ". 

1. Lehrbuck dev neutestamentlichen Theologie 2 , pp. 131-154. 

2. Theologie des neuen Testaments^, p. 277 ff., 282 ff. 

3. PRAT, o. c., vol. II 6 , p. 302 : " Si Ton compare entre elies, pour les 
distinguer, la justification et la sanctification, celle-ci apparait comme une 
perfection positive, susceptible de progres indefinis, tandis que celle-lk se 
presente surtout sous son aspect negatif la remission de p6ches qui 
ne semble pas comporter le plus ou le moins. La sanctification inclut la notion 
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In fact, justification according to Saint Paul is " a justifica- 
tion of life " (Rom. v, 8). It alternates with the renovation 
and regeneration of the Holy Ghost which are the fruit of 
baptism: " Not by the works of justice, which we have done, 
but according to his mercy, he saved us, by the laver of regenera- 
tion, and renovation of the Holy Ghost, whom he hath poured 
forth upon us abundantly, through Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
that being justified by his grace we may be heirs, according to 
hope of life everlasting " (Tit. in, 5-7). The same Holy Spirit 
liberates us from the tyranny of sin (Rom. vm, 13), and places 
us in a state of adoptive filiation : " The Holy Ghost who is 
given to us... himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we 
are the sons of God " (Rom. v, 5, vm, 15). He is the " Spirit 
of life " (Rom. vm, 2), because He brings supernatural life 
wherever He dwells, and His abode is the soul of the just 
(I Cor. in, 16, II Cor. vi, 16). 

The Apostle expresses the same thought when he says that 
we are " in Christ Jesus. " With Christ we " suffer " (Rom. 
vm, 17), are crucified (Rom. vi, 6), are " planted together into 
the likeness of his death " (Rom. vi, 5), are " buried together 
with him " (Rom. v, 4), have " risen with Christ " (Col. in, i), 
live together with Him (Rom. vi, 8), are quickened together 
with Him (Eph. n, 5). are made conformable to Him (Phil, 
in, 10), shall be glorified with Him (Rom. vm, 17), and reign 
with Him (II Tim. II, 12). If we are therefore so intimately 
associated with Christ, our Head, we also share the life which 
He communicates to the members of His mystic body. 

The first effect of baptism then is to graft us on to Christ 
and make us participate of His life. In this "laver of regenera- 
tion " (Tit. in, 5-7) we die to the old man and put on the new : 
" Our old man is crucified with Christ, that the body of sin may 
be destroyed, to the end that we may serve sin no longer " 



memo de justification mais la r^ciproque n'est pas vraie ; de sorte qu'on peut 
concevoir un ordre de providence dans lequel 1'homme pecheur serait simple- 
ment declare juste, au lieu qu'il est impossible d'imaginer un saint a qui 
ses peches ri'auraient pas etc paidonnes. A ce point de vue, la justification 
precede logiquement la sanctification laquelle elle sert de base ". The author 
correctly asserts however, that in the actual order the two are identical. 
Cf. GARVIE, Studios of Paul and His Gospel, pp. 174, 225, WEISS B., Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament, vol. I, pp. 297, 299, SA.NDAY, Epistle to the 
Romans 5 , pp. 38, 152, SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 391 ff. 
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(Rom. vi, 6) ; " put off, according to former conversation, the 
old man, who is corrupted according to the desire of error. 
And be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man " (Eph. iv, 22-24). This " new man, " the Apostle further 
tells us, " is created according to God in justice and holiness 
of truth " (Eph. iv, 24). Justice and holiness then are two 
equivalent notions ; in fact, the Apostle elsewhere says that 
" Christ Jesus of God is made unto us wisdom, and justice, 
and sanctification and redemption " (I Cor. I, 30). Baptism 
effaces all the sins of which the converts were formerly guilty, 
and produces at once a purification, a sanctification, and a 
justification of the sinner : "And such some of you were, but 
you are washed, but you sanctified, but you are justified in 
the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of our God " 
(I Cor. vi, n). What the Apostle here says of every Christian 
he elsewhere applies to the entire Church : " Christ loved the 
church, and delivered himself up for it, that he might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life, that 
he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish " (Eph. v, 25-27 ; cf. Col. I, 21-23). 

The believers are called " saints " by the very fact that they 
are Christians. Justice is no mere fiction in them but is as 
real and personal to them as the sin which it replaces. Accord- 
ing to Eph. i, 4 God had chosen the Christians before the founda- 
tion of the world to be saints, and in Col. in, 12 they are called 
the elect of God, holy, and beloved. In Rom. i, 7 the Apostle 
addresses the converts as the elect saints, and in I Cor. i, 2 
sends his greetings " to the church of God that is at Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints ; " 
in this passage the Corinthians are called the church of God 
because they are sanctified in Christ, and as sanctified by Christ 
they are those called by God into a state of holiness (cf . I Thess. 
iv, 7 ; II Thess. 11, 13 ; II Tim. i, 9). 

Not only is justification inseparable from regeneration and 
sanctification, but it is also identical with what the Apostle 
calls a " new creation, " xcav/i x-u<n<; : " If then any be in 
Christ a new creature, the old things are passed away, behold 
all things are made new " (II Cor. v, 17) ; " In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision but 
a new creation " (Gal. vi, 15 ; cf . Eph. n, 10, iv, 22-24 '> Col. 
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in, 10). For the Apostle himself the world is henceforth 
crucified and he to the world (Gal. -vi, 14). 1 

This new state into which the Christians have been transferred 
by the reception of the Holy Spirit must lead to progressive 
holiness and a thorough moral transformation, the fruit of 
which will be life everlasting : " As you have yielded your mem- 
bers to serve uncleanness and iniquity, so now yield your mem- 
bers to serve justice and sanctification " (Rom. vi, 19 ; cf. Gal. 
vi, 8) ; so that " being made free from sin and become servants 
to God, you have your fruit unto sanctification, and the end 
life everlasting " (Rom. vi, 22). The Apostle entreats the Corin- 
thians to cleanse themselves from all defilement of the flesh 
and of the spirit, " perfecting sanctification in the fear of God " 
(II Cor. vn, i). For this struggle against sin the Apostle arms 
his converts with the assurance that they had received the 
vSpirit of God : " God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but 
unto sanctification. Therefore he that despiseth these things, 
despiseth not man but God, who also hath given his holy Spirit 
in us " (I Thess. iv, 7, 8 ; cf. II Thess. n, 13). From the same 



i. We may here briefly summarize the theory of justification proposed by 
SHEARS, The Gospel according to St. Paul, pp. 50-102, the main points of which 
we have already discussed in the preceding pages. The author maintains 
that Saint Paul strongly emphasizes the view of sin as a power in the flesh 
essentially prior to transgression. Hence it follows that sin in its primary 
stage as ignorant error is not reckoned. Man is not responsible for it and is 
not held so by God. During this primitive period, to which Abraham belonged, 
when sin was unknown and unimputed, there was nevertheless a principle 
of differentiation. It was not that God imputed sin to the unbelieving sinner 
and refrained from imputing it to the believing one, but that He imputed 
a positive righteousness to the man of faith which He did not impute to the 
other. This positive imputation involved the divine recognition of human 
righteousness as a fact. Accordingly the " intrinsic " righteousness of faith 
has always been recognized by God. What rendered necessary the salvation 
wrought by Christ was the imperfection of the righteousness of faith due to 
the ineradicable taint of sin in the flesh, because of which man's faith is unable 
to grow without hindrance to full maturity. Accordingly, that salvation 
was wrought by Christ's taking the flesh of sin and conquering sin in it, 
thus working out the perfection of the righteousness of faith through that death 
unto sin in which the conflict culminated, and laying hold on that absolute 
and complete justification by faith which was beyond man's unaided reach. 
That justification eternally abides in the life that has passed through death 
and communicates itself, as the Spirit of faith triumphant, from the Head 
to the members. So what man's unaided faith could not do is accomplished 
by the grafting of that imperfect faith on the perfect " faith of the Son of God ". 

The theory of Shears, in spite of some of its verbal resemblances with the 
Catholic doctrine, is in fact radically a denial of the latter because of the follow- 
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Spirit of the glorified Christ (I Cor. xv, 45-49) comes the trans- 
forming process by which Christians are made to bear the image 
of the Heavenly (II Cor. in, 18). Thus, while the " outward 
man " is corrupted and slowly falls into ruin, the " inner 
man " is renewed day by day unto eternal life (II Cor. iv, 16) . 



ART. IV. GLORIFICATION. 

Salvation is a continuance and a full realization of that union 
with Christ which the believer already possesses in the life of 
grace 1 . The Christian life is, as we have said above, super- 
naturally engendered in baptism : " For if you have ten thou- 
sand instructor? in Christ, yet not many fathers. For in Christ 
Jesus, by the gospel, have I begotten you " (I Cor. iv, 15). 
This new life is not the spontaneous generation of a being in 
the state of complete development, nor is it a regime of simple 
conservation. After their supernatural birth the infants in 
Christ are " weak " (Rom. xiv, I, XV, I, ao-OevouvTe<;, aouvaToi) and 
" carnal " : " And I, brethren, could not speak to you as spiri- 
tual (Ttveup-aTLxoti;), but as unto carnal (o-apxtvotq), as unto 
little ones in Christ (VYITUOK; ev Xptorcj}). I give you milk to 
drink, not meat, for you were not able as yet. But neither 
indeed are you now able, for you are yet carnal " (I Cor. in, 1-2) . 
The Christian is not to remain stationary but must walk in 
Christ : " As therefore you have received Jesus Christ the Lord, 
walk ye (r^ir^rsi-re) in him, rooted (spp^wjAsvoi.) and built 



ing points which we have alreacty refuted in the preceding pages : i) the author 
deliberately and arbitrarily closes his eyes to the clear teaching of the Apostle 
concerning the natural law, and consequently of sin among the Gentiles even 
before Abraham or the Mosaic Law ; 2) the author maintains that the flesh 
is ineradicably tainted by sin; hence original sin becomes impossible, and 
the only conceivable redemption would be self-destruction and liberation 
from the flesh ; 3) the author denies the sinlessness of Christ's nature by 
maintaining that Christ took a flesh " diseased " with sin ; 4) the distinction 
between a " human righteousness of faith " and a " perfect righteousness 
of faith " has no basis in Saint Paul : for the Apostle faith is of supernatural 
origin and all righteousness a gratuitous gift of God, unattainable by our 
native unaided powers ; 5) the author teaches that Christ was the Subject 
not the Object of faith ; indirectly this principle leads to a denial of Our Lord's 
Divinity ; finally, the author does not consider the Apostles' doctrine in its 
ensemble, but selects only certain texts from which by an elaborate and forced 
process of exegesis he attempts to extract his own dodtrine. 
i. Cf. JOYCE, The Catholic Doctrine of Grace, p. 33. 
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up (iTto'.xoSofjioup.evot,) in him, and confirmed in the faith " 
(Col. ii, 6-7). Incorporated into Christ, the Christian member 
must plunge his roots deep into Him. and remain firmly united 
to " the head, from which the whole body, by joints and bands, 
being supplied with nourishment and compacted, groweth unto 
the increase of God " (Col. 11, 19). The converts must, however, 
be on their guard lest their supernatural growth be retarded ; 
the Apostle tells the Galatians that theii return to the Mosaic 
Law constituted a retrogression : " My little children, of whom 
I am in labour again, until Christ be formed in you " (Gal. iv, 
19). The Christian must be progressively transformed (Rom. 
vin, 29, II Cor. in, 18), until he arrives at the age of the per- 
fect man in Christ : " Whom (Christ) we preach, admonishing 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus (avGpwrcov reXeiov ev 
Xp'.oraj (Col. i, 28) 1 . Though our knowledge of divine things 
at present is mediate and imperfect we have hope that one 
day we shall see God face to face in the beatific vision : " We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner, but then face to face. 
Now I know in part, but then I shall known even as I am 
known " (I Cor. xm, 12). 

That we shall eventually reach this perfect stature in Christ, 
that our present life of grace will one day be converted into 
a life of glory and immediate vision of God, of this God's love 
for us is the pledge (Rom. v, 6 ff.). At present, it is true, we 
are going through trials and tribulations but we glory in these 
and endure them gladly, for we know that they beget constancy, 
and that constancy in turn brings tried virtue and makes more 
certain our hope of eternal glory. The hope of glorification 
will not prove false, because it is founded on the love of God, 
not on the love which we ourselves have for God, which would 
be a fragile foundation indeed, but on the love of God for us 
(Rom. v, 5). For if God out of His boundless love, when we 
were as yet sinners and consequently His enemies, gave up 
His Son for us, a fortiori, now, when we are justified in Christ's 
Blood can we hope that grace will culminate in glory : " For 
if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 



i. Does Saint Paul distinguish tnree stages in the Christian life ? 

a) vrjTu'ot. aapx.t'voi, aaOsvouvuei;, dSuvaxot, 

b) avOptoitoi, 7r/U|j.cmx.oi, SUVOCTOI, 

c) av6pwTCot, TsXeioi. 
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death of His Son, much more being reconciled, shall we be saved 
by his life " (Rom. v, 10). 

A glorious immortality, according to Saint Paul, is a victory 
over death not only in the soul but also in the body. The 
disembodied state is never presented in his Epistles as other 
than one of incomplete being. Hence the salvation from a state 
of sin which has brought man under the law of death must 
include deliverance from this incomplete condition : " we groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, 
the redemption of our body " (Rom. vui, 23). Immortality 
for the Apostle is incorruption : " And the enemy death shall 
be destroyed last. . . for this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. And when this 
mortal hath put on immortality, then shall come to pass the 
saying that is written : Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy victory ? O death, where is thy sting " 
(I Cor. xv, 26, 53-54). Hence Saint Paul is untiring in his 
efforts to place before the mind of his converts, some of whom 
were inclined to doubt or deny our future resurrection (I Cor. 
xv, 12 ; cf. Acts xvii, 32), this great truth in all its importance 
and consequences. The arguments which He adduces to prove 
the resurrection of the dead are the following : first, the practice 
of the Apostles and the conviction of the Christian faithful ; 
second, the fact of Christ's solidarity with the human race and 
His Headship of the mystic body of which the Chiistians are 
the members, and, finally, the indwelling within us of the Holy 
Ghost (I Cor. vi, 19), Who is the " firstfruits " (Rom. vm, 23), 
the " seal " (Eph. iv, 30), and " pledge " ( II Cor. v, 5) of a glo- 
rious immortality. The arguments which are based on the 
supernatural activity of the Holy Ghost may be reduced to 
the following formula : " If the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you ; he that raised up Jesus Christ 
from the dead, shall quicken also your mortal bodies, because 
of His Spirit that dwelleth in you " (Rom. vm, n). 

Saint Paul alludes first of all to the testimony which he him- 
self and his colleagues, by the trials of their daily apostolate, 
rendered to the universal belief of future resurrection : " Why 
are we in danger every hour ? ... I die daily ... if (according 
to man) I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit 
me, if the dead rise not again ? Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we shall die " (I Cor. xv, 30-32). By their voluntary 
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renunciations the Apostles die daily, and their life exposed to 
many privations is a continual immolation. But if the body 
has no part in the recompense, why should it be treated thus ? 
Would not rather the Epicurean maxims be more in place ? 
If for merely human motives, without a hope of a future life 
and a consequent glorious resurrection, Saint Paul was exposed 
to " wild beasts " at Ephesus, what profit or advantage was 
there in his action ? True, the survival of the soul alone 
might suffice, but a blessing which would have for object only 
a part of the human composite would be incomplete, and 
would not satisfy all our aspirations. 

The Apostle proves the same truth by an argumentum ad 
hominem based on the conviction of the faithful : " What shall 
they do that are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not again at all ? Why are they then baptized for them ? " 
(I Cor. xv, 29). In the supposition that there is no resurrection 
of the dead, why, asks Saint Paul, do some of the Corinthians 
receive baptism for their friends and relatives who died without 
it ? What this baptism uusp TWV vexpwv exactly was, we do 
not know. Some suggest that it refers to penitential works 
(Mk. x, 38 ; Lk. xn, 50) performed on behalf of those who 
had died without the grace of baptism. The more common 
interpretation is that it denotes a sort of vicarious baptism 
whereby a friend of the deceased had the ceremony performed 
upon himself, thus publicly affirming by a symbolic action that 
the departed one belonged to Jesus Christ and was awaiting a 
glorious resurrection. Such a practice, we know, was tolerated 
in the Church until the heretics began to attribute to it the 
effects of real baptism. The Apostle simply refers to the prac- 
tice without approving or condemning it; he saw in it a mere 
profession of faith in the resurrection of the dead. 

This universal conviction concerning our future resurrection 
is not without a firm foundation, for it is intimately connected 
with Christ's soteriological office as Second Adam ; " For by 
a man came death, and by a man the resurrection of the dead. 
And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive " 
(I Cor. xv, 21-22) . Jesus Christ came to repair the ruin and harm 
caused by the first Adam (Rom. v, 12-19). The relation be- 
tween His Resurrection and that of the just is the same as the 
relation between Adam's death and that of his descendants. 
As Adam was the father of fallen humanity so Christ is the 
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father of regenerated humanity. If by one man human nature 
was despoiled of its gift of immortality, so it was fitting that 
by one man human nature be restored, in the resurrection 
of he body, to its primitive state and dignity. As all those 
therefore who are born of Adam are condemned to death, so 
all those who are reborn in Christ are regenerated unto immortal 
life in both soul and body. In His Resurrection as in His Death 
Christ is for Saint Paul the Chief of humanity, containing in 
Himself His whole community. The triumph of Christ over 
sin and death is not a purely individual triumph of which the 
Son of God had no need, but it is a collective victory, it is 
that of the whole mystic body of which Christ is the Head. 

In baptism we become engrafted on Christ, become effectively 
members of the Church of which He is the Head, come to share 
in His Life, and participate in His privileges and destinies. 
Thereafter, in the actual redemptive plan and order of Provi- 
dence, God owes it to Himself to raise up the faithful who are, 
as it were, an integral complement of Christ. Our incorporation 
into Christ is for the Apostle so intimate that the members must 
necessarily follow the Head : " If the dead rise not again, 
neither is Christ risen again " (I Cor. xv, 16). But the Apostle 
has adduced overwhelming evidence to show that Christ has 
risen (I Cor. xv, 5-8), and hence the conclusion that the just 
will also rise becomes inevitable. True, our adoption and 
salvation are now complete not in reality but only in hope ; 
TTJ yap dl-iuSt ecrwO^fjiev (Rom. vin, 24). Nevertheless, Christ is 
" the nrstfruits of them that sleep " (I Cor. xv, 20), and there 
will accordingly be other fruits of the same kind. Our Lord is 
the model and exemplar according to which the just will rise. 
The earth is as it were a vast field in which our bodies like 
seed are planted, and since the " first-fruits " have already 
appeared, we have hope that the harvest also will follow. 

When in baptism we were incorporated into the mystic body 
of Christ we received the Holy Spirit Who henceforth dwells in 
us as in His own temple (I Cor. vi, 19 ; II Cor. vi, 16). This 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost is an assurance of our future 
resurrection. For just as God raised up Christ because His 
human nature was united with His Divinity, so in like manner 
God will on account of the indwelling of His Spirit in our 
mortal bodies raise us up from the dead (Rom. viu, n). This 
supernatural activity of the Holy Spirit in our souls with a view 
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to our future resurrection is presented by the Apostle under 
various aspects: 

a) In II Cor. I, 22 Saint Paul says in a general way that the 
gift of the uveujj-a points forward to some future attainment of 
which it is the guarantee : " God hath sealed us and given the 
pledge of the Spirit in our hearts, " 6eo<; 6 xat, <r{ppay'.ara(/.evo<; 
T|p.a<; xai, Soitq TOV appa ( 3wva TOU rcveujJiaTO*; ev Tau; xapSfauq TIJJUOV. 

b) In II Cor. v, 5 the Spirit is described as the " pledge " of 
that purpose of God which the Apostle specifies as a " clothing 
upon with our habitation that is from heaven, " 6 Se 
xaTepyauafxevos "op-a*; ei<; auxo TOUTO Qeo?, 6 Sou? r\[t.w TOV dppa3wva 
TOU Ttveup-aTOi;. 

c) At present we enjoy only that imperfect adoption which 
follows upon justification. The last and final fruit of our con- 
summate adoption will be the glorification not only of the soul 
but also of the body. The Apostle tells us that the Holy Spirit 
is the " firstfruits " of this adoption : " We who have the first- 
fruits (d-apyj|v) of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption of the sons of God (-jioOso-iav), the redemp- 
tion of our body (ir\v aitoXuTpoxnv TOU <rco(j<.aTO<; r^wv) (Rom. 
vin, 23). 

d) The adoptive filiation which the Spirit's indwelling confers 
upon us involves our co-heirship with Christ which in ultimate 
analysis is equivalent to " our being glorified with Him " (Rom. 
vin, 15-17). As soon as the o-wp.a a-apxuo'v has been exchanged 
for the crwjjia 7iveuu.aTu6v, which is similar to the o-wjjia T^<; 8oyj<; 
auTou (Phil, ill, 21), the Christian will come into possession of 
his xATipovojjua. 

e) Hence when Saint Paul says that the Holy Spirit is dppa[3wv 
Tfi; x),T,povo|jiia<; YI[JLWV (Eph. I, 14), this inheritance can be 
nothing else than the sonship and co-inheritance with Christ 
of which the Apostle speaks in Romans (vin, 15-17, 23). 

f) In baptism we were as it were branded by the Holy Spirit 
Who will reclaim us as His own on the last day : TO icvsu^a TO 
ay,ov TOU Geou ev (j> e<rppaytaQrTe eu T,p.epav aTio),uTpwcrew<; 
(Eph. iv, 30). From these examples it is evident that the 
ultimate end of the Spirit's operation is the complete redemp- 
tion of the whole human nature. 

For this perfect " adoption of the sons of God, the redemption 
of our body " (Rom. vm, 23), not only we, the half-emancipated 
children of God, groan within ourselves, but inanimate creation 
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also " travaileth in pain... to be delivered from the servitude 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God " (Rom. viu, 21-22). Nevertheless, we were not left with- 
out effective help in this struggle against sin and death : " The 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself asketh for 
us with unspeakable groanings. And he that scarcheth the 
hearts, knoweth what the Spirit desireth, because he asketh for 
the saints according to God " (Rom.vm, 26-28). The very Spirit 
of God within us bears His part in our present difficulties. As 
He cries in us and we in Him " Abba, Father, " so He also shares 
the groans of our imperfect nature, converting them into prayers 
beyond words. There are times when we cannot pray in words 
or pray as we ought ; but our inarticulate longings for a better 
life are the Spirit's intercession on our behalf. These deep- 
seated yearnings of our being for future blessedness are audible 
to God who searches all hearts, and since they are the voice of 
His Spirit, they are according to His Will and will therefore 
prove efficacious. 

The penalty which God decreed against sin was death. This 
death Christ, the Second Adam, endured for us on the Cross 
and triumphed over it in His Resurrection. But though death 
was rendered powerless by Jesus Christ, it was not completely 
annihilated. It still retains some of its former power and men 
continue to die even after the Passion. But if the body is still 
mortal because of sin, the " law " of death is neutralised by a 
superior force, by " the law of the Spirit and of life " (Rom. 
viu, 2). The life of grace which will eventually culminate in 
glory has already begun. The mystic Christ is already partly 
constituted, and His incorporated members are participating 
in the life of His Spirit. When this mystic Christ shall finally 
have arrived at the full maturity of a perfect man (Eph. iv, 
13), when all the elect incorporated into Him during the ages 
shall have gathered together from the four winds (II Thess. 
n, i), when in the hour of the resurrection the last hostile power, 
death, shall be swallowed up in the supreme triumph of the 
Redeemer (I Cor. xv, 26), and " when this mortal hath put on 
immortality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written : 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy vic- 
tory ? O death, where is thy sting (I Cor. xv, 54-55) ? " 
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Abrogation of the Mosaic Law, 293-304. 
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218-224. 
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414. 
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body the temple of the Holy Ghost, 380-382. 
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conception of the Second Adam, 220. 
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itence, 248-252. 
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itive aspect of death, 131. Nature of this punitive 
death, 131. Death a punishment, not of actual but 
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and modern science, 135-137. 
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232-233. The Death of Christ a vindication of 
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to the Galatians, 68-71, and in the Epistle to the 
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" elements of the world ", 78-81. Notion of St. 
Thomas, 75, n. 2. 

Historical references to the Eucharist in Saint Paul's 
Epistles, 200. The Eucharist and the mystic body 
of Christ, 365. 

The evolutionist theory of original sin, 45-52 ; and of the 
Redemption, 273-274. 

" Religious experience " as a basis for a doctrine of the 
Redemption, 280-284. 

" Christ's Death, a sacrifice of expiation, 258-261. 
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321, n. 1. The nature of faith, 323-336. Protes- 
tant definitions of faith, 323-324. The intellectual 
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324-328. Faith as submission to the Divine Will, 
328-329. The element of " confidence " or " trust" 
in faith, 329-333. The usage of itm<; without 
a complement, 331-332. The usage of matit; 
with a preposition and the accusative, 332-333. 
Faith and " works of the Law ", 333-334. Justi- 
fication by faith " alone ", 334-335. The formal 
object of faith, 336. The material object of faith, 
337. The modern interpretation of iriWc Trjffou 
XpioTou, 337-342. The supernatural origin of faith, 
342-343. Its external causes, 342-343. Faith, a 
fruit of the Spirit, 343. The efficacy or causality 
of faith. 343-344. Relation of faith to baptism, the 
common causality of the two, 345. 352-356. 

Cf. ORIGINAL SIN. 

The Pauline conception of the flesh (<rap?), 16-19, 26. 
Relation of the flesh to the Sin-Principle, 22-25, 40- 
42. Flesh not intrinsically evil, 23-24. Flesh 
does not denote man as creature, 25-26. 
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Human liberty and responsibility in sin, 25. 

The fruits of the Holy Ghost, 382-384. 

The " fulness " of times, 143-144. 

Central idea in the Epistle to the Galatians, 86, n. 2, 
183-184. 

Their knowledge of God, 9-13,137-140. Their sinfulness, 
7-8, 43. Their punishment, 138-139. 

413-419. 

Saint Paul's conception of God, 4, 126-127. cf. also HOLI- 
NESS. 

The " Gospel " of Saint Paul, pref. VII-XIII, 376-378. 

Cf. SPIRIT (Ho'y). 

Greek philosophy and literature and the Pauline Epistles, 
150-170. 

Cf. Greek. 

The Protestant distinction between the " historic " Christ 
and the Christ of theology, 147-171. Saint Paul's 
knowledge of the historic Christ, 197-208. 

The holiness of God in Saint Paul's Epistles, 125-128, 130, 
n. 2. The holiness or justice of God not opposed to 
His mercy, 234-235. 

Cf. SPIRIT (Holy). 

The return of the Christian Galatians to idolatry, 80. 

191-224. 

Incorporation into the mystic body of Christ, 357-379. 

The Person of Jesus Christ in modern thought, 147-171, 
194-197. The divinity of Jesus Christ, 163-165, 
172-191 ; His divinity in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
183-184 ; and in that to the Romans, 184- Jesus 
Christ in the " form of God ", 172-173, 192-194. 
His preexistence, 172-177. Image of God, 173- 
174. First-born of every creature, 174-176. The 
" Rock " of Israel, 176-177. Equal with the Father, 
177-179. And with the Holy Ghost, 179-181. 
Source of all graces, 182-183. " God blessed for- 
ever ", 184-187. Jesus Christ as Lord, 188-190. 
As Master of all, 190. As Supreme Judge, 190. 
Jesus Christ as Man, 191-224. The fulness of the 
Godhead dwelling corporeally in the Incarnate Word, 
191. The Kenosis, 192-194. Modern theories 
concerning the Kenosis, 194-197. The historic Christ 
was true man, 197-201. Theory of the Tubingen 
school, 198. Saint Paul's knowledge of the historic 
Christ. 197-208. Sinlessness of Christ's nature and 
personality, 144-146. 

Jesus Christ Head of the new humanity, 208-224. 
Jesus Christ Messias, 209-211. Jesus Christ Media- 
tor, 211-212. Jesus Christ the Second Adam, 213- 
224. Jesus Christ become for us " malediction ", 214; 
" sin ", 215. Christ's solidarity with the race, 215- 
224. Jesus Christ Redeemer, 227-235, 252-263. 
Jesus Christ the Reconciler, 263-266. Jesus Christ 
Saviour, 267. Jesus Christ victor over Sin, 286- 
289 ; over the devil, 290-291 ; over the flesh, 291 ; 
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over death, 291-292 ; over the Law, 293-304, and over 
the spirit-powers, 304-309. Jesus Christ Head of 
the Church, 365-368. 

The Jews equally sinners with the Gentiles, 8, 140. Refer- 
ences to the Jews in the literature of classical anti- 
quity, 155. The Jews of Tarsus, 156-157. The Jews 
of Cilicia, 157. 

81-86. 

Justice of God (attribute) cf. HOLINESS. Justice of God 
(Sixaioauvv) OEOU) by which God makes us just. 391- 
409. Characteristics of the Sixatoauvv) Osou : an- 
thropological, not theological, 393-398. Real, not 
forensic, 398-404. The meaning of Stxaiouv, 398- 
404. Actual, not eschatological, 404-407. Inher- 
ent, not imputed, 407-409. 

391, 409-413. 

The doctrine of Saint Paul 192-194, 172-173. Modern 
theories concerning the Kenosis, 194-197. 

cf. MOSAIC LAW, NATURAL LAW. 

303-304. 

Liberal Protestant theologians and the Person of Christ, 
148-149. 

Jesus Christ as Lord, 188-190. 

The " old " and the " new " man according to Saint Paul, 
p. 50, n. 1. 

The master-idea of Saint Paul's Epistles, pref. VII-XIII, 
151, 165, 168. 

211-212. 

Jesus Christ as Messias, 209-211. The Messias of the 
Jewish Apocalypses, 168-171. 

The Pauline conception of mind (vou?), 21. 

Modes of Christ's redeeming Death, 252-309. 

Foundation of Christian moial, 303-304. 

The " moral- influence " theory on the Redemption, 268- 
280. 

Occasion of Saint Paul's discussion of the Law, the Judai- 
zers, 81-88. The apparently contradictory evalua- 
tion of the Law in Romans and Galatians, 86-88. 
Usage of the term, vo'[;.o<;, 88-95. Usage of vop-o? 
and 6 vo'p-oc, 89-90. Variations in the formal 
conception, 90-91. NO'JJ.O<; denotes the whole 
Mosaic code, 91. Divine origin of the Law, 
91-92. Generic use of vo'[j.o<;, 92-93. A meta- 
phorical application, 93. Analogical usage, 93- 
94. The Law unable to justify, historical argu- 
ments from the case of Abraham (cf. ABRAHAM), 
95-110. The Law a cause of the knowledge of sin, 
110-112. A cause of the multiplication of sin, 112- 
114. A cause of wrath and of death, 115-116. 
Helplessness of the Law in the presence of the flesh, 
11.6-121, 140. Role of the Law, 119-120. 
Apparently contradictory statements in regard to 
the role of the Law, 118-119. The Law a pedagogue 
and a jailer, 121-124 Comparison of Mosaic and 
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heathen rites, 70-71. The Law to be classed 
under the " elements of the world ", 75-81. 
Abrogation of the Law, 293-304. 

Moses as mediator in the giving of the Law, 106-108. 

The great mystery, pref. VII-XIII, 376-378. 

The mystic body of Christ, 363-370. 

9-13, 137-139. 

Notes of the Church, 371-378. of. CHURCH. 

14, n. 1, 28-44. Modern theories on original sin, 44-45. 
Evolutionist theory on original sin, 45-52. Psy- 
chological theory concerning the origin of sin, 53-57. 

The Protestant distinction between Saint Paul's " reli- 
gion " and " theology ", 150-152. Saint Paul's 
education at Tarsus, 152-154. Quotations from 
Greek poets in his Epistles, 153-154. His retentive 
memory, 154, n. 1. Saint Paul not a liberal Jew, 
154-158. His appreciation of human wisdom, 158- 
159. Autobiographical reflections, 159-160. His 
life " as a Pharisee ", 160-161. Saint Paul a Jew 
in culture, 161-162. His relation to Greek philoso- 
phy 152-162. His knowledge of Stoic philosophy, 
162-163. His relation to the original Apostles, 
165-168, 206-207. Revelations which he received, 
165, n. 1. His conception of Christ not derived from 
the Jewish Apocalypses, 169-171. His relations 
with the Jews after his conversion, 170-171. His 
knowledge of the historical Christ, 197-208. His 
Epistles occasional letters, 207-208. 

The Law our pedagogue unto Christ, 121-124. 

Modern penal theories on the Redemption, 236-248. 

Modern theory of Christ's vicarious penitence or confes- 
sion, 248-252. 

The Person of the Redeemer, 147-224. 

Prayer for the living, 368 ; for the dead, 369. 

Progress in the Christian life, 412-415. 

The promise made to Abraham, 103-110. 

Christ's Death, a sacrifice of propitiation, 258-261. 

The psychology of Saint Paul, 16-22. Pauline concep- 
tions of aap and aw;j.a, 16-19 ; of Trveujj-a, <\>u-t\, and 
xou?, 19-22. Psychological theory concerning the 
origin of sin, 53-57. 

The redeeming work of Christ a ransom, 286-309. 

The rationalists and the Person of Christ, 149-150. 

263-268. 

Cf. JESUS CHRIST. 

The Person of the Redeemer, 147-224. The redeeming 
work of Christ. 225-319. The two events of special 
salvific importance, 225-226. Constitutive ele- 
ments of Christ's redeeming Death, 227. The moral 
element, love and obedience of the Redeemer, 228- 
231. The penal element, sufferings and death of 
the Redeemer, 231-236. Modern penal theories 
and criticism, 236-248. Theory of vicarious pen- 
itence and confession and criticism, 248-252. 
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Different aspects or modes of Christ's redeeming 
Death, 252-253. The Death of Christ a vicarious 
satisfaction, 253-256 ; a sacrifice, 256-263 ; a recon- 
ciliation, 263-268. The " moral influence " theory 
concerning the Redemption, 268-280. The Death 
of Christ a ransom or redemption from sin, 286-289 ; 
from the power of the devil, 290-291 ; from the flesh, 
291 ; from death, 291-292. Redemption from the 
Mosaic Law, 293-304. Redemption from the spirit 
powers, 304-309. The juridical and ethical con- 
ceptions of the Redemption, 318-319. Redemption 
" by Sample ", 146, n. 1. 

409-415. 

" Religious experience " as a basis for a doctrine of the 
Redemption, 280-284. 

The resurrection of Christ attested in Saint Paul's Epistles, 
202. Christ's solidarity with mankind in His re- 
surrection, 21.7-218. An important salvific event, 
226. The resurrection of Christ considered apolo- 
getically, 310-313 ; Christologically, 313 ; soteriolo- 
gically, 313-319, 385-386. The resurrection of the 
Christian, 415-419. 

Comparison of Mosaic and heathen rites, 70-71 . 

Central idea of the Epistle to the Romans, 86, n. 2, 184. 

The Death of Christ as a sacrifice, 256-261. Protestant 
views on Scriptural sacrifice, 261-263. 

267. 

" Redemption bv Sample ", 146, n. 1. 

409-413. 

Satan a cause and auxiliary of sin, 57-58, 61-65, 290. 

Vicarious satisfaction, 216, 253-256. 

Solidarity of the Second Adam with the human race, 
213-218. Nature of the Second Adam, 218-221. 
Work of Second Adam, 221-224. 

Sin and the Redemption, 1-2. Pauline conception of sin, 
3-58. Nature of sin, 3-7. Different terms to 
denote sin, 3. Definition of sin, 3-6. Sin in the 
theory of evolution, 6-7. Universal prevalence of 
sin, 7-13, 43. Causes of sin, 14-58. Auxiliaries 
of sin, 59-124. Reign of Sin, 125-137. The ever- 
expanding empire of slavery to sin, 137-141. Re- 
demption from sin, 286-293, 384-386. 

Sinlessness of Christ's nature and personality, 143-145. 

Concupiscence or the Sin-principle, 14-16, 26-27. Its 
relation to the flesh 22-26, 40-42. 

Christ's solidarity with the iace. 213-224. Solidarity 
and substitution, 217. 

Pauline conception of the soul (fyu%n), 20-21. 

Saint Paul's conception of the spirit (itveufjia), 19-20. 

Divinity of the Holy Spirit, 179-181. Not identical with 
the Risen Christ, 315-318. The Spirit the soul of 
the Church, 366. " In Christ " and " in the Spirit ", 
315-318, 378-379. Personality of the Holy Spirit, 
380, n. 1. The body a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
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380-382. Fruits of the Holy Spirit, 382-384. 
The Spirit the principle of the Christian's moral life, 
384-386. The Spirit and the new alliance.. 386-387. 
The Spirit and adoptive filiation, 387-390. 
The era of the Spirit, 380-419. The Spirit, the 
principle of the Christian's resurrection, 415, 417-418. 

The Spirit-powers as auxiliaries of sin, 59-65. Liberation 
from the spirit-powers, 304-310, 384-386. 

217. 

The synoptics and the Pauline Epistles, 164, 11. 2, 203, 

177-181. 

Universality of sin: among the Gentiles, 7-13, 138-139 ; 
among the Jews, 8-9, 140. 

Beatific Vision, 414. 

Saint Paul's conception of the world (xo'ajj.oc;), p. 68. 

4, 123-130, 263-268. 
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THESES 



I. 

Notiones principiaque primaria, quibus fundatur 
demonstratio existentise Dei, ontologico valore gau- 
dent. 

II. 

Quamvis sit analogica, cognitio nostra de Deo est 
vera. 

III. 

Sic dicta experientia religiosa non pot est iaide- 
pendenter ab intellectu veram attingere Infiniti notio- 
nem. 



IV. 

Evolutionismus pantfheisticus, sub utraque forma 
materialistica et idealistica, negans possilbJilitatem super- 
natural'is Revelationis ex parte obiecti, .prima xationis 
principia negare debet. 

V. 

Agnosticismus, sub duplici forma materialistica et 
idealistioa, negans possibilitatem Reve'lationis stiper- 
naturalis ex parte subiecti, ad absurd'um reduci potest. 

VI. 

'Revelatio divdna veritatuimi re'liigionis natu'ralium, 
tarn ? ( mmediiata quam mediata, est possiibilis. 

VII. 

Revelatio ne moraliter quidem necessaria est ut 
ho'mdnes cognoscant quasdam veritates naturales de 
Deo. 



Genus humanum in praesenti conditione non potest 
moraliter propriis viribus, seu absque specia'li, auxilio 
Dei, qualis est Revelatio, cognoscere ex;pedite, firma 
certitudine et nullo ad!mi,xto errore, summam veritatum 
religiosarum quae ad rectam vit^ institutionem. 'desi- 
deratur. 

IX. 

Rationes allatae ad probandam impossibi'litatem 
Revelationis mysterdorum S'upe,rnatural?ium non valent. ' 

X. 

Existentia potentiae obedientialis vel elevabidis 

nostrse naturae ad ordinem supernatura'lem suadetur 

ex consideratione obiecti adaequati nostri intelleo 
tus ( 1 ) . 



(1) R. Garrigou-Lagrange, DC ReOelatione, 2 ed., vol. I, 
p. 376. 



XI. 

Existentia potent jae obedientialis seu elevabilis 'ad 

' vitam superriaturalem suadetur ex eonsideratione nos- 

tri naturalis desfderii videndi Deum per 1 essenbia;m ))(!). 

XII. 

Testimonum Christ?, de seipso, spectatis ejus sapien- 
tia et sanctitate, fide dignum est. 

XIII. 

Ohristus instituit Ecclesiam ut societatexn ihierardhi- 
cam et pe'rp'etuam. 

XIV. 

Ohristus aff.;rmavit se conferre Ecclesiae inf alllibili- 
tatern in perpetuum .ad reve ! lationem conservandarn et 
proponendam. 

XV. 
Ohristus suam Ecclesiam notis visiibili'bus instruxit. 

XVI. 

Ex so'la comparatione inter regulam fidei catlhola- 
cam et protestanticam egregie suadetur praecellentia 
Ecc'lesiaa Romanse. 

XVIL 

'Revelatio christiana continetur in llilbris iscriptis et 
sine scrip'to tra ; ditionibus quae ipsius Christi ore ab 
Apostolis acceptas, aut ab ipsis Apostol?*s Spkitu Sancto 
dicfcitante quasi per manus traditae, >ad nos usque perve- 
nerunt )) (2). 

XVIII. 

Nefas omnino fuerit aut inspirationem ad aliquas 
tantum S. Scripturae partes coangustare aut concedere 
sacrum ipsum errasse auctorem (3). 



(1) R. Garrigou-Lagrange, De Revelations, 2 ed., vol. I, 
p. 384. 

(2) Concilium Tridentinum, Sessio IV, Decretum de cancnicis 
scripturis. 

(3) Leo XIII, Encycl. Providenlissimus Deus. 



XIX. 

. In rebus fide?, et morum, ad aed'ificationem doc- 
trines sacree pertinentium, is pro vero sensu Sacrae 
Scriptures habendus, quern tenuit ac tenet sancta Mater 
Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpre- 
tatjone Scripturarum sanctarum ( 1 ) . 

XX. 

In rebus creatis non est idem esse et quod est, quo- 
niam aliter omnia essent unum. 

XXI. 

Constitutivurn naturae divinse formale est ipsum Esse 
subsistens. 

XXII. 

Dogma Sanctissimae Trinitatis ex epistolis Sancti 
Pauli, probari non posse a pluribus rationa'listis imime- 
rito asseritur. 

XXIII. 

Sustineri nequit Sanctum 'Paulum identitatem perso- 
nalem admisisse inter Spiritum Dei et Domftnuim iglorio- 
sum. 

XXIV. 

Ex capite V, 1 2 ss. ep^sto'lae ad Romanes evincitur 
existentia peccati originalis. 

XXV. 

Est factum ihistorice comprobatum jam nasoentem 
Ecclesiam Christi 'divinitati credidisse; quae fides orxgi- 
nem ihaibuit in dpsiuo Ohristi praedicatione, atque per' 
evangelia et tradj.tionem oralem fuit transmissa. Inde 
explicatio per idealisationis prooessum quern fingunt 
adversarii, praeterquam parum veris.'imiilis, est et factis 
contraria. 



(1) Concilium Vaticanum, Sessio III, caput II. De Revelatione. 
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XXVI. 

Natura divina et natura 'humana hypostatice unitse 
'fuerunt in unica persona Verbi ita ut Jesus Christus sit 
verus Deus et verus homo. 

XXVII. 

Opus salvificum Christ?, alb Apostolo tamquam oeco- 
nomiee primit'irvae restitutio describJitur. Ideo conatus 
illorum auctorum, qui uti J. K. MozLey ( 1 ) et H. Rash- 
da'll (2), Redemption em so'lummodo in quadam ex- 
penientia reli.giosa reponere volunt, cum Apostoli 
doctrina conc'iliari non possunt. 

XXVIII. 

Secundum Sancti Pauli epistolas Redemptio uti ex 
elementis essentia'libus consis'tit in reparations m'ora'li 
et in expiatione poenali. 

XXIX. 

Ea operis Christi explicatio jux,ta quam Redemptio 
essentiaHjter consisteret in quodaim influxu morali in 
nobis per medi'tationem mortis Christi producto pror- 
sus insufficiens dicenda est. 

XXX. 

Cum Apostolo Resurrectionem Christi, tamquam 
Redemptionis complementum necessarium habemus. 

XXXI. 

Ecclesia jure d'icitur Christi capitis corpus mysticum. 

XXXII. 

Expres&io paulina, 5tKaiO(Tuvri 0eoO (Rom. 1, 17, III, 
21-2-6, X, 3; II Cor. V. 21; Phil. HI, 9), designat jus- 
titiarn ex Deo qua nos ?psi justi sumus. 



(1) The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 206 ss., London, 1915. 

(2) The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, p. 435 ss., 
London, 1920. 
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XXXIII. 

Justificatio non consistit in extrinseca imputatione 
meritoruim C'hrist'i, sed in infusione gratiae sanotificantis* 
intrinsece et perman enter animae in'haerentiis, qua pec- 
cata vere de'leantur. 

XXXIV. 

Nullus sine specia'li Dei revelatione scire valet, oert?,- 
tudine fidei, cui non potest subesse falsum, se 'gratia'm 
Dei consecutum e&se. 

XXXV. 

'Gratia justificationis amittitur per quodlibet pecca- 
tum grave. 

XXXVI. 

Theoxiam de sacramentorum a Christo institutione 
i'mmediata in forma lata et perfeotibili propter facta 
histordca praeferendam esse censemus. 

XXXVII. 

Sancti Bonaventurae doctrina de quo'rum>dam isacra- 
mentorum a Ohristo institutione mediate ac per insi- 
nuationem a Concilio Tridentino damnata non fuit. 

XXXVMI. 

Nee putamus eundiem Doctdrem Sierapihjicum' sibi 
contradixisse quoad sacraimentorum instititionem in 
'Commentario in IV m Sententiarum >et in Brevi- 
loquio )). 

XXXIX. 

Tria sacramenta dharacterem spirituallem imprimunt 
in anima, Baptismus scilicet, Confirmatio et Ordio. 

XL. 

Extrema Unotio est verum et proprie dictum sacra- 
mentum Novas Legis, a Ohristo institutum, et a Sancto 
Jacobo promul'gatum. 

XL1. . 

In sanctissimo Eucharistiae sacramento est corpus et 
sanguis Christi, vere, realiter, et substantia'ldter. 



II _ 

XLII. 

Ex Scriptura. constat Christum 'Ecc'lesiae concessisse 
potestatem vere reml.ttend'i peccata post baptismum 
commissa. 

XLIII. 

Ut contritfo Deo reconcile!:, .suffioit peccati detes- 
tatio appre'daitiiive summa, nee requiritur oertus inten- 
aitatis gradus, aut aliqua actu^. continuaitio, neq'ue, per 
se, djstincta isingulorum peccatoriim recogitaia'o. 

XLIV. 

Attritio 'ex consideriatione turp'iitudftnlis peccati con- 
cepta veil ex metu non sierviiiK'ter servili igeihennse et 
poenaruim a Deo 'infligendarum, actus est utiiis atque 
honestus, qui omnem. peccandi voluntaltem efficaciter 
exc'ludere potest. 

XLV. 

Eccleslia Catholica fola, juire iprop-rao et nativo a 
Ohristo Domino imimediiate recepto, potesitatem babe'c 
ilegislativa'nn, quoad ornnia rn'atrimonia christianorum, 
seu jus habet s-tatuendi impedimenta turn dinimen'tiia 
turn liimped'ientia. 

XLVI. 

'Principibus saecularibus non est deneganda potestas 
sta'tuendi impediimenta et;.am dliriimentia, resp'ectu ma- 
trimonioruim non baptizatorurn sibi siubditorum. 

XLVH. 

iPronuntiatio divortii a vinculo canonice valido non 
videtur esse actio intrinsece ma'la; est male sonans 
durritaxa't, ita ut, S'edki'sis pecuiliaribus adjuncbis et posi- 
tiva Ecc'lesiae pro'hibiiione, co'honestarli posse videatur'. 

XLVIII. 

IPotestas publica per se ipsam non est nis?, a Deo, 
lifa ut quicuimque jus imperandi haibent non id .aliunde 
acc'ipiant nfoi a summo omnium principe Deo (1). 



(1) Leo XIII, Encycl. Dluiurnum lllud, 29 Junii 1881. 
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XLIX. . 

Ej quorum auctoritate res pub'lica administratur de- 
bent cives ita posse cogere ad pcirendum ut 'his plane 
peccatum sit non parere ( 1 ) . 

L. 

Injustus territorjii invasof decreta fer-re potest quae, 
dum precario regionem occ'up.a't, necessaria ad ibonum 
commune vel ad pacem tuendam viderentur. 

LI. 

Jus quo'd statui competit 'exigendii 'trJjb'uta, in ipsa 
necessitate naturali sooiet'a'tis civilk lundatur. 

LH. 

Ut contrar'ium justitiae .regulis rejiciendum est sys- 
tema tributorum proportionate nuncupatum, juxta 
quod nempe quota tributorum solveiida esset stricte 
proportionals reditibus uniuscujusque. 

OIL 

Ju'S'liitdae regullis maxiime (respond ere poiitamius sys- 
tema tiibutorum quo tribu-ti adidi?tamenta jugi'ter 1 qulr 
dem amplifioentur sed minoribus semper inorementis 
ita ut vectigal unduscuj usque cj.vis ad 'limi'tem mod;e- 
ratum vergat et quod vocatur tributum progressionale. 

LIV. 

Les patriarchies de J'Ancien Testament ne represen- 
tent pas des clans personnifies; ids ne so n't pas 'davan- 
tage d'anoicns dieux iooaux abaiisses au rang de heros 
et d'ancetres du peupic .d' Israel. 

LV. 

Les raisonc alleguees a 1'effet 'd' etablliar le caractere 
fonoierement legendaire du chapitre X1V de la Ge- 
nese, ne sont pas probantes. 



(1) Leo XIII, Encycl. Immorlale Dei, 1 Nov., 1885. 



LVI. 

Opinio juxta quam Mabthaeus non propriie et strScte 
Evangelfium composuisset, quale nobis est traditum, 
sed tantummodo collectionem a'liquam dictorum seu 
sermottum Ohristi, quibus tamqu'am fon'ti/bus lisus esset 
alius auctor anonymus, Evangelii ipsius redactor, sus- 
tineri n'equit. 



LVII. 

Hypothesis vullgo duorum fontiium nuncupata, quae 
compositionem Evangeli.i graeci Matthaei et Evangeli?. 
'Lucae ex eorum poitiissimum 'depiendentia ab Evangelic 
Marci et a collectione sic dicta 'sermonum Domini ex- 
plicare contendit, neque trladitiionis telstimoniio nee 
argumento ihistorico fulcitur. 



LVI1I. 

Argumentum ab A. Harnack ( 1 ) propositum contra 
authentiam verfeiorum Mt. XVI, 1 8, et super hanc 
petram aedificabo ecclasiam meam , nullo funida- 
mento solid o in Traditione nititur. 



LIX. 

Sententia ejusdem auctoris (2) juxita quam lactum 
ihistorioum T^ansfigurationis non esset niisli visio 
imagin<ativa Petri prorsus rejicienida est. 



(1) Der Spruch iiber Petrus als der Felsen der Kirche : Sit- 
zungsberichte der Koniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wis:,en- 
schaft, 1918, pp. 635-654. 

(2) Die Venlclarungsgeschichte Jdsu : Sltzungsberichte der 
koniglichen PreussiscHen Akademie der Wissenschaft, 1922, 
pp. 62-80. 



LX. 

Multipliicatio panum (M.t. XV, 32-39; Me. VII, 34- 
44, VIII, 1-9) 'haberi nequiit u'td factum mere natural e 
in Eucharisi'iae symbolum a Traditione eilabor'atusm. 



LXI. 

Objectiones contra originem apostolicam quart! 
Evangelii quae ex collatione j.psius Evangelii cum alias 
triibus desumuntur, riationabiliter solv'i possunt. 



LXII. 

Pericopae in Actibus Aposto'lorum conspicuae, dn qui- 
bus, 'aibrupto usu tertias personae, iinducitur prima pilu- 
raljs, aut'Kenticiitiatem et compositionis Unitatem non 
infirmant. 



LXII1. 

Plurium auctorum acabholicorum arguni'enta contra 
authentiam Epistolae ad Ep'hesios traditionis argumenta 
infirrnaie uequeun!;. 

LX1V. 

Dffficultates quae multifariam objic.'i soileiit contra 
authentiam paulinam Epistolarum Pastonalium, sive ex 
stilo et lingua auctoris, sive ex erroribus praesertim 
gnosticorum, qui uti jam tune serpentes describuntur, 
sive ex statu hierarchiae ecclesiasticae, quae jam evoluta 
supponitur, aliaeque huiusceimodi in contrarium ratio- 
lies, non sunt tails valoris ut sententiam, quae -autihen- 
tiam harum epi&tollarum uit ratam et certarn h'abet, 
quomodolibet infirment. 

LXV. 

Sententia Origenis qui distinxit inter auctorem 
Epistolae ad Hebraeos qui est revcra Sanctus Paulus, 
et ejusdem scriptorem , qui dicta ab Apostolo in 
formam graecam redegit, nobis pro'babilis videtur. 



LXVI. 

Varise ration.es ex indole Apocaiypsis idepromptae, 
et ad probandum librum. aib Apostolo Joanne non 
fulisse compositum in medium ab adversary's prolatae, 
isoliido carent fundamento. 

LXVII. 

Les Juda'isants auxquels saint Paul s' oppose dans 
1'Epitre aux Ga'lates ne proposal ent pas 1' observation 
de la Loi mosai'que comme necessairie pour atteindre 
une perfection plus .grande ou pour o'btenir une isitua- 
tion pr.;viillegiee et des avantages spiriituets, imads bien 
comme un moyen dndispensabJe pour avoir part au 
sa'lut messianique. 

LXVIII. 

Dans 1'Epitre aux Romains, saint 'Paul developpe 
la doctrine qu'il a bnievement proposee 'dans 1'Epitre 
aux Galates; mais bien qu'il dise dans celle-ci (III, 10) 
que la Loi est un regime de maledliction et dans il'Epitre 
aux 'Remains qu'eHe est sainte et spir'itue'lle (VII, 12, 
14), on ne peut soutenir' que son enseignement ren- 
ferme sur ce point une contradiction ou a suibi quelque 
evolution ou criangement. 

LXIX. 

Les aroixeia TOO KOCTUOU (Gal. IV, 3, 9; Col. II, 8, 20) 
ne sont pas des etres spirituels ; ils representent une insti- 
tution religieuse elementaire de la race humaine. 

LXX. 

Quoique la Loi mosai'que soit arrwee a .son terme 
dans le Christ, le chretien n'est pas cependant sans loi. 

LXXI. 

En traduisant le mot iXaffT^ptov (Rom. Ill, 25) par 
Gnadenstuhl, la Bible de Luther a mal exprime la pensee 
de saint Paul. 



LXXII. 

On ne peut /decouvrir 'deux courants opposes 'dans la 
doctrine de saint 'Paul : a) .touchant 'I'ori'giine du peohe 
et de 'la mort; b) touc'hant la Redemption; c) touchant 
la manjere de s'apprioprier les effets de la Redemp- 
tion. 



Vidit $. Facultas Theologica, 
J. BITTREMIEUX, S. Fac. p. t. Decanus, 
A. MONIN, S. Fac. p. t. a secretis. 

Vidii Rector Universitatis, 
P. LADEUZE. 
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